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PREFACE. 


With  sincere  pleasure  and  gratitude,  the  Conductors  of  the 
Kclectic  Review  look  back  on  the  annual  period  of  their  la¬ 
bours  now  brouglit  to  a  conclusion^  Unless  their  endeavours 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  tlie  testimony  of  their 
friends  is  more  flattering  than  correct,  they  have  not  forfeited 
that  pledge  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  Publica¬ 
tion,  which  they  gave  to  their  readers  at  the  commencement  » 
of  the  year.  With  a  resolute  but  candid  avowal  of  evange- 
Jical  sentiment,  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  unite  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  literary  talent,  which  intities  them  to  assert  an 
equality,  and  on  some  occasions  pre-eminence^  in  com¬ 
parison  with  any  similar  production. 

The  very  numerous  assurances  of  approbation,  of  increasing 
support,  and  of  deep  concern  for  its  prosperity,  received  from 
persons  of  high  religious  and  literary  eminence,  are  satisfactory 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  merit,  but  of  the  efficacy,  of  their  under-  ^ 
taking.  To  arouse  the  Christian  world  to  a  perception  of  the  im¬ 
portant  influence  which  literature  possesses,  in  obstructing,  or 
accelerating,  the  progress  of  religious  truth  and  human  happi¬ 
ness,  was  the  primary  object,  and  to  a  very  encouraging  degree 
has  been  the  result,  of  their  disinterested  efforts.  It  is,  happily, 
no  longer  necessar}^  to  urge, that  the  customary  employment  of 
such  an  engine  against  the  interests  of  Religion  and  Morality, 
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is  the  clearest  of  all  argiuncMits  for  ailopiiitg  it  in  their  de¬ 
fence. 

'Fhe  success  of  the  Rkvikw  is  the  4nore  p;ratifving  to  the 
C'oiuluctors,  as  it  has  berii  obtained,  not  only  by  the  lairest 
ineatis,  but  in  spite  ol  no  little  ojjposiiion.  '^Fbcy  have 
bad  fMjiiaily  to  conieml  aijjainst  the  apatliy  ol  UHCiilif^h ton'd 
f'if'tt/,  a!ul  the  enmity  of  unsanctiticd  learnini*^ — against  the  ijjj- 
nnr;niee.  which  coidd  not  understand,  and  the  intelligence 
wbirli  could  not  endure,  the  meaning  and  the  purposes  of  their 
work,  '^rheir  catholic  and  indt'pendent  principles  have  been 
resisted  l)V  the  [irejndices  of  illiberal  partizans,  and  their  con¬ 
scientious  disc'harge.  of  olhcial  oi)ligations  has  exeited  the 
splenetic  ami  insidious  hostility  of  disiippointed  authors.  From 
the  iiiiluciicc  of  persons  who  cannot  suppress  one  private  \>isli, 
or  sacrifice  o!u*  personal  feeling,  for  the  attainment  of  an  ohject 
of  vast  ami  eoiuprehensive  utility,  the  ( Onductors  of  this  Fuh- 
licalinn  ajipeal  to  tlie  protection  of  the  pious  and  eidightenet!, 
to  whoso  favourite  and  sacred  interests  all  their  efforts  are  de¬ 
voted. 

While  they  jierfectly  rely  on  the  continuance  of  that  fa¬ 
vour  which  tliey  have  aimed  so  earnestly  to  merit,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  so  much  pleauire  to  have  received,  tliev  renew  the 
assurances  of  tlu  ir  anxious  wish  to  preserve  tlur  work  IVom 
rv(‘ry  iiiipi  rfcrlinu,  that  has  at  any  time  been  discoverable  in 
its  execution  ;  at  the  same  time,  thev  solicit  from  every  reader 
with  tin*  most  respeethd  iirgeney,  that  individual  support,  and 
ihnt  7(‘alnus  patronaire  and  lecommemlation,  which  only  can 
augment  the  tlilVusitm  and  utility  of  their  work  to  the  extent 
of  their  hcuevoleut  andution. 
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Art.  I.  A  nemf  Literal  Translation  from  the  Origmnl  Greeks  of  all  th§ 
Afiostolicul  Epistles,  With  a  Commentiry  and  Notes,  phiiologkah 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  To  wnich  is  added  a  History  of 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight,  D.  D.  Author  of 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  &c.  Second  Edition,  6  Vols-  Sro.  pp. 
3040.  Price  31.  13s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  London.  Creech  and  Co« 
Edinburgh.  1S06. 

Among  the  various  employments  of  literary  talent,  few 
are  more  valuable  or  more  difficult  than  that  of ’a  com¬ 
mentator  on  Scripture.  The  truth  or  error  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  may  be  of  inestimable  import  to  the  happiness  of  multi¬ 
tudes.  The  influence  of  his  opinions  will  extend  far  beyond 
the  pages  of  his  book  ;  and  on  them  it  may  frequently  depend, 
in  a  measure,  whether  the  careless  shall  be  composed  or  alarm¬ 
ed,  the  profligate  hardened  or  reclaimed,  the  sceptical  fixed  in 
delusion  or  converted  to  the  truth.  The  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
scurities  of  the  sacred  writings,  if  he  cannot  rationally  explain 
them,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  scorner,  a 
cause  of  stumbling  and  offence  to  the  devout,  and  a  pretext  for 
the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  the  fanatic.  For  the  just  exe¬ 
cution  of  such  an  important  task,  integrity,  learning,  and 
iudgement,  in  tlie  commentat(»r,  are  indispensable.  He  has 
to  attempt  the  explanation  of  ancient  writings,  composed  in 
languages  which  have  ceased  long  since  to  be  vernacular,  re¬ 
ferring  frequently  to  facts,  ahd  customs,  i)f  which  modem  in- 
ciuirers  can  attain  but  an  imperfect  knowledge,  and  involving 
dcliated  questions,  some  of  which  have  been  perpetually  agi¬ 
tated  with  more  animosity  than  success. 

To  give  a  judicious  explanation  of  the  epistolary  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  perhaps  peculiarly  arduous.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  tliose  difficulties  which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  ^ 
that  volume,  the  Epistles,  and  more  especially  St.  Paul’s,  are 
often  obscure,  from  the  free  and  irregular  nature  of  their  compo¬ 
sition.  They  also  occasionally  refer  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
Vol.lII.  Xx 
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churchei^  and  persons  to  whom  th<*y  are  addressed,  which  can¬ 
not  always  l>c  lully  elucidated  ;  and  not  nnfre(|ueutly  introduce 
doctrines  of  the  highest  general  importance,  in  connection  with 
personal  and  p  culiar  circumstances.  The  singular  style, 
also,  of  St.  Paul  must  not  he  overlooked;  though  always 
forcible,  and  occasionally  rising  into  remarkable  beauty  and 
.sublinuty,  it  is  often  invtdved,  aorupt,  and  elliptical. 

But  wiiere  the  subject  is  supremely  and  generally  interesting, 
tlie  necessitv  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  elucidation  may 
be  truly  esiimati'd  by  the  ditliculty  of  producing  it.  Numer¬ 
ous  translators,  and  commentators,  therefore,  with  different 
degrees  of  learning  anil  judgement,  have  contril)nted  their  ser¬ 
vices.  'I'he.  number  of  tliose  works,  indeed,  which  arc  truly  valu¬ 
able,  is  not  very  large ;  but  among  them  weseruple  not  to  include 
the  'Translation  and  Commentary  of  Dr.  Mackniglit,  of  whicli 
the  second  edition  now  lies  iijion  onr  table.  We  are  far  from 
pledgifug  (uirselves  to  llie  innh  of  every  sentiment,  or  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  c'vcry  eriiicisin,  which  it  contains;  hut  we  cheerfully 
iisctlic  present  opportunity,  which  its  re-appearance  in  a  more 
commodious  shaj)c  alfor  Is  us,  to  give  it  generally  our  warm 
appritbation,  and  to  recommend  it  afresh  to  the  attention  of  our 
rtiiidcrs. 

From  a  brief  sketch  of  his  history,  prefixed  to  the  first  vo¬ 
lume,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Mackniglit  was  born  in  the  year  1721. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  universities,  of  Glasgow  and 
i.eyden,  and  having  pressed  through  life  witli  much  respectabi¬ 
lity  and  usefulness,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  vear  1800. 
He  i)ul)lislu‘d  “  llie  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  ‘‘  The  Truth 
of  tn.‘  G  ispel  History,”  and  tlie  work  vvhicli  is  under  our  re¬ 
view*.  Some  information  concerning  ibis  last  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  his  performances,  which  was  first  published  in  4  vols. 
ito.  n.ds,  we  copy  from  the  account  of  his  life. 

<  Respecting  this  Work,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  uaw'orthy  of  being  told,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  the  unremitting  labour  of  almost  tliirty  years  ;  thatnot- 
withsunding  his  numerous  professional  avocations,  the  Author,  while 
composing  it,  was  seldom  less  than  eleven  hours  every  day  employed  in 
study  ;  and  that  bvfore  it  came  to  die  press,  the  whole  manuscript  had 
been  written  no  less  than  fixe  times  with  his  own  hand. — At  the  time  of 
publishing  *  The  New  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  a 
Commenury  and  Notes,*  Dr.  Macknight  was  highly  indebted  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  after  the  work  made  its  appearance, 
he  received  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  approbation  from  many  of 
the  Bishops  and  respectable  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd,  as 
^  well  as  horn  the  ablest  Divines  of  all  descriptions.* 

Dr.  M.’s  work  commences  with  a  general  preface  of  consider¬ 
able  lengih,  comprising  a  variety  of  interesting  and  useful 
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matter.  It  rontains  the  reasons  which  induced  the  author  to 
inulertakc  the  tusk;  the  principles  on  whicli  he  has  cxecut- 
otl  it ;  and  likewise  a  view  of*  the  Syriac  and  vulgate  versions, 
and  of*  ilu*  tln^lish  translations  aiiiecodeiii  to  that  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  iiitfiuled  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of’  a  new  one. 
\V'4*  perused  tliat  part  of  the  preface  wah  the  least  satisfaction, 
in  whicli  our  author  states  his  oiiinion  concerning  the  common¬ 
ly  received  te.xt  of  the  (>reek  Testaiiienr,  from  which  his  trans¬ 
lation  is  made.  Dr.  Mack  night  appears  to  have  derived  his  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject,  chL*rty  ft*^‘u  Mill  ;  and  vve  arc  rather 
surprised,  that  he  did  not  more  frequently  advert  to  the  labours 
of  Wetstein,  and  other  writers,  by  whose  exertions  this  de¬ 
partment  of  biblical  criticism  has  been  avlvanced  far  beyond 
th  ‘State  in  which  Dr.  Mill  had  left  it.  We  can  scarcely  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  first  editions  ot  the  Greek  Testament  were  pub- 
lislicd  with  all  that  care  and  accurate  judgement  in  sidccting  the 
best  readings,  which  our  author  supposes;  nor,  as  he  asserts, 
that  the  most  anciect  and  valuable  MSS.  were  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed.  Indeed,  Dr.  M.  is  rather  inconsistent  with  himself, 
when  he  allows  that  some  of  the  rejected  readings  are,  in  point 
of  authority,  eijual,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  those  which  have 
been  atlmitted.  We  an*  by  no  means  desirous  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  common  text,  or  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
hasty  criticism,  and  rasii  alteration  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice 
this  instance  of  inaccuracy  in  our  author's  statements ;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  scrupulous  reader,  tiiat  our  authorized 
English  version  occasionally  follows  readings  different  from 
those  of  the  common  editions. 

Four  essays  are  inserted  at  the  beginning,  and  four  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  work.  Well  written  d issertations  of  this 
kind,  on  subjects  of  biblical  criticism,  are  highly  useful;  as 
they  tend  to  produce  habits  of  examination  and  judgement,  and 
to  remove  that  slavish  deference,  with  which  tw  many  consult 
a  commeiUator.  Several  of  these  essiiys  are,  however,  wholly 
theological. 

The  first  is  on  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  jos¬ 
tles.  This  essay  deserves  to  be  read  with  attention,  as  it  affords 
an  able  view  of  the  subject ;  and  witliout  directly  entering  into 
comroveisy,  fully  confutes  the  opinion  of  those,  who  imagine 
the  epistolary  writings  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance.  Ine  second  is  on  the  use  which  the  churches 
were  to  make  of  the  epistles,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
w'ere  publi^hed  and  preserved.  The  third  is  on  the  Apostle 
Paul's  style  and  manner  of  writing.  We  cannot  agree  with 
our  author,  when  he  asserts  (vol.  I.  p.  88.)that  the  Apostle  de¬ 
signedly  adopted  an  obscure  manner  of  writing.  VVe  do  no 
honour  to  Christianity,  when  we  compare  the  phraseology  of 
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the  New  Testament  to  the  intended  obscurities,  and  enigmati- 
eal  manner,  ot*  the  heathen  pliilosophers.  Plainness,  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  and 
sutHcieiU  n*a>ons  may  be  adduced  for  ihe  occasional  obscu¬ 
rity  of  St.  Paul,  without  recurring  to  design.  The  fourtli  essay 
extends  u^  the  length  of  seventy  pages  ;  it  discusses  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  ill  the  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  valualile  collection  of  critical  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions.  Tin*  fifili  consists  of  a  tedious  explanation  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Abraham.  I'he  sixth  presents  us  with  Dr.  Mack- 
iiighf  s  sentiments  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification.  The  se¬ 
venth  is  on  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  in  which  much  use  has 
been  made  of  Butler's  Analogy.  Tlie  eighth  essay  contains 
stime  ingenious  ami  useful  remarks  on  the  right  interpretation 
of  scripture  languag*’. 

The.  main  part  of  the  work,  the  new  translation,  commen¬ 
tary,  and  notes,  remains  to  he  invesligattHl.  The  common 
Knglish  translation,  the  Greek  text,  tlie  new  translation,  and 
the  commentary,  are  printed  in  four  parallel  columns.  About 
one  lialf  of  each  page,  on  the  average,  is  occupied  with  the 
notes. 

The  translation  evidently  appears  to  bo  the  result  of  much 
labour,  and  reflection.  It  is  in  general,  as  it  should  be,  per¬ 
fectly  literal ;  and  many  passages  which  in  our  common  version 
are  obscurely  and  inaccurately  rendered,  are  given  by  Dr.  M. 
with  clearness  and  precision.  T^irticular  attention,  also,  is 
paid  to  the  various  senses  of  the  Greek  particles,  w’hich  are 
largely  illustrated  in  the  fourtli  essay.  From  the  conclusion  of 
this  essay,  we  transcribe  some  just  observations. 

‘  From  thr  numerous  passages  of  scripture  produced  in  this  essay,  it 
appears,  That  the  Greek  particles,  as  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  have  a  great  variety  of  significations:  that  no  tianslation,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  apostolical  epistles,  in  which  the  Greek  particles  have  only 
1  few  of  their  significations  given,  will  rightly  express  the  meaning  of 
these  writings  :  and  that  the  rectifying  of  the  translation  of  the  particles, 
though  it  be  only  Iw  substituting  one  monosyllable  for  another,  will  often 
change  the  sense  of  a  passage  entirely,  and  render  it  a  chain  of  ttrici  lo¬ 
gical  reasoning  ;  whcieas  by  a  wrong  translation,  it  becomes  quite  inco¬ 
herent,  if  not  inconsequent/  Vol.  1.  pp.  161,  162. 

As  an  instance  of  judicious  translation,  we  extract  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  !  Cor.  iv.  and  4.  with  the  commentary  and  notes  on 
the  passage. 

Trams,  •  S  1  Ai,  IW  )  Therefore  to  me  it  is  a  very  small  matter^  that  / 
^  cordemrud' Ilf  oi  by  Awfmjn  judgment,  *  (oXXoi,  78.)  btcaute  i 
do  mot  condemn  w  v'V- 

*  Ver.  Thtit  I  he  condemned  hy  you.  The  word  mpoupt^ur  properly 
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*  4>  For  I  am  consdotu  to  myself  of  no  9AVLT.  *  (AA\a)  Howvtr^  /  am 
not  by  thisf  justified  ts  rouit  eyms.  But  he  who  condmnetk  me  it  the 
Lord? 

Comm.  *  3  Therefore^  to  me  it  ii  a  very  small  matter^  thai  /  be  condemned 
as  unfiuthful,  by  you^  or  by  any  man's  judgment^  for  not  having  taught  you 
more  fully  ;  because  I  do  not  condemn  myself  as  unfaithful  in  that  respect ; 
neither  will  Christ  my  master  condemn  me. 

*  4  For  /  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  fault  in  the  discharge  of  my  stew¬ 
ardship.  However^  I  amnoiby  thu  iustijied^  I  know»fn^oifr  eyes.  But 
I  add,  he  who  condemneth^  he  who  alone  ha^  a  right  to  condemn  me,  is 
the  Lord  my  master.'  Vol.  II.  p.  61. 

The  figures  inserted  in  this  translation,  refer  to  the  rules 
in  the  fourth  essay  for  under,  tanding  the  Greek  |>articles. 

Our  common  translation  of  I  Cor.  vii.  4(X  latter  clause, 
“  And  I  think  also  that  I  have  the  spirit  if  God,^'  rather  leads 
to  the  idea  that  the  apostle  entertained  some  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  author  has  rendered  the  passage  more  explicitly; 
and  fully  established  the  correctness  of  his  version,  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  note. 

“  And  I  am  certain  that  even  J  have  the  spirit  of  God.^^ 

*  The  word  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages,  does  not  express 

doubting,  but  certainty.  Thus,  1  C'or.  iv.  9.  /  am  certain  God 

hath,  &c.— 1  Cor.  viii.  If  therefore  any  one,  ^oxii,  is  vonfdcnt  of 
iwowiw^.— Heb.  iv.  1.  Any  of  yrm,  iftpinttou,  should  actually  fali 
/Aor/.— Mark.  x.  32.  ‘0»  They  who  exercise  rule. — Luke 

viii.  18.  WheU  •x***'*  he  really  hath. Cor  xi.  16.  If  any  one,  iuMt 

resolves  to  be  contentious. — 1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  If  any  one,h)tit 
utoa,  really  is  a pro/ihet.’^To  shew  that  the  Greeks  themselves  us^  the 
word  to  denote  certainty  and  reality.  Dr.  Pearce  quotes  Ulpian,  in  De- 
mosth.  Olynth.  i.  who  says,  To  hunt  u  ivt  afx^iCoXu  rarrua^*  ci  ora* 

Xouoi,  oXXa  <7o^XaxK  xat  fwt  Ttf  :  that  is,  ^oxi»»  is  wed  by  the  anhents, 

signifies  to  examine,  in  order  to  pass  a  judicial  sentence,  either  of  acquittal 
or  of  condemnation,  Lukexxiii.  14.  Acts  iv.  9.  But  as  the  simple  verb 
x^tMiv,  to  judge,  signifies  also  to  condemn,  Rom.  xiv.  22.  tJie  com¬ 
pound  verb  a»ax^iMtv,  to  examine,  may  signify  to  condemn  in  consequence 
of  examination  ;  it  Ix^ing  usual  in  all  languages,  to  put  the  cause  for  the 
effect.  This  sense,  the  word  afaxftmp  evidently  hath  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse ;  Ov^i  tfjMvrop  apax^va,  I  do  not  condemn  myself:  for  the  apos¬ 
tle  could  not  say,  I  do  not  examine,  or  judge  myself.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  man  to  examine  zxA  judge  himscTf:  and  it  is  what  the  apostle 
recommended  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  2  v'or  xiii.  5. 

2.  Human  judgment.  A»3fwir»»iK  *  literally,  human  day,  namely, 

of  judgment,  in  allusion  to  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

VVr  4.  For  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  fuult.  The  like  form  of 
expression  was  used  by  the  Latins  :  Nu  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 
We  have  the  Greek  phrase  complete,  Job  xxvii.  6.  LXX,  Ov  yof  ovpot^«p 

paxvTtf  arovcp 
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motaJwa^  to  expreu  what  ij  doubtful^  hut  lHewue  to  exfircu  what  u  certain. 
Frorothcie  rxan  plci,  it  is  evideot,  that  the  word  in  this  verse,  does’ 
not  imp^y,  that  the  apostle  was  in  any  doubt,  whether  he  w  is  inspired  in 

S’ving  this  judgment.  It  is  only  a  soft  way  of  expressing  his  certain 
lowledge  of  his  own  inspiration,  and  may  have  been  used  in  the  irony 
of  the  false  uacher,  who  called  his  inspiration  in  question.*  Vol.  II.  pp. 
118,119. 

The  meaning  of  1  Pet.  iii  .18—20.  has  often  been  misappre¬ 
hended;  wc  shall  therefore  present  ou I  readers  wiUi  Dr.  IS^aek- 
nighl’s  viTsion  and  explanation  of  the  passage.  To  us  it  up- 
pears  far  more  rational,  than  the  notion  of  pveaeliing  in  an 
intermediate  state,  or  place  of  safe  eust<»dy,  which  the  lute  Bi¬ 
shop  of  St.  Asaph  detended  with  considerable  ingenuity*. 

Trans.  ‘  18  For/^’<n  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins’,  the  just  fur  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  brings  us  to  God  ;  being  put  to  death  indeed  jn  the 
flesh,  but  made  alive  arthe  Spirit^ 

Comm.  ‘  18  Our  suffeiings  are  no  proof  that  our  cause  isbad,and  that  God 
IS  displeased  with  .s  :  Foren^en  Christ  hath  suffered  once  for  sins  of  others; 
he  who  was  fierfectl^  righteous  suffered  for  the  unrighteous^  that  by  making 
atonement  for  our  sms  hr  might  bring  us  to  God  as  acceptable  worshipj  ers  ; 
being  put  to  iieath  indeed  ly  the  fleshy  hut  made  alive  by  the  spirit  y  as  approved 
©f  God  in  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Ver.  18. — 1.  For  e%^en  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins.  In  tl.c  S'^ffer- 
ings  of  Christ,  we  have  a  clear  proof,  that  sufferings  are  no  evidence  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  sufferer,  nor  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffers.  Moreover,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  have  a  convin¬ 
cing  proof,  that  the  sufferings  of  good  men  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
perfections  of  God.  For  he  will  reward  tliem  with  a  blessed  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead,  accomplished  after  the  example  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Wherefore,  the  power  of  God,  visible  in  Christ’s  resurrection,  af¬ 
fords  to  all  who  lose  tiieir  life  for  the  gospel,  a  sure  ground  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  hojx‘  that  God  w  ill  raise  them  at  the  last  day. 

,2.  But  made  alive  hu  the  Spirit.  As  Christ  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  his  mother  by  the  Holy  opirii,  Luke  i.  35.  so  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  same  Spirit ;  on  which  account  he  is  said,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  to 
have  bc'cn  justified  by  the  Spirit ;  and  Heb  ix.  14,  to  have  offered  himself 
witliout  fault  to  God,  through  the  eternal  Spirit. — It  is  true,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ ’is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  1  Cor.  vi.  14.  2  Cor.  iv.  14. 
Ephes.  i.  2().  But  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  Peter’s  affirmation  in  this 
verse  :  For  the  Father  may>  with  the  strictest  propriety,  bo  said  to  have 
done  w  hat  the  Spirit  did  by  his  appointment  ;  especially  as  it  was  done  to 
shew  that  God  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  his  Son. — What  our  Lord  said 
concerning  I’is  ow  n  rcsurrocrion,  .lohn  ii.  19.  Destroy  this  temple  and  in 
three  (Liys  /  will  raiseit  upy  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  riianner.  For 

•  fie  first  started  his  opinion,  wr  remember,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Brighton  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  it  was  afterwards  published  (1804) 
under  tlie  title  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell.”  Rev. 
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Tram,  <  19  By  which  '  flso  he  pnackeJ  *  to  the  fpiritsin 
Comm  *  19  whiek  spirit  oho,  speaking  in  Noah»  (2  I'eU  ii*  5.)  hi 
preached  to  the  persons  now  in  priion. 

baring  told  the  Jews»  John  x.  18.  I  have  poever  to  lay  dovon  my  itfe^ 
and  I  have  povoer  to  take  it  he  added,  this  commandment  /  reci  ived 

of  my  Christ’s  resurrection  being  an  example  as  well  as  a  proof 

^  our  resurrection,  he  was  raised  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps, 
to  shew  that  we  shall  be  raised  by  the  same  power  exerted  agretably  to  ^e 
will  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  on  which  account  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  Father,  Acts  xxvi.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  H. 
Heb.  xi.  19.  but  more  frequently  to  the  Son,  John  r.  28.  vi.  39,  40.  1 

Cor.  XV.  21,  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  &c. 

Ver.  19.  By  which  also  he  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  Christ  is 
said,  by  the  same  Spirit  who  made  him  alive,  to  have  preached  to  the  :in- 
tediluvians,  because  his  Spirit  inspired  Noah  to  preach  to  them,  as  is  plain 
from  Gen.  vi.  3.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  mflu.— Hence 

Noah  is  called  a  preacher  of  righteousness y  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  note.— By  attribut¬ 
ing  the  preaching  of  the  ancient  prophets  to  Christ,  the  apostle  hath 
taught  us,  that  from  tiie  beginning,  the  economy  of  man’s  redemption 
hath  been  under  the  direction  of  Cnri>t.  Accordingly  the  same  apostle 
hath  expressly  affirmed,  1  Pet.  i.  11.  That  the  spint  who  was  in  the  an¬ 
cient  prophets,  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

2.  He  preached,  Ilo^it^iK  ucs^fii,  Syriac  version  £t  predkawt,  Ei¬ 

sner,  on  this  passage,  hath  produced  examples  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
from  Demosthenes,  to  shew  tiiat  the  phrase,  he  went  and  preached^  is  a 
pleonasm  for  ^  pi  See  fc  ss.  iv.  57.  Among  the  examples  from 

scriptuie,  the  clearest  and  most  direct  is,  i'  phs.  ii.  1 5.  Having  abolished^ 
&C.  17.  (xou  tvayyt>Mr<tro)  and  came  and  preached  pecue  to  you  who 

we,e  afar  off.,  and  to  them  who  were  nigh.  For  it  is  certain,  that  our  Lord, 
after  his  resurrection,  did  not  go  personally  to  the  Gentiles,  to  preach 
peace  to  them.  He  preached  to  them  by  his  apostles  only.  But  if  Christ 
IS  said  by  Paul  to  go  and  do,  what  he  did  by  his  apostles,  he  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said  by  Peter,  to  go  and  do,  v  hat  he  did  by  his  pro¬ 
phet  Noaii.  See  Jude  ver.  14. 

3.  To  the  spirits  in  prison.  Some  commentators,  supposing  that  the 

word  UuviAMai  spirits  is  of  the  same  signification  with  souls,  ver.  20. 
interpret  this  passage,  of  Christ’s  personal  preaching.  For  those  to  whom 
Christ  was  to  preach  being  called  i/i  pr  ison,  Is.  xlii.  7.  xlix.  9. 

they  to  whom  Noah  preached,  might,  by  the  same  figure,  be  called  spirits 
injuison.  Yet  since  the  spirits  in  prison,  to  whom  iShriat  preachecl,  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  disobedient  in  the  days  oi  Noah,  this  interpre¬ 
tation  cannot  be  admitted.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  explication  of  the  p.is- 
sage,  supplied  the  word  now,  to  shew  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians  in  their  present  state.  They  were  men  on  earth  in  the  flesh,  when 
Christ  preached  to  them  by  his  bpirit  spe'iking  in  .oah:  But  they  are 
now  spirits  in  prison,  detained,  like  the  fallen  angels  (Jude,  ver.  6.) 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  ^reat  day.  In  the  Syriac  version  the  clause  is  thus 
translated,  animabus  Hits  qua  inclusa fuerunt  in  sepulchro.'^ijy  the  shirUs  in 
prison,  L.  Barrington  understands  Noah’s  family  shut  up  in  the  ark.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  disobedient. 
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T.  ‘20  IVl  0  formerly  were  disobedient*'  tvhenthe  /latience  of  God  once 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  an  ark  was  ,>reparmg^  in  which  feW| 
that  it,  eight  souls,  were  effectually  saved  by  water." 

C .  ‘  2i)  IV ho  formerly  were  disobedient  ^  when  the  fattence  of  God^  once  for 
ill»  •waited  for  their  reformation  in  the  days  of  Noah^  during  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  while  an  ark  was  p*efiaring^  in  which  few^  that  ix* 
eight  persons^  only,  were  effertually  saved  by  the  water  ot  the  flood  itself* 
w:.icn  bare  up  the  ark  in  which  they  were  inclosed. 

‘  Ver.  2.  .—1.  iVho  f  rme  ly  were  ditoncdieni.  This  clause  being  con* 
oectci  in  the  urigir*al,  with  the  clause,  Sfdiits  in  prison^  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirits  in  :  tison  to  whom  Christ  prcaciied,  are  the  persons  who  were 
disob  iiicnt  n  the  days  of  Noali,  but  who  now  are  spirits  in  prison:  unless 
we  supjiose  they  arc  said  to  hive  been  in  pnson  in  the  days  of  Noah,  by  the 
same  figure  of  speech,  that  tlic  pi  rsons  to  whom  Clirist  preached  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  are  caile  I  captives  in  pr'uon^  Luke  iv.  18. 

*  2.  Eight  souls  were  effcctu  My  saved  ly  water ^  or  safely  conveyed  through^ 
the  water  i  hus,  .  cts  xxiv.  21-  Ux  to»  rixt/Xcy 


tpfos  ❖n/axa  To»  wyi^nat  IS  translated,  that  they  may-^lring  Paul  safe  unto 
Felix  the  governor.  Christ  8  j)  caching  to  the  antediluvians  by  Noah,  the 
destruc’ion  of  these  antediluvians  for  their  disobedience  to  tliat  preaching, 
the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  \  y  means  of  the  water  of 
the  deluge,  are  all  fitly  mentioned,  to  shew  that  it  i.ath  been  God’s  way 
from  the  beginning  of  die  world,  when  the  wickedness  of  men  becomes 
general  to  oppose  it,  by  raising  up  prophets  to  reprove  them,  and  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger ,  and  after  waiting  for  their  repentance  to  no  purpose, 
to  destroy  them  :  w  hile  he  delivers  the  ri^^hteous  from  the  evils  to  which 
tliey  arc  exjiosed,  by  n.andest  interpositions  of  his  power.  These  things 
teach,  us,  diat  we  should  not  think  the  worse  of  the  gospel,  because  it  hath 
been  rejecud  by  m.m)  nor  of  ourselves,  f>ecau8e  we  aic  persecuted  by  the 
wickeii.  On  the  other'  and,  by  the  punishment  of  the  antediluvians,  and 
of  die  Jew5  who  cri  cified  our  Lord,  wicked  men  and  persecutors  are  taught 
to  dread  the  judgments  ol\  »od.’  Vol.  V  pp.  478—482. 


Lut  while  we  tiiul  nuK  li  in  the  translation  to  commend,  wo 
are  at  tin*  ^ame  lime  ohiiged  to  remark,’  that  it  contains  many 
unneei‘ssary  variations  from  the  common  version.  W'here  the 
new  trnnsiaiiitn  diHer^e^sentiallv  from  the  old  one,  ’t  is  gene¬ 


rally  with  iir.|)rovemt'nt ;  hut  very  often  the  variation  is  only 
verbal.  It  frequently  eoiisisl>  in  the  exchange  of  one  synoiiv- 
mons  term  for  another,  as  “  valiiahle”  for  “  jirecious”  I  Cor. 
iii.  12.  “  Doth  not  rejoice''  instead  of  “  njoiceth  not'*  Id. 

xiii.  It).  Cum  viultis  aliis. 


In  some  pas'^ages,  wetliink  the  rendering  inaccurate;  for  in¬ 
stance,  Kxra^pitf)i/  is  rendered  ynisconsfruif,  Kom.  ii.  4.  lliiuk 
amissy  I  C'or.  xi.  22.  I  hisexjilanation  of  the  term  is  defended 
from  ’ts  eiMUology.  Ihiictyinoh'gy  affords  only  a  frail  support, 
w  hen  opposed  to  general  usage.  I'he  wonl  is  uniformly  employt'd 
in  the  !Vew  T  -.stament,  in  the  sen  e  of  despising,  or  lightly 
esteemin. ,  as  it  is  also  hy  classic  writers. 

Piiil.  iii.  \%.  IS  inq»roperly  translated,  “  I  folhrjo  along 
thnnnrk  and  thus  paraphrased,  “  I  follow  in  tin  toursc 
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alifng  the  mark^  I  run  on  in  the  marked  out  couru  ^  faith  and 
hdifiess.'*^  Dr.  Macknight  has  referred  us  to  bo  authority  for 
translating  a  mark  or  line  drawn  or  prescribedi  though 

he  defends  it  plausibly.  It  signifies  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  in 
which  acceptation  it  is  used  by  Pindar,  Olymp*  10.  line  85. 
Also  by  Lucian,  Nigrinus,  sect.  37.  sub  inuioy  and  by  other 
writers.  It  is  employed  in  the  same  signification  by  the 
Lxx,  Job  xvi.  30.  Lam.  iii.  12.  It  is  also  used  metaphori¬ 
cally  in  the  sense  of  an  object,  or  purpose  kept  in  view  ;  which 
is  the  case  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  We  know 
of  no  autliority  which  will  establish  our  author's  rendering.  I 
I  follow  along,"  expresses  but  inadequately  the  force  of 
I  which  implies  both  earnestness  and  |)erscverance.  It  is  accord- 
*  ing  employed  by  the  classic  writers  to  describe  the  pursuit  of 
an  cMiemy  put  to  flight  in  battle;  and  likewise  to  mark  the  ea¬ 
gerness  displayed  by  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  race. 
ride  Soph.  Klectr.  740. 

Hcb.  xi.  34.  The  last  clause  is  rendered,  “  overturned  the 
lamps  of  the  aliens,'^  We  think  the  common  translation  equally 
eligible.  nndoublediy  signifies  a  camp,  but  it  is  used 

•  inetonymically  for  an  army,  both  l)y  the  Lxx,  and  by  profane 

writers,  i  Sam.  xiv.  16.  i^lian.  Var.  Hist.  xiv.  46.  The  com¬ 
mon  rendering  of  is  also  authorized  by  classical  usage. 

*  ride  Homer.  II.  e.  37. 

In  Ephesians,  v.  31.  «f3r^o<rxoxXTi9wriT»i  is  strangely  rendered, 
^rsliall  be  glued r 

-  'The  translation  of  Rom.  vii.  21.  is  unintelligible,  and  indeed 
I  ahsnni.  In  some  places  the  English  idiom  is  violated;  as, 
“  Hath  gifted  to  us»all  things ^  2  Pet.  i.  3.  Hindering  us  to 

preachy  i  Thess.  ii.  16.  ‘‘  1  do  not  the  good  which  1  incline 
Horn.  vii.  1?.  ikv.  ike. 

The  phraseology  is  sometimes  awkward,  as  the  “  wrath  of 
men  doth  not  work  out y  &c.  James  i.  20.  And  sometimes 
low’,  a'j,  “  For  shame  to  you  I  sayy  I  Cor.  vi.  5.  “  Con- 

cerning  whom  ye  got  orders  y  Col.  iv.  10.  A  few  passages  we 
rtMiiarked  as  rather  too  imraphrastical,  as  I^hil.  iv.  11.  I  do 
not  speak  this^  because  /  was  unhappy  in  wanti*' 

The  commentary  generally  gives  the  true  sense  of  tlie  text, 
I  in  a  concise  form.  With  the  notes  especially,  we  have  often 
I  bi  cn  highly  gratified :  in  several  instances,  we  have  thought 
the  sentiments  they  expressed  erroneous,  and  the  remarks 
]  trifling;  hut  they  are  on  the  whole  very  valuable.  I'hey  con- 
tain  much  useful  information,  requisite  to  understand  fully  the 
^  meaning  of  the  passages  to  which  they  are  subjoined;  they 
occasionally  illustrate  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  language 
in  t!ie  epistles,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  important  prac- 
:al  remarks. 

To  each  epistle  is  prefixed  jm  Introduction,  containing  his- 
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torical,  and  ^^^ographical  information,  reiative  to  the  places  in  * 
which  the  churcii  s  w>.‘re  planted  ;'suitalili;  preliminary  obser* 
Taiions  on  the  luoral  and  religious  state  of  the  persons  ail* 
dressed  ;  and  rlironological  investigations  into  tlie  date  of  each  ^ 
epi>tle.  And  thong'*,  on  the  last  head,  it  is  (>erhHps  impossible  p 
to  obtain  absolute  certainty,  yet  we  think  Dr.  M.  appears  to 
much  advantage  in  this  department  of  his  work. 

Kaeh  clia))ter  also  is  introduced  by  a  long  “  View”  ol  tlie 
subjeets  contained  in  it.  W'e  could  have  wished,  that  instead 
of  titis,  a  short  abstract  of  the  contents  had  been  prefixed  to 
e  ach  epistle,  aici  that  the  coinmoii  divisions,  which-  are  often 
very  injudicious,  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  Retaining 
them  in  the  “  old  translation”  would  have  been  quite  sufh- 
cient,  for  piirpv)se4i  of  ivfitrence;  and  a  just  division  of  each 
epistle  m’.o  sections  and  paragraphs,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  subject,  would,  more  than  any  other  method,  have  ren¬ 
dered  conspicuous  the  propriety  and  import  of  the  apostle’s 
reasonin;;. 

Ill  the  Vast  volume,  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  accompanied  w  ith  proofs 
and  illustrations.  Dr.  Macknighi  li;is  here  very  properly  availed 
liimscil  of  the.  learned  labours  of  Larduer,  and  other  writers. 
We  think  so  highly  of  this  pan  of  the  work,  as  tending  to 
explain  a  considerable  portion  of  llie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as 
well  as  the  Kpisiles  t>f  Paul,  tliat  wc  could  wish  to  see  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separatt*  form. 

We  sliouhl  gladly  have  exieiKhnl  this  article  to  much  greater 
length,  had  not  the  work  in  (|nestion  been  so  long  before  the 
]Hihlie;  as  the  translation  and  the  eoniineiitary,  the  notes  and 
llu*  dissertations,  woiiul  albird  consuii  rahie.  scopi*  for  critical 
i  xamination.  W  ith  regard  to  some  inqiortant  points  of  theo¬ 
logical  controversy,  by  whicii  the  rel  gious  world  is  unhappily 
divided,  it  is  neeilicss  for  us  to  say  an\  thing  more,  than  that 
Dr.  M.  f.ivonrs  tlu*  Arminian  system;  and  that  liis  opinions  in 
tluN  i\*spcei  are  IrecjiKotly  diselosed  in  the  course  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  lint  considering  it  generally  as  a  work  of  real  utility 
and  execllciicc',  w  e  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  readers  of  every 
cla>s,  who  (MU  easily  compass  tlie  purchase,  and  especially 
to  tne  hiMical  student  and  (dnistian  inini.ster. 

Art.  11.  Memoirs  of  tiu  Life  and  Writings  ef  the  Hon,  Henry  Homey  of 
Karnes;  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  .Tustice,  and  one  of 
the  Lord*  Commissioners  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  ;  containing  Sketches 
of  die  Progress  of  Literature  and  general  Improvement  in  Scotland, 
during  the  greater  Part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2  vols.  4lo. 
pp.  850.  Price  Id.  Ss.  Royal  5!.  5s.  Cadell  and  Daiies,  1807, 

pr.ncipal  facts  rrlative  to  the  individual  who  forms  the 
leading  subject  of  this  work,  may  he  given  in  a  few  words. 
Henry  Home  was  ibc  son  of  a  country  gentlexuan  of  small 
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fortune^  and  was  born  in  the  year  16!>6.  About  the  age  of  six* 
teen,  he  was  bound  by  indenture  to  attend  the  office  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  to  tlie  signet  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  prepare  biin- 
teif  for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor.  Beiiv  sent  one  evening 
by  his  master  with  some  papers  to  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  he  was  so  hamlsomely  treated  uy  the  venerable 

I  judge  and  his  daughter,  and  so  enchanted  with  the  character 
I  of  iiignity  and  elegance  in  their  manners  and  situation,  that 
he  was  instmtly  fired  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  eininence 
in  the  public  profession  of  the  law,  and  resolved  to  qualify 
liimself  for  an  advocate.  He  commenced  a  most  laborious 
I  course  of  study,  as  well  in  tiie  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  as  in  the  knowlexlge  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
his  inleiuled  profession,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  them 
'  all.  lie  was  catied  to  the  bar  at  tiie  age.  of  27,  publislied 
various  writings  on  legal  subjects,  obtained  at  length  the  first 
ciniuence  as  a  pleader,  and  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  56 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Karnes.  Plis  moral  and  metaphysical  studies  were  pro¬ 
secuted  with  as  much  ardour  ik<  those  of  tlie  law  ;  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  acqiiaiiiteil  willi  most  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time; 
and  by  means  of  bis  writings  bt‘camo  celebratetl  as  a  pliiioso- 
plier  himself.  .  When  be  was  near  the  age  of  70,  his  fortune 
received  t!ie  addition  of  a  very  large  estate,  left  to  his  wife, 
to  whom  lie  bad  been  married  at  the  age  of  45  :  this  estate, 
he  was  almost  (‘ntliusiasticaily  fond  of  cultivating  and  adoni- 
ing.  About  the  same  period  that  he  obtained  this  wealth, 

!;  his  legal  rank  was  raist*  I  to  that  of  a  Lord  of  .lusticiary,  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland,  of  which 
office  lie  conliiiiied  to  discharge  the  duties  till  his  death,  in 
l'JS2,  ill  the  H7tli  year  of  his  age. 

^  Lord  Karnes  was  a  very  conspicuous  man  in  bis  time,  and 
deserved  to  pass  down  to  ])osteritv  in  a  record  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  lie  has  rendereil  a  material  service  to  literature 
^  hy  his  Klements  of  Criticism  ;  and  frtnn  the.  work  before  us 
^0  it  is  evident,  that  iiis  professional  studies  contributed  the 
most  important  advantages  to  both  the  tlieory  and  t‘’e  admi- 
nislration  of  law  in  Scotland.  The  iiuprovenieiit  in  agricul- 
tnn*  also,  in  that  country,  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  his  zeal  and  his  example.  He  received 
from  nature  an  extraordinary  activity  of  mind,  to  which  his 
multiplied  occupations  allowed  no  remission,  even  in  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age;  wx*  find  him  as  indefatigable  in  his  eightieth  year, 
as  ill  tiie  most  vigorous  and  anioitious  season  of  Ins  life.  The 
*  vtH*  atility  of  Ins  talents  was  accompanied  hy  a  strength  and 

‘  acuteness,  which  penetrated  to  tlie  essence  of  the  subjects  to 

•  ^  which  tiicy  'were  applied.  Tlie  iutentions  with  which  he  pro- 
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secuted  such  a  wide  diversity  of  studies,  appear  often  ex¬ 
cellent;  very  few  men  so  ingenious,  so  speculative,  so  syste¬ 
matic,  and  occasionally  so  fanciful,  have  aept  practical  utility 
so  generally  in  view.  The  gn  at  indiience  which  he  exerted 
over  some  of  the  younger  philosophers  of  the  time,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  j)roud  to  acknow- 
ledge  themselves  his  pupils,  was  employed  to  determine  their 
speculations  to  useful  purposes.  Misconduct  in  the  office  of 
judge  appears  to  have  impressed  every  imp;»rtial  man  that 
witnessed  it,  with  an  in  ariable  opinion  of  his  talents  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  As  a  ciomefetic  and  social  man,  his  character  was  that 
of  frankness,  good  hiiim)nr,  and  extreme  vivacity.  His  prompt 
intelligence  ci  iiiinnally  played  around  him,  and  threw  its 
rays  on  every  subject  that  even  casualty  could  introduce  into 
conversation.  His  defects  as  a  specnlatist  were,  that  he  had 
not,  like  the  vey  first  order  of  minds,  that  simplicity  of  in¬ 
tellect  that  operates  rather  in  the  form  of  power  than  of  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  is  too  strong  to  he  either  captivated  or  amused  by 
the  specious  fdlacies  i>f  a  fant:i<tic  theory;  and  that,  as  far 
as  we  have  the  means  ofjudgiug,  he  had  a  higher  respect  forthe 
coniectures  of  mere  rt  asou,  than  for  llu‘  anthority  of  revelation. 

'riic  name  of  Lord  Kaim*s  is  sufficiently  eminent  to  render 
an  account  of  his  life  imen'sting,  though  it  appear  mort'  than 
tweiuy  years  after  his  death.  But  wc  greatly  admire  the 
modesty  with  wtiieh  l.ord  Woodhouselee,  hotter  known  to  the 
literary  world  under  tiu*  name  ol  Mr.  Fraser  Tytlcr,  has  been 
wa'tinir,  during  tiiis  extendeil  interval,  for  some  abler  hand 
to  execute  a  work,  to  which  ho,  very  unaccountably,  professes 
himself  inade<|uate.  'I'his  long  delay,  however,  has  been  of 
imin ‘nsc  st'rvice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  performance,  which 
has  perhaps  iieeji  growing  many  years,  and  has  rist'u  and  ex- 
puiuh  ii  at  length,  into  a  most  ample  shade  of  cypress  over  the 
tomi)  of  Lord  Karnes. 

In  order  to  give  the  hook  this  prodigious  size,  the  author 
has  ehoscM  to  take  advantage  of  Lord  Karnes’s  diversified  stu¬ 
dios,  to  on  large  on  the  several  subjeots  ot  those  studies  ;  of 
his  profossioii  of  law,  to  deduce  the  history  of  Scottish  law, 
and  of  the  lives  oJ*  its  most  di'^tuiguishcd  professors  and  prac¬ 
titioners,  accompanied  by  dissertations  on  law  in  general  ; 
and  ('t  his  happening  to  be  a  Scotchman,  to  go  bacK  as  far 
as  the  te  th  century  m  order  to  prove  t!iat  there  were  scholars 
then  in  Seotlaml,  and  return  all  the  way  downward,  proving 
that  there  have  been  scholars  there  ever  since.  In  his  youth 
Ic  rd  Karnes  was  acipiainted  uiiii  a  particular  species  of  beaux, 
picidiar  to  those  times,  which  animals  had,  if  our  author  is  to  be 
be  leved,  a  singular  faculty  of  uniting  the  two  functions  of  flut¬ 
tering  and  thinking  ;  and  therefore  several  individuals  an.*  to  be 
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separately  di’scribcd.  (vol.  i.  p.  57,  5tc.)  It  was  extremely  proper 
to  give  us  a  short  account  of  the  spe<*ies,  as  forming  a  curi¬ 
ous  branch  of  entomology  ;  but  it  tioes  not  seem  to  hav»*  been 
so  indispensable  to  describe,  individually,  beau  Forrester  and 
beau  Mamikon.  Ilecause  one  of  Lord  Kamel’s  early  fnends, 
a  Mr.  Osw’ald,  was  a  member  of  parliament,  a  sheet  and  a  half 
must  be  occupied  by  umnteresting  letters,  which  this  Mr. 
Oswald  wrote  to  him  about  temporary  and  party  politics. 

A  larger  space  is  filled  with  letters  from  Dean  Tuclcer,  which, 
excepting  one,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  ano¬ 
ther,  are  not  of  the  smallest  consequence,  further  than  their 
being  written  to  Lord  Karnes ;  but  therefore  tliey  are  inserted. 
Lord  Karnes  was  acquainted  with  David  Hume,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  life,  there  must  be  a  very  long  account  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  reception  of  Hume’s  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
with  a  veiy  long  extract  from  its  conclusion.  Lord  Karnes 
wrote  a  well-known  book  called  the  Klements  of  Criticism, 
and  therefore  actually  fifteen  pages  at  once  an*  filled  with  an 
extract  from  that  book.  We  liavc  taken  all  due  pains,  but 
ineffectually,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  mode  of  enlarging 
the  size  of  a  book  by  uninteresting  letters,  and  indolent  ex¬ 
tracts.  But  even  if  a  large  work  were,  constructed  without  this 
lazy  expedient,  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of  the  honest  work¬ 
manship  of  the  author,  we  have  still  an  invincible  dislike  to 
the  practice  of  pouring  forth  the  miscellaneous  stores  of  a 
common-place  book,  oC  relating  the  literary,  the  legal,  the 
philosophical,  and  the  political  transactions  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  of  expending  narrative  and  panegyric  to  a  vast 
amount  on  a  crowd  of  all  sorts  of  people,  under  the  form  and 
|)rotence  of  recording  the  life  of  an  individual.  It  is  an 
obvious  charge  against  this  species  of  writing,  that  it  can 
have  no  assignable  limits,  for  as  the  object  is  undefmablc, 
we  can  never  be  certain  that  it  is  gained  ;  and  therefore  the 
writer  may  go  on  adding  volume  to  volume,  still  prettmding 
that  all  this  is  necessary  to  his  plan,  till  his  whole  stock  of 
miscellaneous  materials  is  exhausted  ;  and  then  he  may  tell  us 
with  a  critical  air  of^ knowing  what  he  is  about,  that  he  has 
executed,  however  imperfectly,  the  plan  which  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  as  best  adapted  for  doing  justice  to  the  inter  ring 
subject.  But  if  instead  of  this  he  were  to  tell  us,  (perhaps  on 
having  found  another  drawer-full  of  materials)  that  another 
volume  was  necessary  forgiving  right  pn. port  ions  and  aright 
conclusion  to  his  work,  we  could  not  contradict  him,  because 
we  should  not  know  where  to  seek  for  the  ru^es  or  principles 
by  which  to  decide  what  would  be  a  proper  form  or  tertiii-, 
nation ;  unless  we  were  to  refer  the  case  to  be  settled  by  oujr 
I  patience,  or  our  purse,  according  to  which  authorities  in  cri- 
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tici>iT>,  wc  may  possibly  have  passed,  a  good  way  back, 
tlie  rhapitT  or  paiaerapii,  whicli  appeared  very  proper  for  a 
conclusion.  Kvery  uork  ouj^ht  to  have  so  far  a  specific  ob¬ 
ject,  t!jat  we  can  form  sonic  notion  wbat  materials  are  pro¬ 
perly  or  improperly  introduced,  and  within  w  hat  compass  the 
whotc  shouhl  be  contained.  'Those  works  that  disdain  to  re¬ 
cognise  any  standard  of  prt'seription  according  to  which  books 
are  appointed  to  be  made,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  outlaws 
of  literature,  which  every  prowling  reviewer  has  a  right  to 
fall  iipdn  wherever  he  finds  them. 

Another  serious  olijection  against  this  practice,  of  making 
a  great  book  of  a  mass  of  mau  rials  so  diverse  that  they  have 
no  natural  connexion,  and  in  such  (piantity  that  the  slender 
narn.iive  of  an  individiiaTs  life  is  insufficient  to  form  an  arti¬ 
ficial  connexion,  is,  that  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  good 
order  of  our  intellectual  arrangements ;  as  it  accustoms  the 
reader  to  that  broken,  immethodical,  and  discursive  manner 
of  thought,  whicli  is  preventive  or  destructive  of  the  power 
both  of  prolonged  attention  and  continuous  reasoning.  .  Just 
when  a  man  lias  resolved,  and  possibly  begun,  to  put  his 
mind  under  severe  discipline,  in  order  to  cure  its  rambling 
propen>iiies,  when  he  has  perhaps  vowed  to  do  penance  in 
mathematics  for  his  mental  ilissipation,  he  is  met  6y  one  me¬ 
retricious  pair  of  volumes  after  another,  presenting  all  the  se¬ 
ducing  attractions  of  novelty,  variety,  facility  of  perusal, 
amusement  somewhat  dignified  by  an  admixture  of  grave  sense, 
and  all  this  in  an  attire  of  the  utmost  elegance,  from  the 
type  to  the  outside  covering.  The  unfortunate  sinner  re- 
nouncis  his  vows,  throws  away  his  mathematics,  and  becomes 
as  abandoned  a  literary  libertine  as  ever.  If  it  be  said,  that 
a  h(X)k  thus  composed,  merits,  at  the  most,  no  more  serious 
accusation  than  meri  ly  that  of  its  being  a  miscellany,  and 
that  w't'  have  many  miscellanies  and  collectanea  which  are  well 
R'ceived  by  the  puhiie,  as  a  legitimate  class  of  hooks  ;  we 
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that  nauseates  tlie  kind  of  reailing,  which  alone  can  supply 
well-ordiTcd  knowledge,  and  assist  the  attainment  of  a  severe 
and  ct'mprehcnsive  ludgement.  These  heterogeneous  pro¬ 
ductions  drive  away  the  regular  treatiseSy  the  best  auxiliaries 
of  mental  discipline,  from  the  tables  of  both  our  male  and 
female  readers;  and  the  volumes  of  our  L<  ekes,  and  Hart¬ 
leys,  and  Reids,  are  reduced  to  heeome  a  kind  of  fortifying 
wall  to  tbe  territor)  of  spiders,  on  the  remotest  and  dustiest 
shelf  in  all  the  room. 

Against  an  assemblage  of  multifarious  biography,  of  distin¬ 
guished  men,  under  the  ostensible  form  of  a  record  of  the  life 


number,  and  they  area  pest  of  literature;  they  reduce  our 
reading  to  an  useless  amusement,  and  proijiote  a  vicious  taste 
that  nauseates  tlie  kind  of  reailintr,  which  alone  can  sunplv 
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of  an  individual,  we  have  to  observe  that  it  has  the  falIaeiou!i 
effect  of  making  that  iiuiividiial  ap|>ear  as  always  the  king  of 
the  whole  tribe.  'Phis  would  iu>i  be  the  effect,  if  merely  so 
much  were  mentioned,  concerning  other  eminent  persons,  as 
should  be  indisptMtsable  to  the  history  of  the  one  imntcdiateiy  in 
question.  I'hese  short  references  might  just  give  us  an  ini- 
pre'JS'on  of  the  high  rank  of  those  oiIku*  persons,  and  induce  us 
to  seek  in  the  proper  ejuarter  for  more  ample  information  con¬ 
cerning  them:  they  would  be  brought  into  no  comparison  with 
the  person  whose  life  is  exclusively  to  he  related.  But  when 
so  much  IS  said  of  them,  that  we  seem  to  have  a  compt'tent 
memoir  of  each,  so  that  we  do  not  want  to  inquire  any  further, 
and  when  yet  all  these  memoirs  together  do  not  occupy  so  large 
a  space  as  that  tilled  hy  the  .chief  person.ig**,  this  individual 
comes  to  hold  in  our  thoughts  a  mauniiutie  superior  to  that  of 
the  rest,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  ainpIcT  space  he  tills  in 
the  book.  There  is  enough  to  bring  them  into  com|)arison 
with  him,  and  too  little  to  illustrate  and  support  their  claims 
in  that  comparison ;  and  they  seem  hut  assembled  as  bashaws 
round  their  Grand  Turk.  In  the  work  before  us,  Lord  Kaines 
appears,  (for  we  have  been  at  pains,  with  the  help  of  Erasmus 
J)f  copui  verhormn  i  t  rerum  ^  to  find  a  noiiler  simile  than  the 
last)  like  Jupiter  on  the  top  of  the  Scottish  Olympus,  looking 
kindly,  tliongh  majestically,  down,  on  the  inferior  personages 
of  the  worshipful  assembly,  such  as  Hume,  Reid,  Adam  Smith, 
.Millar,  and  many  others.  Lord  Wooilhoiiselce  docs  not  ex* 
pressly  proclaim  the  superiority,  and  perhaps  no  more  dkl 
Mercury  or  Ganymedes;  it  is  enough  tliat  Jupiter  did,  and 
tliat  Lord  Kames  does,  sit  on  the  most  spacious  throne.  But 
tlien  let  us  turn  to  the  historian  and  eulogist  of  some  other 
^  meinhor  of  that  great  philosophic  hierarchy,  and  the  venerable 
'  order  is  strangely  confounded  and  revolutionized ;  Dr.  Adam 
I  Smith,  for  instance,  places  David  Hume  on  the  proudest  emi- 
V  nence,  and  Kames,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  are  made  to  know 
their  places.  This  game  of  shifting  dignities,  this  transferring 
,  of  regal  honours,  must  continue,  till  each  panegyrist  shall  have 
^  the  discretion  to  confine  his  work  so  much  to  an  individual,  as 
■  to  avui  I  the  inv^diousness  of  constantly,  in  effect,  running  a 
I  parallel  between  him  and  his  contemporaries. 

I  We  also  object  to  the  telling,  in  the  life  of  one  man,  of  so 
:  much  about  die  life,  and  works,  and  actions  of  another,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  life  of  that  other  is  likewise  to  be  written,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  the  former  actually  forestalls  or  pilfers  the  mat  ‘rials 
f ,  which  are  wanted  by  the  biographer  of  the  latter.  And  thus 
^  -  the  same  thing  is  told  twice,  or,  if  but  once,  it  is  told  in  the 
i  ■  wrong  place.  But  it  is  certain  to  be  told  twice,  for  the  trade 
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<)f  mutual  borrowing,  and  mutual  stealing,  never  throve  better 
than  among  the  biographers  ot*  the  present  day. 

In  reading  this,  auvl  some  late  voluminous  works,  purport¬ 
ing  to  1)0  the  lives  ot  particular  persons,  and  in  observing  the 
multitude  oi  memoirs  of  other  persons  ap|)euded  or  inU*rwoven,  3 
we  have  earnestly  wished,  that  eacli  country,  and  especially  f 
North  Britain,  had  hocMi  a  good  while  since  providccl  with  a  I 
standard  approved  dictionary  of  all  its  names  of  any  conse- 
ipienco;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  information  under  each,  q 
and  with  . a  concise  supplement  regularly  added  every  few  I 
yfars.  In  tliat  case,  the  writer  of  a  particular  and  eminentlv* 
distinguished  life,  would  not  have  iieiHled,  and  could  have  hail 
no  pretext,  to  swell  the  bulk  of  his  work  with  an  account  of 
every  person,  of  the  smallest  note,  whoiu  he  had  occasion  to  - 
mention,  as  contemporary,  or  in  any  manner  connected,  with 
the  principal  person,  or  even  as  having  preceded  him  by  years  | 
or  centuries.  We.  r.iighl  then  be  referred,  in  one  line,  to  the 
article  in  the  dictionary,  to  be  consulted  at  leisure,  and  go 
on,  without  circuit  or  interruption,  with  the  main  subject.  ^ 
We  still  wish  this  were  done,  with  the  utmost  ha^^te;  since  wc  ^ 
do  not  know  how  many  more  ponderous  and  costly  works,  like 
the  present,  may  else  come  out,  loaded  with  secondary  sub¬ 
jects,  and  even  widi  the  substance  of  some  of  the  V‘Ty  same 
articles  wliicb  have  encumbered  this  and  recent  publications. 
For  making  such  a  dictionary,  it  will  be  of  service  to  consult 
these  works  of  which  we  have  complained,  and  extract  from 
them  several  articles,  relating  to  persons  of  whom,  though  de¬ 
serving  of  some  notice,  no  intoruiation,  as  it  should  seem,  may 
he  found  any  where  else.  I'liere  is,  for  instance,  in  the  book 
before  us,  a  particular  account  of  an  obscure,  but  apparently  an 
able  man,  of  the  name  of  Colin  Maclaurin.  It  was  a  disap- 
pthutment  to  us  not  to  see  this  follow^ed  by  some  account  of 
Maclaurin’s  master,  another  obscure  man  of  the  name  of  New¬ 
ton. 

Having  thus  honestly  protested  against  this  motle  of  raising 
a  large  and  costly  book  by  collecting  a  heap  of  lietcrogcneous 
materials,  and  having  informed  our  readers  that  the  life  of 
Lcrd  Karnes,  though  very  long  and  busy,  forms  but  a  rather 
slight  and  arbitr.iry  conibinalion  of  the  contents  of  these'vo- 
lumes,  wc  must  now  express  our  opinion  of  the  merit  of  those  _ 
contents  separately  considered;  and  produce  some  extracts  B 
illustrative  of  their  quality.  And  we  are  prompt  to  testify,! 
that  in  many  instances  their  quality  is  high.  Lord  W.  is  an  I 
able  and  practised  thinker,  possessed  of  ample  stores  of  learn-  ! 
ing  and  general  know  ledge,  well  acquainted  \vith  the  history,  B 
the  schools,  a  id  the  questions  of  philosophy  ;  a  discriminative  B 
judge  gt  character ;  and  writing  in  a  style,  wliich  wc  deem  a  i 
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fiiiislic'd  example  of  wlial  may  be  called  transparent  diction. 
It  is  so  singularly  lucid,  so  free  from  all  alVccted  rhetoric  and 
r.rtilicial  turns  of  phrase,  so  perfectly  abstracted,  with  the  ex- 
( e))tion  of  a  law  term  or  two,  from  every  dialect  appropriated 
to  a  particular  subject,  that  we  have  never  viewed  thoughts 
tfuougb  a  purer  medium.  It  is  so  pure  and  perfect,  that  we 
(an  read  on,  a  consid(u*alde  way.  without  our  attention  being 
arresieil  by  tf»e  medium  ;  it  is  as  if  there  were  nothing,  if  we 
mav  so  express  ourselves,  between  us  and  the  thought.  And 
we  are  made  to  think  of  the  medium  after  some  time,  only  by 
tiu*  reflection  how  very  clearly  wc  have  apprehended  the  sense, 
even  wlien  relatinij  to  the  uncouth  subjects  of  law,  or  the  ab¬ 
struse  subjects  of  metaphysics.  Hy  this  pure  and  graceful 
diction,  wcare  beguiled  along  with  the  uutlior,  through  several 
prolix  and  unnecessary  details,  without  being  indignant,  till 
wc  are  past  them,  that  lie  should  have  occupied  himself  and 
us  w  ith  things  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  a  fitlh  part  of  the 
sjiacc  they  fill. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  and  instructed  by  many  of 
the  reasonings  on  topics  of  pliihisophy,  law*,  utuf  criticism, 
the  result  of  mature  and  eomprehensive  thought,  and  hut  very 
little  tinctured  by  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect  or  school,  though 
somew'hat  partial,  of  course,  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Karnes, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  immense  disparity  of  age,  was  the  inti* 
mate  friend  of  the  author’s  younger  years.  Many  of  his  oh- 
senations  and  statements,  elucidate  the  history  and  progress 
of  law,  science,  and  literature  in  Scotland.  We  have  only  to 
regret,  that  he  had  not  elaborated  liis  thoughts  on  these  various 
su))jects  into  a  digested  seri(‘s  of  finished  essays,  instead  of 
throwing  them  together  in  a  mass,  to  swell  bcyoinl  all  reason- 
a))]e  bounds  the  importance  of  an  individual.  A  great  part  of 
this  matter  might  just  as  well  have  been  appended  to  tlic  life 
of  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  other  of  the  Scottish  phih^sophers  of 
the  last  centiir\' ;  a  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  its  being  all 
incorporated  witli  the  history  of  one. 

As  to  the  letters  to  Lord  Karnes,  which  constitute  a  material 
portion  of  tlie  work,  we  have  already  said,  that  many  of  them 
ought  to  have  been  omitted.  But  a  considerable  luimberan' 
highly  distinguished  by  sense  or  ingenuity  ;  we  refer  to  several 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  many  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  "le  from  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  on  courts  of  equity,  o  le  or  two  from 
David  liume,  and  a  few  long  onc.s,  of  great  value,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walker  and  Dr.  Reid.  I'he  very  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  this  last  eminent  philosopiKU',  continued  to  the 
death  of  Lord  Kuines.  Their  charactcTs  are  thus  amusingly 
contrasted  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart. 

VoL.  III.  \  V 
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*  With  one  very  distinguished  character,  the  Utr  Lord  Rames,  he 
(Dr.  Keid)  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  friendship,  notwith- 
sunding  tlw  avowed  opposition  of  their  sentiments  on  some  moral  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  imoortance.  Both  of  them,  howe¬ 
ver,  were  the  friends  of  virtue  and  of  mankind ;  and  both  were  able  to  temper 
the  warmth  of  fret*  discussion  with  the  forl^arance  and  good  humour 
founded  on  mutual  estei^m.  No  two  men,  certainly,  ever  exlubited  a 
moft*  striking  contrast  in  tlieir  conversation,  or  in  their  constitutional  tem¬ 
pers:  the  one  slow  and  cautious  in  his  decisions,  even  on  those  topics 
which  he  had  most  diligently  studied;  reserved  and  silent  in  promiscuous  ' 
society;  and  retaining,  after  all  his  literary  eminence,  the  same  simple  and 
unassuming  manners  which  he  brought  from  his  country  residence  :  the 
other  lively,  rapid,  and  communicative;  accustomed  by  his  professional 
pursuits,  to  wield  with  address  the  weapons  of  controversy,  and  not  averse 
to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on  questions  the  most  foreign  to  his  ordinary  ha¬ 
bits  of  inquiry.  But  these  characteristical  difftrenors,  while  to  their  com¬ 
mon  ii  iends,  they  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  distinguishing  merits  of 
each,  served  only  to  enliven  their  social  intercourse,  and  to  cement  their 
mutnal  attadiment.*  Vol,  II.  p.  230. 

Their  c'orrespondence, and  no  doubt  their  conversations,  were 
directed  very  nuich  to  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  physical 
and  metaphpical  science.  Indeed,  we  deem  it  honourable  to 
Lonl  Kames,  that  most  of  his  friendships  appear  to  have  been 
as  laborious  as  they  were  sincere.  The  whole  quantity  of  in¬ 
tellectual  faculty,  existing  among  his  friends,  was  put  in  per¬ 
manent  requisition.  And  when  be  at  any  time  heard  of  strong 
minds  among  his  cuiUeiiqKiraries,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  devising  how  to  tre¬ 
pan  them,  as  elephants  are  caught  in  the  east,  in  order  to  make 
them  work.  He  nad  all  kinds  of  burdens  ready  for  them,  and 
no  huftlen  so  light,  that  any  of  them  could  frisk  and  gambol 
under  it,  in  the  wiintonness  of  superfluous  strength.  It  w’as  at 
their  that  any  of  them  shewed  signs  of  thinking  little  of 

the  difficulty  of  a  discussion  in  law  or  criticism  ;  they  were  sure 
to  have  a  w  hole  system  of  metaphysics  laid  on  their  backs  at 
the  next  turn.  Very  eaily  in  life  he  commenced  this  plan, 
and  thought  himsclt  on  tiic  point  of  catching  one  of  the  stout¬ 
est  of  the  elephantine  race.  Dr.  Clarke  had  some  years  hefort 
published  his  celebrated  Danonst ration  (f  the  Being  and  Attri< 
butesof  God.  Mr.  Home,  at  the  age  of  27,  wrote  him  a  long 
letter,  proposing  objections,  and  demanding  new  arguments 
and  solutions.  Its  unceremonious  and  almost  presumptuous 
style,  however,  evinced  a  want  of  skill  as  yet  in  nis  inveigling 
art;  the  device  was  too  coarsely  adjusted  to  trepan  one  m  the 
molt  discerning  of  the  ^iant  species ;  who  just  stopped  a  few 
minutes  in  passing,  to»ed  about  with  his  trunk,  as  if  in  scorn 
of  the  design,  some  of  the  piles  of  materials  with  which  it  had 
l>eeu  intenoed  to  load  hiaij  and  then  moved  quietly  off  into  tb^ 
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forest. — 111  simple  langtinge.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  him  a  short, 
rivil,  .niicl  argumcnditivc  letter,  and  the  roiTcs|K>ndciice  went 
no  further. 

Loril  Kaines’s  risC'to  eminence  at  tlie  har  w.is  rctariieil,  in 
point  of  time,  by  the  establi.sheil  asceiul.nicy  of  several  able 
and  eloquent  seniors  in  the  profession.  At  the  same  linH*,  the 
spirit  or  emulation  prompted  tire  most  aealous  application  to 
those  studies,  and  cultivation  ol' those  talents,  which  at  length 
advanced  him  to  the  bi|^liest  rank.  The  following  is  a  very 
interesting  description  ot  his  luamirr  of  pleading. 

*  Mr.  Home’s  manner  as  a  barrister  was  peculiar  to  htmself.  ’  He  never 
.ittempted  to  speak  to  the  passions,  or  to  captivate  his  hearers  by  the  graces 
of  oratory ;  but  addressing  himself  to  the  judgment,  and  employing  a  strain 
of  language  only  a  little  nevated  above  that  of  ordinary  discourse,  which, 
even  by  iu  familiar  tone  and  style,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  judge,  while 
it  awakened  no  suspicion  of  rhetorical  artifice,  he  began  by  a  very  short  and 
distinct  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  cause,  and  a  plain  enunciation  of  the 
question  of  law  thence  arising.  Having  thus  joined  Issue  with  bta  adver¬ 
sary,  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fair  menu  of  the  case,  be  |uocccded 
to  develope  the  principle  on  which  he  apprehended  the  decision  ought  to 
rest,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  acuteness  of  which  he  was  roaster,  to 
shew  its  application  to  the  question  in  discussion.  He  knew,  that  if  the 
principle  vwre  once  conceded,  and  iu  application  demonstrated,  the  cause 
was  gained;  the  argunienu  of  his  opponent  needed  no  deliberate  examina¬ 
tion,  for  they  fell  ^  necessity  to  the  ground,  k  was  thenribre  In  general 
much  more  an  object  with  him  to  rear  hi*  own  structure  of  argument  on  a 
solid  basis,  than  to  cavil  with  or  impugn  the  reasoning  of  his  amagoniit : 
the  one  task  almost  always  superseded  the  other ;  and  the  scornful  neglect 
with  which  the  latter  was  treked,  ^where,  in  truth,  no  formid'  refutation 
was  necessary)  served  to  precipitate  lU  downfal.  It  must  be  owned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  a  mode  of  argiunent  and  pleading  is  not  adapted  to  every 
cause ;  nor  to  tliat  part  which  it  is  often  incumbent  on  the  pleader  to  dis¬ 
charge.  It  may  be  in  nuny  cases  as  necessary  to  assail  and  demolish  a 
structure  of  argument,  as  to  frame  and  build  it  up.  But  the  same  talents 
are  in  general  alike  in^rtant  to  either  duty.  I  should,  however,  be  led  to 
conceive,  that  Mr.  Home’s  ability  lay  more  in  the  devising  of  ingenious 
argument  to  support  his  own  side  of  the  question,  as  an  opening  or  Teoding 
counsel,  than  in  reply.  Though  possessing  the  utmost  ingenuity  and 
subtlety  of  discrimination,  and  thus  roost  rsodiiy  desciying  the  weakness  or 
fallacy  of  any  reasoning,  he  wanted  that  command  of  copious  elocution 
which  is  necessary  for  on  extemporaneous  discussion'  of  a  lobpuied  aigu- 
nient.  One  peculiarity,  however,,  extremely  worthy  of  nodee,  stranded  hit 
mode  of  reply ;  which  was  the  fair  concession  and  abandonment  of  all  the 
Weaker  points  of  his  causie.  Yielding  these  at  once  to  hia  antogonift, 
and  before  the  concession  was  demanwd,  bf  gained  the  manifold  advan¬ 
tage  of  creating  the  most  favourable  Impression  of  hit  own  candour^  and  a 
persuasion  of  the  strength  of  his  cause ;  while,  with  adimrable  good  po¬ 
licy,  he  frustrated  all  attack  on  those  weak  parts  which,  would  have  ror- 
nidied  matter  of  triumph  to  hit  opponems,  and  prejudiced  hia 'more  lolid 
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^lounil  ot  support  or  defence.  A  most  csiimablo  Quality  this  in  a  pleader 
but  r.^re,  as  it  should  seem,  in  pio|H)rtion  to  its  value. 

‘  Hut  the  main  excellence  of  Mr.  Home,  as  a  pleader,  l.iy  in  the  faculty 
which  he  jHisses  ed,  above  all  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  above  all  that 
had  j^one  before  him,  of  striking  out  new  lights  u|K)n  the  most  abstruse 
and  intricate  doctrines  of  the  law  ;  of  subjecting  to  a  stiict  scrutiny  those 
rules  and  nujxims,  venerabli*  only  from  inveterate  usage,  and  having  no 
claim  to  resjHXi  on  any  solid  ground  of  reason  :  a  faculty  by  which  he 
heauently  prevailed,  in  spite  ol  that  prejudice,  in  general  salutary,  which 
leaus  us  to  resist  all  innovations,  and,  in  opposition  to  a  long  train  of  prece* 
dents,  which  often  makes  the  law,  to  bring  about  an  entire  change  ot 
opinion,  and  to  otablish  a  new  practice,  more  consonant  to  rational  princi¬ 
ples.’  Vol.  1.  page  1-i. 

\Vc  art*  not  ceiiain  that  this  habit  of  reducing  to  the  narmw 
coinjKiss  of  a  single  priheiple,  the  whole  merits  of  a  cause, 
which  inusi,  in  many  instances,  he  eomplicated  with  a  great 
variety  i)f  cirenmstaiiees,  and  require,  as  it  would  set'in  to  us, 
the  eomhintul  application  of  sevi’fal  priiieij)les,  or  perhaps, 
sometimes,  a  kind  of  c  ompromise  helween  them,  formed  a 
valuable  ipialificatiou  for  the  olllei*  of  a  jiulge;  hut  Lord 
Kanifs  aecpntted  himself  in  that  oHiee,  in  a  niaiiMer  which 
commanded  the  highest  appn>hatioii  of  intelligent  men. 

‘  He  has  Ix.'en  censured  by  soiiir  for  severity  as  a  criminal  judge  :  but 
he  had  no  otlur  severity  than  that  which  arises  in  a  warm  and  ingenuous 
mind  from  the  abhorrence  of  vice  ;  from  the  hatred  of  crimes,  and  the  zeal 
ti)r  their  suppression.’ — ‘  In  Scotland,  where  every  criminal  is  allowed,  on 
his  trial,  tlu*  aid  of  counsel  to  conduct  his  defence,  and  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence,  to  urge  e\ery  argument  in  exculpation,  that  can  avail  citlicr  with 
court  or  jury,  and  to  reply  to. the  pleadings  and  charge  of  the  prosecutor, 
the  judge  is  not,  as  in  England,  understootl  to  be  ex  officio  of  counsel  for 
the  p.iriy  accufed.  It  is  his  function  to  observe  the  most  severe  neutra¬ 
lity,  to  hold  the  equal  balance  of  justice,  and  to  moderate  on  the  one 
band  any  inordinate  rigour  on  the  pait  of  the  prosecutor,  and  on  the  other 
to  restrain  the  more  natural,  and  thciefore  more  frequent  attempts  of  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  to  |Hiveri  the  law  and  confound  the  limits  of  justice  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury.  In  this  necessary  part  of  his  judicial  office.  Lord 
K-ames  was,  from  the  acuteness  ot  his  understanding,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  legal  knowledge,  fitted  most  eminently  to  ex^el  ;  and  his 
iecliogs,  as  1  have  said,  gave  the  keener  edge  to  his  intellect.  I  he. court 
and  the  b.ir  were  sensible  to  those ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  to  tlK*  igno- 
r.ini  vulgar,  that  conduct  should  wear  the  appearance  of  severity,  which 
was  truly  the  tvsult  of  an  uniform  and  steady  resolution  to  fulfil  a  sacred 
duty.*  V’ol.  II.  p.  *2. 

I'hf  w  ritings  aiui  rompilaiioiis  of  Lord  Kamoi,  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjt'ots  belonging  to  In';  profession,  exhibit,  in  ilieir  mere 
hulk,  a  distinguished  monument  of  industry ;  independently  of 
all  the  ingenuity  and  philosophie  reasoning  whicli  we  can  well 
believe  they  contain.  •  Of  one  or  two  of  these,  Lord  \V.  has 
given  a  very  perspicuous  analysis. 
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Lord  Karnes  had  alwa\'S  a  very  strong  partiality  to  mctapliy- 
Mcal  studies  ;  and  he  evinced  even  in  that  l(?ltcr  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  which  \vc  have  already  noticed  with  'disapprobation 
ot‘  its  spirit,  an  acuteness  adapted  to  excel  in  abstract  specula¬ 
tions.  In  first  introducing  him  in  the  character  of  a  philoso- 
plier.  Lord  W.  takes  occasion  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  tendency  and  value  of  metaphysical  researches. 

‘  Allowing  them  to  be  conversant  about  the  noblest  part  of  our  frame, 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  soul  ;  and  granting  that  they  give  the 
most  vigorous  exercise  to  the  understanding,  by  training  the  mind  to  an 
earnest  and  patient  attention  to  its  own  op(*rations  ;  still  1  fear  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  as  those  abstract  studies  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  no  conclusion  themee  derived  can  have  much 
inHuence  on  human  conduct.  Even  th.  anxiety  shewn  by  metaphysical 
writers  to  apologize  for  their,  favourite  pursuits,  by  endeavouring,  with 
great  ingenuity,  to  deduce  from  them  a  few  practical  consci^uencei  with 
respect  to  life  and  manners,  is  strong  proof  of  the  native  infertility  of  the 
soil,  on  which  so  much  labour  is  bestowed  to  produce  so  small  a  return. 
It  is  not  much  to  the  praise  of  this  science,  that  the  most  subtle  and 
ingenious  spirits  have,  for  above  two  thousand  years,  assiduously  exercised 
themselves  in  its  various  subjects  of  discussion,  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  set  of  fundamentd  principles  on  which  the  thinking  world  is  agreed. 
Neither  have  tlic  uses,  to  which  this  sort  of  reasoning  has  sometimes  been 
applied,  tended  to  enhance  its  estimation.  The  attempts  that  have  been 
nude  to  found  morality  on  metaphysical  principles,  have  for  certain 
been  prejudicial,  on  the  whole,  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  acutest  of  the 
sceptical  writers,  aViiiling  themselves  of  Mr.  Locke’s  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  ideas,  and  the  consequences  he  has  thence  drawn  respecting 
morals,  have  done  much  more  harm  by  weakening  our  belief  in  the  re.ility 
of  moral  distinctions,  than  the  ablest  of  their  opponents,  combating  them 
on  the  same  ground,  and  with  the  same  weapons,  have  found  it  possible 
to  repair  1  he  baneful  industry  of  the  former  has,  it  is  true,  made  the 
labours  of  the  latter  in  some  degrt'e  necessary,  and  therefore  useful ;  and  it 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  writings  of  those  metaphysicians,  who  are 
antagonists  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  are  entitled  to  attention  and  to 
praise.*  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 


Stirh  observations  are  of  much  weight  as  coming  from  a 
person  so  well  versed  in  metaphysics.  Hut  it  will  he  impos- 
.sihle  for  the  reader  of  these  volumes  to  believe  tlnr  author 
can  mean  to  l)c  very  rigid  in  proscribing  metaphysical  study, 
to  which  we  can  perceive  that  his  clear  understanding  is  in  no 
small  degree  ino(!l)ted.  Nor  will  anv  enlightened  man,  wc 
think,  condemn,  without  great  qiialifiealion,  what  is  evidently 
the  suhlimest  class  of  speculations,  what  demands  the  strongest 
mental  pow’crs  and  their  severest  exertion,  and  makes  a  hold 
elh)rt  torv  arh,  in  some  small  degree,  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
or,  if  wr  m.ay  so  speak,  that  mo(U*  of  knowing,  whicli  periiaps 
lorms  the  chief  or  peculiar  intelh'ctual  distinction  between  us 
and  superior  spirits.  Metaphvsi(!al  specnlation  tries  to  re- 
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Kolve  all  constituted  things  into  their  general  elementSi  and 
those  elements  into  the  ultimate  mysterious  element  of  sub- 
stance^  thus  leaving  behind  the  various  orders  and  modes  of 
being,  to  contemplate  being  itself  in  its  essence.  It  retires 
awhile  from  the  consideration  of  truth,  as  predicated  of  par¬ 
ticular  sub'iects,  to  explore  those  unalterable  and  universal 
relations  of  ideas,  which  must  be  the  primary  principles  of  all 
truth.  It  is  not  content  to  acknowledge,  or  to  seek,  the 
respective  causes  of  the  effects  which  crowd  every  part  of  the 
creation,  but  would  ascertain  the  very  nature  of  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect.  Not  satisfied  to  infer  a  Deity  from 
the  wise  and  beautiful  order  of  the  universe,  it  would  descry 
the  proof  of  this  sublime  fact  in  the  bare  existence  of  anatom. 
To  ascertain  the  laws  according  to  which  we  think,  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  kind  of  knowledge,  but  metaphysical  speculation  asks 
w/ist  it  is  to  thinks  and  what  is  that  power  which  performs 
so  strange  an  operation  ;  it  also  attempts  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  connection  of  this  mysterious  agent  with  a  corporeal 
machine:  and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  really  stands  to  that 
external  world,  concerning  which  it  receives  so  many  millions 
of  idea'j.  In  short,  metaphysical  inquiry  attempts  to  trace 
tilings  to  the  very  first  stage  in  which  they  can,  even  u»  the 
most  penetrating  intelligences,  be  the  subjects  of  a  thought,  a 
doubt,  or  a  proposition  ;  that  profoundest  abstraction,  where 
they  staml  on  the  first  step  ot  distinction  and  remove  from 
non-entity,  and  where  that  one  question  might  be  put  con¬ 
cerning  them,  the  answer  to  which  would  leave  no  further 
question  possible.  And  having  thus  abstracted  and  penetrated 
to  the  state  of  pure  entity,  the  speculation  would  come  back, 
tracing  it  into  nil  its  modes  and  relations;  till  at  last  metaphy- 
tical  truth,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  our 
immediate  knowledge,  terminates  on  the  confine.s  of  distinct 
scieiices  and  obvious  realities. 

Now  it  would  seem  evident,  that  this  inquiry  into  primary 
truth  must  surpass,  in  point  of  dignity,  all  other  speculations. 
If  any  man  could  carry  his  discoveries  as  far,  and  make  his 
proofs  as  strong,  in  the  metaphysical  world,  as  Newton  did  in 
the  physical,  he  would  he  an  incomparably  greater  man  than 
even  Newton.  The  charge*,  therefore,  of  being  frivolous, 
alledged  sometimes  angrily,  and  sometimes  scornfully,  against 
this  department  of  study,  is,  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  concerned, 
hut  a  proof  of  the  complete  ignorance  of  those  who  make  it. 
Ignorance  may  be  allowc*d  to  say  any  thing  ;  but  we  are  voiy 
much  surprised,  when  we  sometimes  hear  men  of  considcrabfc 
thought  and  knowledge,  declaring,  almost  unconditioiiully, 
against  researches  into  pure  metaphysical  subjects  ;  and  aUu 
insisting,  that  our  reasonings  on  moral  subjects  must  never,  for 
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a  moment,  accept  the  pemicioii*  aid  of  metaphysical  distinc¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  possmle  for*  them 
to  frenucnt  the  intellectual  world,  without  often 'coming  in 
view  ot  some  of  the  great  questions  peculiarly  belonging  to 
tliis  department  of  tnought ;  such  as  those  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human  action, 
the  radical  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  space,  duratroh, 
eternity,  the  creation  of  inferior  beings,  and  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme.  And  we  wonder  that,  if  it  were  only  to  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  being  overwhelmed  in  sriblime  mystery,  and 
of  finding  how  much  there  is  reserved  to  be  learnt  in  a  higher 
state  of  existence  and  intelligence,  an  inquisitive  mind  should 
not,  when  these  subjects  are  forced  on  the  view,  make  a  strong, 
though  it  were  a  transient  eft'ort  of  investigation.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  how  a  man  of  the  least  sagacity  can  deeply  ex¬ 
amine  any  moral  subject,  without  ofton  finding  himself 
brought  to  the  borders  of  metaphysical  ground ;  and  there 
perceiving  very  clearly  that  he  must  eixlier  enter  on  that 
ground,  or  leave  his  subject  most  partially  and  unsatisfactorily 
discussed.  All  subjects  have  first  principles,  toward  which  ati 
.acute  mind  feels  its  investigation  inevitabl}’  tending,  and  all 
first  principles  arc,  if  investigated  to  their  extreme  refinement, 
metaphysical.  The  tendency  of  thought  toward  the  ascertain¬ 
ing  of  these  first  principles  in  every  inquiry,  as  contrasted 
with  a  disposition  to  pass  (though  perhaps  very  elegantly  or 
rlietoricaily)  over  the  surface  of  a  subject,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  distinction  between  a  vigorous  intellect  and 
a  feeble  one. 

It  is  true  enough,  to  the  grief  of  philosophers,  and  the 
huiniliatioii  of  human  ability,  that,  but  a  very  small  degree  of 
direct  success  has  ever  crowned  tlicsc'  profound  researches,  or 
perhaps  will  ever  crown  them  in  the  present  state  of  our  ex- 
isU'nce.  It  is  also  true,  that  an  acute  man  who  will  absolutely 
prosecute  the  inetaphysic  of  every  subject  to  the  last  possible 
extreme,  with  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  the  very  laws  and 
limits  of  nature,  in  contempt  of  his  senses,  of  experience,  of 
the  universal  perceptions  of  mankind,  and  of  Divine  Revela, 
tion,  may  reason  himself  out  of  all  belief,  and  precipitate 
himself  into  a  vacuity  where  he  will  feel  as  if  he  were  sinking 
out  of  the  creation.  Hiimc  was  such  an  example^;  but  we 
might  cite  Locke  and  Reid,  and  som^  other  illustrious  men, 
who  have  terminated  their  long  sweep'  of  abstract  thinking, 
cs  much  in  the  spirit  of  souiuY  sense  and  rational  belief  us 
thev  began. 

Yet  wmie  we  must  attribute  to  weakness,  or  ignorance,  the 
Qontempt  or  the  terror  of  these  inquiries,  it  is  so  evident 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  whole  history  of  philosophy, 
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that  tliey  iiiuKt  in  a  ^reat  measure  fail,  when  extended  beyond  £ 
certani  coiiiracLcd  limits,  that  it  is  less  for  the  jjortion  of  direct  % 
inetaphysica*  science  which  ihev  can  ascertain,  than  for  their  ^ 
general  elfect  on  the  thinking  powers,  that  we  deem  them  | 
a  valuable  part  of  intellectual  discipline.  Studies  of  this  % 
nature  tend  very  inueli  to  augment  the  power  of  discriminating  | 
clearly  between  different  subjects,  and  ascertaining  their  | 
analogies,  dependences,  relative  im|X)rtance,  and  best  method 
of  investigation.  They  enable  the  mind  to  dissipate  tin*  de-  | 
lusion  of  first  appearances,  and  detect  fallacious  subtleties  ot  ^ 
argument.  Between  the  most  superficial  view  of  a  snbjett  | 
and  its  most  ab  (racted  principles,  there  is  a  gradation  of  prin-  ' 
cip!es,  still  mure  and  more  ab>tracted,  conducting  progressive¬ 
ly,  il  any  mind  were  strong  enough  to'follow,  to  that  profound-  | 
v.st  principle  where  iinpiiry'  must  terminate  .for  ever  ;  now, 
though  it  he  impossible  to  approach  within  the  most  distatit  i 
glimmering  sight  of  that  principle,  ycl  a  mind  sharpened  hy  * 
metaphysical  investigation,  will  he  able  sometimes  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  llie  second,  tliird,  or  fourth  place  in  this  retiring 
gruilation,  ami  will  therefore  have  a  far  more  competent  un-  ^ 

dorsianding  of  the  stdijecl,  from  being  able  to  investigate  it  ^ 

to  this  deptli,  Mian  aiiotlier  mind  whicfi  has  been  aceiistomed 
to  eontciil  it.^eif  with  an  attention  merelv  to  the  snperficit's. 

A  man  habituated  to  this  dei'per  examination  of  every  siiliject 
on  which  he  serioe.slv  thinks,  will  c»fr(‘ii  be  able,  and  intitled, 
to  advance  his  proposiiiotis  with  a  confideiiee,  to  which  the 
man  that  only  iliinks  on  th<*  surface  of  a  subject  must  be  a 
stiam^cr,  unless  indeed  lit*  can  totally  forget  that  there  is  any 
thing  ileeper  than  tin*,  surface  ;  hni  then  he  may  very  fairly 
beexciiscti  from  making  anv  propositions  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  though  it  is  most 
unwise  to  dtHlicate  the  chief  part  of  a  studious  life  to  ineta-  | 
physical  speculation,  except  in  the  case' of  tiiose  few  ex- 
traonlinarv  minds,  which  can  carry  this  speculation  so  far  as  »7j 
to  rentier  to  mankind  the  service  of  practically  ascertaining  ^ 
the  limits  which  human  ability  cannot  pass,  a  moderate  portion 
of  this  study  would  he  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  intellectual  3 
men,  as  a  mode  of  acquiring,  in  the  general  exercise  of  their 
uiulerstatHlings  oiict*  the  doulile  advantage  of  comprehen-  | 
sivenf'^s  and  precision. 

While  tiierefore  we  are  iloing  honour  to  abstract  scienct*,  for-  I 
thesuperior  talents  wliicli  it  recpiircs  in  the  inv€*stigator,  forthe  | 
aiignienleil  powers  which  it  confer^  in  tlie  progress  of  study,  4 
and  for  the  elevating  dignity  wliicii  it  bestows  in  tlic.  surct*ss-  | 
fill  result,  we  are  willing  »o  rcniemhcr,  that,  after  call,  it  % 
is  but  of  siibordinatt!  impoilauce.  And  we  cannot  help  a<l-  ^ 
miring  the  wisdom  of  that  arrangement,  by  which  nothing  J 
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thiit  i»  truly  essential  to  the  \veli*hein^r  of  man  is  denied  to  the 
exertion  of  such  powers  iis  man  generally  possesses.  The 
truths  connected  with  piety  and  the  social  duties,  witli  the  means 
of  pers(»ual  happiness,  and  the  method  of  securiin;  an  ulterior 
rond.iii'ii  of  progressive  perfection  and  felicity,  lie  at  the  very 
surface  of  moral  inquiries  ;  like  t!ie  fruits  and  precious  stort^ 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  are  necessary  t»)  supply  inevi¬ 
table  wants,  and  are  placed,  by  Divine  Benevolence,* within  the 
reach  of  the  meanest  indiviJuil.  The  secret  treasures, 
li(»\vcver,  of  the  moral,  as  of  the  physical  world,  lie  <lt!ep  ami 
reiiM)te  from  CH'»ual  observation,  and  are  only  yielded  iif)  to 
a  series  of  skilful  and  l:il)orious  edorts :  they  arc  indeed 
uoiuleiful  and  splendid  ;  they  nray  gmtify  the  ambition  of 
tl)('  curious  and  ostentations,  aiiu  they  may  denote  the  grada- 
tiiins  of  menial  nohility  ;  the>  nuiv  even  be  applied  to  more 
useful  purposes  ; — but  they  atforil  no  siihsuinlial  enjoyments, 
tiu  v  conslituie  no  part  of  ihe  necessaries  or  c  omforts  of  exist¬ 
ence ;  a  man  who  wants  th  ou,  m.cv  yet  Oe  Jiap  )y,  c:<)ntentc‘d, 
and  secuire  ;  and  lie  who  posses>es  tlnon  in  profusion,  may 
glliun*  in  tile  air.iy  of  iniellectiial  opulence,  yet  pine,  and 
pi'rish. 

{  Jo  he  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


Art.  III.  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of  Kdlarney^  and  the  surrounding 
Country.  By  Isaac  Weld,  Ksq.  %j.  R.  I.  A.  4to.  pp.  Price 
-1.  ‘is.  royal  31.  3s.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

'1^1  IK  extreme  dilHeulty  of  comliining  into  a  description  oiir 
own  hhne  of  nalnral  scenery,  wilh  micIi  accuracy  and  force, 
as  lo  produce  a  ivscinhlance  of  the  original,  satisfa*  tory  even 
to  the  4'ye  uliich  has  behchl  it,  must  hi;  very  well  known  hv 
ever\  person  who  lias  made  the  attempt.  Yet  to  represe  it  it 
to  tlie  imagination  of  a  stranger  by  a  collection  of  phrases, 
is  a  task  still  more  arduous  and  hopeless.  ^V^•  can  indeed 
retrace  a  tolerably  tlclailed  outline,  and  this  we  naturally 
imagine  to  be  much  more  oxpr'*ssA*e  than  it  ri‘ally  is;  be- 
eaii.'^e  the  memory  adorns  it  witli  ific  sliuvles  and  colours  wlilcii 
it  retains.  But  in  the  fancy  of  another,  we  find  only  gene¬ 
ral  associations  to  till  up  the  outline  we  delineate;  the  hills, 
ami  woods,  and  streams,  that  our  representation  nivives  in  his 
mind,  are  ma  those  of  Killarney,  tor  instance,  which  we  are 
tlescrihing,  but  of  Keswick,  or  Mount  Kdgeciinihe,  perliaps, 
which  he  rcniemhers.  It  may  happeti  that  his  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  inferior  to  ours  in  beauty  or  grandeur,  and  it  must  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  features  of  scenery  which  he  has  hchehl,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  U)  our  description,  will  appear  very  con- 
lused,  and  incongruous.  ^Ve  can  therefore  scarcely  cxfwct 
ever  to  verify,  to  his  fancy,  the  truth  of  the  praises  which 
wi!  lavish  on  the  recollected  imagery  ;  and  failing  to  excite 
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hit  ferKngs,  we  must,  at  if  substituting  assertion  for  proof, 
be  redocm  to  the  humble  expedient  of  expressing  oiir 


It  would  conseauently  have  appeared  to  us  a  sad  waste  of  Mr. 
Weld’s  time,  if  he  nad  merely  written^  quarto  volume  to  des. 
cribe  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  lakes.  But  this  is  not  what  he 
has  attempted  ;  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  that 
which  he  owes  to  the  burin  ;  the  subjects  for  the  plates  are 
judiciously  chosen;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  connect  and  elu¬ 
cidate  these  elaborate  efforts  of  tne  first  artists,  by  maps, 
bird’s-eye  sketches,  and  verbal  description.  With  some  at¬ 
tention,  xtid  a  little  exertion  of  fancy,  the  reader  may  form 
to  himself  a  good  general  conception  of  the  scenery  of  Kil- 
laniey,  and  a  lively  representation  of  many  single  com- 
partments.  Being  convinced,  however,  of  the  total  inade¬ 
quacy  of  Mr.  Weld’s  descriptions,  separately  from  the  plates, 
to  piwuce  this  effect,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  desperate  task 
witninour  scanty  limits.  We  shall  nevertheless  copy  his  general 
view  of  the  lakes,  not  as  a  picturesque,  hut  as  a  topogra¬ 
phical  sketch.  After  noticing,  in  a  cursory'  manner,  the 
mountainous  character  of  liie  county  of  Kerry,  which  abounds 
with  lakes  df  different  <liini*nsions,  Mr.  W.  observes  that  Kil- 
hirney  is  not  less  pre-eminent 

*  above  all  the  other  lakes  of  Kerry,  on  account  of  beauty  tlian  ex¬ 
tent  :  for  whilst  the  shores  of  the  latter  bear  no  traces  of  cultivation,  and 
are  rarely  distinguished  by  any  striking  features  from  the  dreary  wastes 
which  surround  them  ;  its  enchanting  banks  singled  out  as  it  were  by 
Nature  for  the  display  of  some  of  her  choicest  productions,  present  the 
charming  variety  of  a  rich  and  adorned  landscape,  contrasted  with  the 
picturesque  wildness  o(  mountain  and  forest  scenery. 

*  The  lake  consists  of  three  distinct  bodies  of  waters.  Of  these,  the 
first,  which  is  called  the  upper  lake,  lies  embosomed  amidst  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  others,  situated  at  the  exterior  base  of  the  chain,  arc  bounded 
at  oiH'  aide  alone,  by  mountains  ;  and  in  the  op):w8itc  direction  they  open 
to  a  cultivated  country,  whose  surface  is  diversified  by  innumerable  hills. 
The  two  last  divisions  are  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  and  lie  contiguous 
to  each  other,  being  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  peninsula,  and  some 
small  islands,  between  which  there  are  channels  passable  for  boats ;  but 
the  upper  lake  stands  three  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of  a  navigable  river 
which  Hows  through  a  romantic  valley  or  defile.  Near  the  termination 
of  its  course,  this  river  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flows 
peaceably  into  the  bay  of  Glena,  on  the  great  or  lower  lake  ;  the  other 
forcing  its  mazy  way  through  a  rocky  channel,  issues  with  considerable 
impetuosity  into  the  middle  Take,  under  the  woods  of  Dinis  Island. 

*  The  only  outlet  to  this  extensive  basin  is  the  clear  and  rapid  river 
Laune,  which  conveys  the  surplus  water  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
the  boy  of  Dingle.'  pp.  2,  3. 
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The  creutest  extent  of  water  visible  at  once,  is  about:  six 
milws.  We  are  sorry  that  the  mountains  which  shelter  these, 
beaudfiil  scenes,  should  on  any  account  be  stripped  of  their 
ancient  forests. 

Coiiceraing  a  bold  prbmbntorv  of  pale  blue  marble,  on  one 
shore  of  Turk  lake,  Mr.  W.  relates,  that  “  it  remains  dark 
when  thi'  lake  assumes  a  bright  silvery  hue ;  on  the  contrary 
wlien  a  iQuering  sky  throws  a  gloom  over  the  waves,  it  is  as 
conspicuous  for  its  brightness.”  This  is  not  satist'actorily  ex-* 
plained  by  ‘^the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.” 

Another  phenomenon  of  iiinch  superior  beauty  and  inierejtt 
is  thus  described,  and  referred  to  the  same  occult  cause. 

^  Occoiionaily  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  setting  son,  on  the  range. of 
mountains  bounding  the  lake,  not  less  l^autiful  than  rare,  and  totally  dif¬ 
fering  from  what  i  remember  to  have  seen  in  other  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  ;  though  doubt]t*$s»  in  paiUcubr  situations,  the  same  appearance  may 
result  from  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  I  can  only  attempt  to  give 
an  ide.!  of  it,  by  describing  it  as  dtS|ilaying  the  mountains  in  a  transparent 
state,  and  suffused  with  a  lively  purnlc  hue#  Varying,  however,  from  the 
aerial  aspect  of  distant  mountains,  all  the  objects  u|K)n  them,  rocks,  woods, 
and  even  houses,  are  distinctly  visible, — more  so,  indeed,  than  at  noon 
day ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  their  forms  appear  so  unsubstandal,  so 
etherial,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  it  possible  to  pass  through  them 
without  resistance.  1  happened  to  bt^*  .alone  when  I  first  witnessed  this 
singular  and  beautiful  phenomenon  ;  and  having  communicated  it  to  some 
friends  who  were  with  me  at  Killarney,  we, several  times  walked  down 
to  the  lake,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  propitious ;  but 
b'ing  frequently  disappointed  in  our  iiopes  of  beholding  it,  my  descrip¬ 
tion  bc^an  to  pass  for  the  mere  creation  of  fancy  :  at  last,  however,  the 
mountains  put  on  this  magical  aspect,  and  incredulity  insuntiy  gave  place 
to  admiration  and  delight.  This  appearance  is  very  transient,  cootinmng 
only  for  about  ten  minutes,  whilst  tlic  sun  approaches  the  earth,  and  is 
sinking  below  the  horizon.’  pp.  t3, 

The  niouiiUiins  in  which  it  is  olwervablc  lie  west  from  the  ' 
spectator. 

Mr.  Weld  accompanies  his  descrijitivo  range  along  the  lakes 
and  their  vicinage,  witii  frequent  historical  and  anticiuariaii 
discussions;  a  detail  of  the  preferable  mode  of  seeing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  objects,  occasional  anecdotes,  sketches  of  •  character 
and  a  variety  of  pertinent  information  on  the  subjects  of  to¬ 
pography  and  mineralogy.  We  do  not  suppose  him  to  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  tliese  studies ;  nor  arc  his  compila¬ 
tions  wholly  free  from  error,  licferring  to  an  inscription  in 
Mucruss  Abbey,  dated  1626,  of  which  a  fac-siinile  ts  given, 
he  says,  •  ’ 

*  The  UBe  of  this  character,  which  is  Meso-Gothic,  at  so  late  a  period, 
and  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  England,  and  even  in  other  paru  of  Ire¬ 
land,  is  ayroof  of  the  slow  progress  which  the  arts  and  litmtare  had 
made  in  Kerry.’  p.  32. 
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In  this  sentence  the  author  is  extremely  unfortunate.  '  Tlie  l?i 
character  of  the  inscription  is  merely  the  old  English  black 
letter;  which  was  used  in  our  own  country  nearly,  if  not*^ 
quite,  as  late  as  the  time  referred  to,  and  is  stdl  the  most  com-  y 
mon  type  in  G<*rmany,  where  arts  and  literature  have  cer-  1 
tainly  made  no  ‘‘  slow  progress.”  •  The  Ma*so-Gothic  charac-  i 
ter,  for  which  he  mistakes  our  black  letter,  is  totally  dissimi-  1 
lar,  having  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  | 

Sir.  W.  mentions  (p.  88.)  from  Venerable  Bede,  the  well-  \ 
known  prevalence  of  learning  and  tran(|uiirny  in  Ireland  dn-  » 
ring  the  first  centuries  that  succetHied  the  introduction  of 
Cliiistianity,  and  the  success  of  the  Irish  ^Scotti)  missiona¬ 
ries  in  the.  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians,  East  Angles,  , 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Britain.  'I'hat  island  was  indeed  the  . 
customary  resort  of  the  noble  and  studious  youth  among  the  Bri- 
tisli  settlers.  But  notwithstanding  tlie  number  of  pious,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  zealous  men,  that  Ireland  produced  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  yet  the  tranquillity,  and  even  the  learning 
atid  piety,  of  that  period,  appear  to  have  been  circumscribed 
by  tlie  walls  of  their  monastic  seminaries.  The  zeal  of  the 
Irish  missionaries,  both  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  countries, 
j,eenis  to  have  been  chieHy  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
royal  and  noble  discipU‘s,  by  whose  sjinciion  and  influence  ^ 
they  hope(i  that  the  common  people  would  adopt  the  pn>fes- 
sion  of  Christianity.  'Miey  did  so,  without  either  conviction 
or  rcfoniiatioii  :  and  hence,  together  with  the  internal  feuds, 
:nnl  foreign  invasions,  by  wbicli  the  country  lias  since  been 
.dmost  incessantly  harassed,  tlie  common  Irish  appear  to  have 
been  equally  ignorant,  harharons,  and  tmnultnons,  through 
t'verv  age  of  authentic  history. 

It  is  deeply  to  he  lamented  that  through  the  contentions  of 
the  age,  the  harliarian  policy  of  F.bzaheth,  and  other  causes, 
so  many  of  the  ancient  Irish  chronicles  have  l>een  lost  irre¬ 
coverably.  Several,  however,  are  yet  extant,  and  have  been  . 
partly  translated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hoyal  Irish’ Aca-  | 
demy.  The  following  aecotint  is  given  of  one  among  these 
(  urious  records. 

‘  The  Amt%als  of  the  Four  Masters;  so  called  from  having  been  com¬ 
piled  by  four  Monks  of  Donegal,  about  the  year  from  the  most 

esietmcd  and  ancient  hlstorRS  of  Ireland  that  were  then  extant,  begin, 
like  the  Book  of  Ballymote^  with  an  account  of  the  first  inhabiunts  of 
the  globe.  They  narrate  with  much  precision,  the  story  of  a  small  tribe, 
descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Noab,  which  dcp^irts  from  Scythia, 
in  quest  of  the  land  farthest  to  the  west,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
promised  to  their  tribe  in  a  prophecy.  After  passing  through  Kgypt, 
the  adventurers  embark  for  Crete  ;  thence  they  proceed  along  tnc  shores 
of  Africa  to  Spain,  in  which  last  country  they  settle,  under  a  belief  that  .  ^ 
there  was  no  lard  more  westward.  *  Here  they  build  a  very  lofty  tower  * 
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on  the  sea  shore,  with  a  city  called  Brigantium.  After  remsiningj  for 
three  jjjencrations,  however,  in  Spain,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  n  remark¬ 
ably  clear  tranquil  evening,  descries  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  still  farther  to  the  west.  The  e^ror  being  thus  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  immediately  determined  to  leave  Spain  ;  a  Ueet  is  prepared, 
the  whole  tribe  embarked,  and  having  arrived  safely  in  ladand,  that  coun¬ 
try,  on  minute  investigation,  confirmed  by  numl^rless  portentous  signs, 
ascertained  to  be  really  the  promised  land.*  p.  95. 

This  account  agrees  in  the  main,  with  other  old  traditions  of 
the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  ahsurdii y  of  pretensions  to 
a  degree  of  antiquity,  in  which  all  history,  but  that  of  the 
Jews,  was  consigned  to  everlasting  oblivion,  is  suHicirntly 
hiring;  and  the  discovery  of  Ireland  from*  Spain,  needs  no 
refutation  :  but  the  general  notion,  of  the  first  inhabitants  hav¬ 
ing  passed  from  Asia,  through  Africa,  to  Spain,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  Ireland,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  testimonies  of 
classical  writers  to  the  Iberian  origin  of  tlie  ancient  Britons; 
with  the  tenor  of  the  most  ancient  Welch  documents  ;  and 
with  the  mutual  resemblance,  and  disparity,  of  the.  Welch 
and  Irish  languages;  as  well  as  the  radical,  though  distant  re* 
lation,  wliich  they  hear,  in  common,  to  the  dialects  of  tlic 
Biscayans  and  Guypuscoans,  and  even  to  the  remains  of  the. 
old  Maltese  tongue,  which  we  conceive  rather  to  have  •boen 
Gclulian  than  Punic.  We  join  with  the  author  in  regretting 
the  failure  of  the  late  Mr.  Flood’s  design,  by  his  testament,  to 
establish  an  University  Professor  of  the  Irish  language  :  and 
we  do  not  doubt,  that  a  similar  institution  in  our  own  Universi¬ 
ties,  by  promoting  researches  into  the  ancient  British  dialects, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of  our  national  history 
and  glossology. 

The  neighbourhood  of  these  lakes  affords  an  inexhaustible 
employment. to  the  mineralogist.  In  1804,  some  ancient  copper 
and  lead  mines  in  Ross  Island,  were  re-opened  by  some  Cor¬ 
nish  (and  Devonshire)  speculators,  with,  at  first,  very  flattering 
prqspccts;  but  the  undertaking  soon  became  unprofitable. 
%cne  miners  from  Lancashire,  who  had  repaired  to  the  8}>oi, 
))resently  abandoned  all  intention  of  engaging  in  this;  or  any  si¬ 
milar  project;  but  actually  conceived  the  idea  of  draining  the 
lake^  vaunting  how  much  land  they  could  add  to  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  Lord  Kempare !  (p.  T9.)  We  will  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  was  the  wounded  feeling  of  the  sunrounding  peasants 
and  boatmen,  not  their  ready  calculation  of  Ions,  that  excited 
such  a  clamour  against  these  merciless  projectors,  as  rendered 
it  very  politic  for  them  to  deramp  without  loss  of  time.  But  it 
seems,  that  nature  herself  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  own  beautiful  works,  tliat  no  scheme  of  thatkin  d 
affords  any  rational  hope  of  success. 
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The  manners  of  the  inhabttantS|  to  which  Mr.  W.  often  ad- 
rerUy  one  nii|vht  imagine  to  be  those  of  the  local  Genius. 
Mild,  hospitable,  and  generous,— he  appears  on  the  tranquil 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  vies  with  them  in  benignity' ;  sanguine 
and  Tiolent  in  their  occasional  sallies  of  passion,' — he  mocks 
their  |)euy  excesses  with  thi'  commotion  of  his  stormy  waves, 
the  inundation  of  his  monntain  streams,  am!  the*  howling  of 
winds  among  his  venerable  forests.  The  scenery  abounds  with 
contrasts;  the  works  of  man  arc  continually  mingled  with  the 
vestiges  of  original  nature  ;  and  the  oertmations  of  the  present 
moment  with  the  memorials  of  departea  years.  A  few  sheep 
are  feeding,  with  a  numberless  herd  of  goats;  the  ruminations  of 
the  cattle  are  interrupted  by  a  w  ild  red-deer,  bursting  from  the 
adjacent  copse;  at  the  foot  of  a  vast  rock,  frowning  with  the 
pride  of  age  and  independence,  lies  a  cultivated  meadow ;  and 
a  cottage  rises  near  the  ivied  walls  of  a  mouldering  abbey.  Just 
in  this  manner,  the  attaitiments  of  classical  learning  are  found 
mixed  here  and  there,  among  the  peasantry,  with  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  ignorance,  and  the  prejudices  of  antiquated  superstition. 

in  the  course  of  his  performance,  Mr.  W.  rambles  into  fre¬ 
quent  digressions;  some  of  his  reflections  are  both  sensible 
and  pertinent ;  and  some  are  neither.  The  same  maybe  said 
of  the  poetical  scraps  which  he  interlards  very  freely ;  many  of 
them,  we  can  assure  him,  conuiin  no  ideas,  which  he  might 
not  have  expressed  much  better  in  his  own  prose,  if  they  were 
worth  expressing. 

We  must  now  close  our  notice  of  this  pleasing  and  splendid 
work.  The  typographical  execution  is  elegant ;  and  the  en¬ 
gravings,  from  Mr.  Weld’s  drawings,  with  which  it  is  liberally 
embellished,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  engraved  title- 
page  is  enriched  with  a  vignette,  by  Landseer,  and  the  first 
chapter  of  the  work  has  a  landscape,  by  Middiman,  for  its  head- 
fiecr.  Beside  these,  there  are  sixteen  excellent  views  and  two 
maps,  and  a  general  outline  sketch.  Mr.  Landseer’s  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished  ;  if  wc  were  willing  to  mention  a  fault,  it 
would  W,  that  they  appear  to  have  cost  him  immense  labour. 
The  freedom,  richness,  and  beautiful  tone  of  colouring,  in 
Middiman’s  plates,  are  admirable;  his  skies,  however,  are  not 
faultless,  some  of  his  lights  are  too  glaring,  and  some  of 
his  outlines  arc  left  with  an  edge  of  w^ite.  The  engravings 
also  of  Messrs.  Bvrne,  Smith,  Storer,  and  Greig,  arc  tntitled 
to  high  commendation. 


Art.  IV.  Barreu’s  E^a^geliym  ttctmJMm  MatthmmfeM  coduemmfitam 
B'th&othiCA  CoUegu  S$a.  TriakaSu  jmmia 

(Cootimi^  fnxn  p.  207*) 

•pERHAPS  few  questions  have  occasioned  more  trouble  and 
^  perplexity  to  the  learned,  than  that  which  concerns  the 
genealogy  of  our  blessed  Lord,  ns  it  is  given  by  the  Evangc- 
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lists,  St«  Matthew,  and  St  Luke.  Tiie  tables  found  in  those 
writers  are  extremely  diifereat,  or,  as  some  think,  eontradir- 
turv.  Allowing  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  authors,  we  must 
grant  tliat  they  could  make  no  mistakes  in  uiiy  point,  and 
especially  on  a  subject  where  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  the  fulhlinent  of  the  ancient  prophecies  are  so  nearly  con* 
cerned.  The  expression  of  Le  Cferc,  however,  Universam 
antiquitatem  e  i  ercitam  habuere^  is  not  strictly  true.  In  la$a' 
times,  the  difiicuUy  has  certainly  excited  much  discussion  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  archives  of  the  Jews 
remained  entire,  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelists  was  never 
called  in  question.  Hence  it  follows,  cither  that  some  cor¬ 
ruptions  have  since  that  time  crept  into  the  text,  or  that  the 
true  method  of  reconciling  the  seeming  inconsistencies  was 
then  better  understood.  The  silence  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  both  Heathen  and  Jewish,  during  even  the  fir$t  cen¬ 
tury,  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  tiiat  neither  inconsistency  nor 
corruption  could  be  thejn  alledged  against  this  part  of  the 
evangelical  history.  If  a  charge  of  this  nature  could  have 
been  supported,  it  unquestionably  would  have  lieeii  matle. 
The  Jews  and  Heathens  who  agreed  in  their  hostility  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  were  equally  interested  in  this  suln^t ;  and 
could  they  have  proved  that  a  single  flaw  existea  in  these 
genealogical  tables,  they  might  at  once  have  set  aside  the 
pretensions  of  our  Lora  and  his  Disciples  ;  for  if  the  lineal 
descent  of  Jesus  from  David  were  not  indisputable,  he  could 
not  possess  the  character  essential  to  the  Messiah,  nor  any 
tight  to  tlie  Jewish  throne.  If  his  title,  in  this  respect,  were 
even  questionable,  it  is  impossible  to  8up|iose  that  the  Jews 
would  have  withheld  an  allegation  which  must  fully  vindicate 
them  ill  denying  his  Messiabship,  and  in  putting  him  to  death 
as  an  impostor.  We  may  confldently  assert,  t^refore,  that 
his  regular  lineal  descent  from  David  could  not  be  disproved, 
since  it  was  not  even  disputed,  at  a  time  when  alone  it  oould 
have  been  done  successuilly,  and  by  those  persons  who  were 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  The  sincere  believer  may 
consequently  be  assured  that  whatever  difficulties)  appear  at 
present,  had  formerly  no  existence,  and  are  even  now  of  such 
a  nature  as  catmot  be  allowed  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  rea< 
sonable  man.  We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  these  difficulties  are  now  insimerable ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  satisfied  that  tlic  real  difficulties  are  few,  and 
that  these  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  saiisfsotortly  explnin- 
ed  by  the  Evangelical  Harmonists.  '  • 

Among  those  who  have  written  on  this  difficult  question,  few 
seem  to  have  studied  it  so  deeply  as  Dr.  Barrett  ;  who,  in  the 
work  before  us,  has  brought  an  unusual  measure  of  general 
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kiiowleil^e,  correct  criticism,  and  sound  learning,  to  bear  upon  W 
this  point ;  and  thon|Th  it  should  not  be  admitted,  that  he^  || 
iius  entirely  ch^ared  awav  the  obscurities  of  the  subject,  yet  i’- 
by  his  criticisms,  and  even  liis  conit ctnres,  he  has  cast  much  ti 
light  upon  it  generally,  and  certainly  has  lesseneil  the  ditficul-  |t 
ties  which  some  of  his  pivdecessors  in  the  discussion  had  either 
left  as  they  found  them,  or  endeavoured  to  account  for  in  a 
manner  that  could  yield  little  satisfaction  to  the  intelligent  in- 
<|uin  r.  As  the  subject  is  important,  and  Dr.  Barrett's  work  is  f' 
not  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  n»a!iy  among  our  readers, 
we  are  desirous  to  lay  before  them  the  substance  of  his  elaborate  H 
dissiTtation  ;  wc  shall  therefore  abstract  his  principal  argu- 
inent«  atui  illustrations,  transcribe  his  various  corrected  tables,  srr 
and  freely  ititersperse  such  ohstu*  vat  ions  and  explanations  as 
the  diffcrcMit  branches  of  his  reasoning  may  suggest. 

'riiis  dissertation  constitutes  ihepars  secunda  of  his  prolego-  f  - 
mena  ;  the  first  part  of  which,  and  his  far  simile  cxiition  of  the  |  i 
Codex  Kescripiusof  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  to  which  it  relates,  I? 
wc  have  already  noticed,  Vol.  III.  p.  193.  He  divides  it  into  [4: 
4  Sections  ;  and  considers  v| 

I.  The  state  of  the  question,  the  objections  which  have  been 

urged  against  the  Evangelists  on  the  subject  of  the  genealogy  H 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  principal  hypotheses,  which  learned  men 
have  invented  to  remove  them.  S 

II.  The  number  of  generations  mentione<l  by  the  Evan-  m 

gelists.  ^ 

III.  The  family  of  David,  its  menlioncii  in  the  Old  Tes- 

tament.  -u 

IV.  I'he  Ancestors  of  Mary,  and  the  consanguinity  between 

her  and  Joseph.  In  this  section,  are  also  noticed  some  ancient  ;  ^ 
spurious  and  ap<M'ryphal  narrations,  still  extant,  relative  to  ^ 
the  holy  family.  [  i 

Dr.  H.  commences  his  first  Section  with  acknowledging  the  j  | 

diBiculty  of  the  question  which  has  for  many  ages  been  a  sub-  i 
ject  of  much  controversy,  and  which  the  enemies  of  Christia-  yi 
nhy  have  boldly  asserted  is  incapable  of  rational  solution,  g 
The  objection  of  Eaustns  as  (juoted  by  Augustin,  that  the  I 
offspring  of  Mary  could  have  no  right  to  the  throne  of  David,  ^ 
is  well  known  to  the  learned  ;  hut  as  it  was  founded  on  some 
exceptionable  legends  which  derived  Mary's  genealogy  from 
thtt  tribe  of  Lni,  it  is  worthy  of  no  regard.  i  i 

Objections  of  a  different  kind  have  been  urged  in  our  own  [  I 
land.  Some  persons,  professing  a  sincere  and  conscientious  4 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  gene- 
rally,  have  thought,  that  as  the  genealogical  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  could  not  be  reconciled,  one  of  these  ae-  ;S 
counts  should  he  given  up,  as  a  spurious  fabrication.  Among 
these  Dr,  John  H'itiiams  look  a  distinguished  part,,  in  a  pam- 
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(>hlct  intitied,  A  free  Knqutr)*  into  the  Autheuticity  of  the 
hr^t  and  second.  Cha|)tLTs  ot  St.  Matthew's  Gospel."  2ik1. 
edition,  London,  1789,  Svo.  The  object  of  this  work,  is  to 
prove  that  these  two  CMiaptcrs  are  .^)urioiis,  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  foraiing  any  part  of  Divine  Hetclation  ;  and 
this  being  granu*d,  that  St.  Luke's  account  niay  be « easily  ra« 
conciled  vvith  itstdf,  and  witli  those  parts  of  the  Old  'restameiit 
which  treat  of  the  same  subject."  Tlte  priiH^ipal  reasons  which 
induced  Dr.  W.  to  think  these  two  ciiaptcrs,  or  rather  the 
genealogy,  spurious,  arc  1st.  that  in*  the  2nd  part  of  the 
genealogy,  three  kings  arc  omitted;  2.  that  in  the  3rd 
part,  only  13,  instead  of  14  generations  are  enumerated. 
3.  'that  Salathkl  is  made  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeremiah  xxii.  30.  was  to  die  childless.  4.  that 
/erubbabel  is  made  the  son  of  Salathicl,  contrary  to  1.  Chroru 
iii.  19.  These  objections.  Dr.  Barrett  meets  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  and  answers,  we  think,  satisfactorily. 

One  argument  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  lineal  descent  from 
David,  Dr.  B.  derives  from  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus, 
(as  preserved  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Keel.  iii.  19  20.)  who  iniorms 

us  that  Domitian  having  issued  an  edict  that  all  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  David  should  be  slain,  there  were  then  surviving  the 
nephews  of  that  Jude,  who  was  called  the  brother  of  Christ 
after  tlie  flesh.  These  persons  were  brought  before  Domitian, 
and  when  accused  of  being  descendants  of  David  and  relations 
of  our  Lord,  they  boldly  confessed  it,  though  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  But  t(ie  Emperor,  finding  they  were  persons  of  al¬ 
most  no  property,  and  unlikely  to  attract  public  attention, 
dismissed  them.  It  is  added,  that  they  afterwards  presided 
over  Churches,  being  considered  as  Martyrs,  and  allied  to  our 
Lord  ;  and  that  they  lived  till  the  reign  of  Trajan."  Even 
allowing,  indeed,  that  the  Evangelists  had  written  the  account 
of  the  genealogy  without  any  special  divine  inspiration, 
tlicre  was  scarcely  a  probability  of  their  making  any  essential 
mistake  ;  as  the  Jews  in  general  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  succession  of  their  respective  families,  so  that  even 
as  late  as  the  4tii  century,  St.  Jerom  informs  us*,  they  had 
their  genealogy  so  pericctlv  preserved,  that  they  could  in¬ 
stantly  rehearse,  frommemorv,  every  descendant  from  Adam  to 
Zerubbabel. 

*  We  subjoin  this  passage  of  Jerom,  as  it  is  curious,  and  in  this  argu* 
ment  important. 

“  Illi  (Judzi)  a  parva  aetatc,  vemacula  sui  sennonis  vocabuhi  peottisi- 
mis  sensibus  imbibertint ;  3c  ab  exordio  Adam  usque  ad  extremum 
Zorobabel,  omnium  generationes  ita  memoriter  velociterque  percumint  ut 
eos  suum  putes  referre  nomcn."  Com,  in  Efiiit,  adTitumf  cap,  iii,  v»  d* 
▼id.  Hicron.  Oper.  Vol.  4.  Col.  437.  Edit.  Maitixiay,  1706.  lUfs  . 
Voi..  III.  Z  z 
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In  recounting  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  B.  particularly  mentions  that  of  Jfricanus  in  his  Epistle 
to  Aristides,  (preserved  by  Eu>ebius,  Hist.  A’a7.  1.  1.  c.  7.) 
which  was  received  by  the  Clinreb  for  many  centuries  as  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  reconciling  the  Evan^^elists  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
merit  of  this  opittion,  we  shall  lay  before  him  the  following 
statement,  extracted  from  Eitsebiits. 

‘  'rite  names  of  kindred  among  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  in 
two  wavs.  1.  According  to  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  ttatural  ge» 
neration.  2d.  Accordittg  to  law ,  as  w  hen  a  man  died  childless, 
his  brother  was  obliged  to  take  his  wife,  attd  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  was  accounted  to  the  deceased  brother  In  this  ge¬ 
nealogy,  some  succeeded  their  fathers  as  natural  sons',  but 
others  succeeded  who  bore  their  names  ottly.  I'hus,  neither 
of  the  Gospels  is  false  ;  the  one  reckoning  tfic  pedigree  by  the 
natural,  the  other  by  the  legal  lino.  Uie  race  both  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Nathan  is  so  interwoven  by  those  second  marriages 
which  raised  u})  issue  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  brother,  that 
some  appear  to  have  two  fathers — him,  whose  natural  issue 
they  were,  though  they  did  not  bear  his  name;  and  hin),  to 
whom,  having  died  childless,  the  cliildrcn  of  his  wite  and  bro¬ 
ther  wvre  accounted  for  a  seed,  assuuiing  his  name.  If  we 
rt'ckon  the  generations  according  to  Matthew,  from  David  by 
Solomon,  Matthau  will  be  found  the  third  from  the  end,  who 
begat  Jacob,  the  father  of  Jose[)h;  but  if  we  reckoti  according 
to  I.uke,  from  Nathan  the  son  of  David,  then  the  third  f)erson 
from  the  end  will  be  Melchi,  whose  son  was  Deli,  the  father  of 
Joseph  ;  for  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli,  the  son  of  Melchi — 
Matthau  and  Melclii  having  each  successively  married  the  same 
wife,  the  latter  begat  children-,  who  were  brethren  by  the  mo-, 
then  Matthau  descending  from  Solomon,  begat  Jacob  of  Estha 
— After  the  death  of  Matthan,  Melchi,  who  descended  from 
Nathan,  being  of  the  same  tribe  bnt  of  another  race,  took  his 
widow'  to  wife,  and  begat  Heli;  thus  Jacob  and  HeJi  were 
brethren  by  the  mother.  Heli  dying  without  issue,  Jacob 
married  his  widow,  and  begat  Joseph,  who  by  the  law  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  son  of  Hdi,  because  the  law  required  the  seed  to  be 
raised  up  to  the  deceased  brother.  Matthew  therefore  pro- 
perly  says,  Jacob  begat  Joseph ^  but  Luke  says,  he  was  the  son 
of  Ifelij  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Evangelist  never 
uses  the  term  or  because  he  traces  up  this  ge¬ 

nealogy  by  putative^  and  not  by  natural  sons.’ 

Tills  is  the  .substance  of  Africanus’s  account,  which  he  says 
he  receiveil  from  the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who,  because  of 
tlicir  consanguinity  to  him  were  called  itnto7¥*o%.  Dr.  B. 
notices  the  ditbculiics  of  this  hypothesis  (pp.  18,  19)  and  gives 
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it  up  on  the  following  principle,  among  others,  which  we 
think  decisive  ; — that  it  refers  wholly  to  the  descent  of  Joseph 
from  David,  without  attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  ot  Manj 
was  the  son  of  David. 

Dr.B.  then  states  itis  own  hypothesis,  viz.  that  Mattheu)  relates 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph j  and  that  of  Mary,  Hence  ap. 
pears  a  sulHcient  reason,  tliat,  after  ^lalthew  had  given  his  ge¬ 
nealogical  table,  another  should  he  added  by  Luke,  fully  to 
prove  that  Christ,  according  to  the  tiesh,  derived  his  descent 
from  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father  Joseph,  but  also 
by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The  writers  who  agree  in  this  opinion, 
l)r.  B.  divides  into  two  classes,  i.  Those  who  aftirm  that  the 
families  of  Solomon  and  Nathan  coalesced  in  Salathicl  and 
Zcrubbabel,  after  which  they  bi'came  divaricare»l,  till  they  were 
at  last  re-united  in  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  ‘J.  Those 
who  assert,  that  Salathiel  ami  Zcrubbabel  were  distinct  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  deny  that  any  coalition  took  place  between  the  fa¬ 
milies  previous  to  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and.  Mary.  Dr.  B. 
rejects  this  latter  opinion,  because  it  appears  to  contradict 
the  divine  Promise,  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 16.  for  according  to  this 
•  hypothesis  it  would  be  evident,  tliiit  Mary,  and  consequently 
Christ,  did  not  descend  from  David  by  Solomon.  He 
therefore  proposes  to  support  the  other  hypothesis,  and  to 
clear  away  its  ditHculties. 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  Number  of  Generations  as  extant  in 
the  /•hangelist^. 

I  In  this  Section,  Dr.  B.  first  considers  the  number  of  gene¬ 
rations  in  each  Evangelist,  and  gives  several  quotations  from 
the  primitive  fathers,  concerning  the  mystical  meaning  of  42 
m  Matthew’,  and  77  in  Luke;  with  these  childish  conceits, 
■'  v>hirh  are  a  disgrace  to  theology,  he  should  not  have  defiled 
^  ijis  pages.  However,  they  prove,  that  the  number  in  Luke 
^  'vas  read  differently,  some  reading  70,  others  73,  and  others 
^  77,  which  last  is  the  number  that  appears  in  the  Greek,  w  here 

^  the  two  terminating  names,  God  and  Joseph,  are  included. 

^  As  Irenicus,  Africanus,  and  Ambrosius  assert,  that  Luke  has 
''  S'  lue  names  interpolated  ;  to  detect  this  error.  Dr.  B.  divides 
tlie  genealogy  into  4  classes.  1.  from  God  to  Abraham.  2 
f  oin  Abraham  to  David.  3.  from  David  to  Salathiel.  4.  from 
^  S^ilathiel  to  Christ.  From  Abraham  to  Christ,  .Ambrosius  rec- 
Ions  50  generations,  i.  e.  51  names;  Africanus  reckons  from 
Abraham  to  Joseph,  50  persons,  i.  c.  to  Christ,  51  names:  but 
tJie  present  text  contains  56  names.  Hence  it  is  probable,  5 
2  interpolated,  unless  w'e  suppose  the  name  of  Abra- 

^  0  ii'  to  be  excluded,  and  then  there  are  4  names  in  the  3  suc- 
J  eding  classes  to  be  expunged.  In  the  1st  division,  iherc- 
fere,  there  is  no  interpolation.  As  to  the  2d  division,  from 
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Abraham  to  David,  it  is  evident,  from  the  consent  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  from  the  consent  of  MSS.  and  Versions,  and  frohi  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament, — Ruth.  iv.  18.  I  Chron.  ii. !).  12. — 
tliat  neither  of  the  F.vanj»elists  has  siitVcred  any  interpolation 
in  this  part  ol’  the  genealogy ;  tiiongli  in  Luke  iii.  3:5.  some 
MSS.  and  Wrsions  insert  another  name  between  Aram  and  Ks- 
rom.  'FhllS  the  Coptic;  ^a,  A^t»a^a<o,  (^a  £<7’^*',*^- 

Having  accounted  for  this  error,  and  finding  no  evidence,  in 
the  received  text,  of  an  interpolation  in  this  2d  part  of  the  ; 
genealogy.  Dr.  B.  examineswhethcr  the  four  names  benot  found 
inthe  two  parts  of  the  genealogy  between  David  and  Christ,  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  in  that  which  follows  the  Babylonish  f 
captivity;  as  previously  the  Jews  were  both  punctual  and  cor*  ^ 
rect,  in  keeping  their  genealogical  records. 

Recent  interpreters  have  asserted,  that  two  names,  MatthatM 
and  Ln  /have  been  interpolated,  ver.  24.  because  Africanus,  i 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Kvangelists,  places  Melchi  theji 
third  from  the  end,  and  making  him  the  father  of  Heli,  leavesM 
no  room  for  Matthat  and  Levi.  This  method  of  reconciling* 
the  Kvangelists  is  followed  by  And)rose,  lib.  3.  in  I.uc. 
Hieron.  (*om.  in  Matthew,  Naziauzen  in  his  genealogical 
vers(*s,  and  Augustin  Retr.  ii.  7.  But  on  the  other  hand,  itr^ 
is  objected,  1.  'J'hat  the  testimony  of  these  fathers  is  worthy 
little  credit,  because  inconsistent  with  itself.  Austin  himself^ 
mentions  43  generations  from  David  to  Christ,  77  persons  iii,^ 
the  whole  genealogy  ;  he  therefore  could  omit  none.  2.  Thouglip 
Africanus  does  omit  some,  it  is  not  certain  which  they  arc;  it^ 
is  possible  he  transposed  Matthat  and  Levi ;  for  it  does  not  apr-  ; 
pear  w  bom  he  makes  the  father  of  Melchi.  Damaseenus,  wk 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Africanus,  transposes  these  namek, 
and  makes  Levi  \\\c  father  of  Melchi,  not  his  Son ;  as  dor ; 
also  Epiphanius  in  a  hitherto  inedited  fragment  produced  bi 
Dr.  B.  in  this  publication,  p.  46.  In  the  Cod.  A.  of  Matth^," 
instead  of  Matthat  the  Son  of  Leviy  the  Son  of  Melchi y  the 
of  Janna  ;  we  read,  Melchiy  the  Soil  of  Matthat. — of  Janna^^ 
Levi:  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  Africanus  omittfi 
Matthat  and  /.ni.  3.  These  names  are  not  omitted  in  anyo 

the  ancient  Versions,  nor  in  any  MS.  yet  discovered. 

In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory'  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject  ‘i 
Dr.  B.  introduces  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  w/nouj 
of  MSS.  Versions,  ike.  on  Luke  iii.  24 — 31;  from  which 
jud^*  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  extract. 

V.  24.  MiXx*  is  omitted  by  the  Cod.  Vaticanus — Instead 
ViaT^ar,  -low  Aiv*,  t©w  tou  la»»a,  one  of  the  Bodlcian  MS  <1 

reads  MtXxS  Mar^ar,  row  lar»a,  tow  Aiwi.  '  I 

—  many  MSS.  read  MarGav,  and  the  Antehieronyi^  9 

versions  read,  some  Matthiac  —  Mathei —  Mathi  —  Mat#*  % 
Mathaj — and  Matthatiap. 
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- Itistead  of  ivatva*  is  read  in  one  of  Matthai’s  MSS. 

V.  25.  is  omitted  by  several  of  the  Antehierony- 

Tiiian  and  by  the  Vulgate  versions. 

—  is  omitted  also  by  the  same. 

—  Naotfx,  is  read  Nauum  by  some,  and  Anum  by  others. 

—  EjrXi,  read  EcrXiji*,  E<rcr«i,  and  EX(r»,  in  dilVerent  MSS.  and 
\cdihy  four  of  the  Antehieronymian. 

— Nay>»*,  in  many  MSS.  Ary**,  in  the  Vulgate  Mugge^  and 
in  the  Cod.  Vercellensis,  Nance  :  instead  of  Nary**,  one  of  Mat* 
thai’s  MSS.  has  Zax^o>. 

V.  26.  MaxO,  is  omitted  by  the  Vulgate,  and  some  of  the  An. 
tehieronymian  versions.  'The  Cod.  Forojuliensis  hsis  Manat, 

—  MarraOtoi;.  the  (^>d.  Leicestr.  reads  MarOjov,  and  some  of 
the  Antehier.  Mathiani^  Matthiie^d^v\^  Mathath  ;  and  one  adds 
Jae  alter  MxTTaGiou. 

—  in  one  of  Matthai’s  MSS.  Aiv*. —  Semeja  and  Semein 
in  the  Vercell.  and  W‘ronensis. 

— the  Cod.  Vatic,  and  Cod.  L.  in  Griesbach  read  : 
several  others  agree  in  the  same  reading,  and  with  them  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  versions, and  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Some 
also  read  Oscchy  Oschcy  Josethy  and  Joseph  i)sse. 

— loi/^a,  read  uJa  in  Cod.  Vat.  L.  Cod.  Leicestr.  and  Idda  and 
Joiade  by  some  I^tin  MSS. 

V.  27.  li^aiva  rc.ad  by  the  Codd.  Alexandr.  Vatic,  and 

scv(»ral  others,  iav»a>  and  Jonte  by  some  others. 

V.  30.  &  3 1.  EXiiaxfi/yi,  MiXf*,  Ma*»air,  are  omitted  in  some  of  the 
Latin  MSS.  MiXia  only  is  omitted  in  one  of  the  Antchieron, 
Ma*»a,  in  the  Cod.  Alexandr.  and  two  others. 

From  this  collation  of  authorities,  Dr.  B.  concludes,  1.  that 
the  Omission  of  Melchiy  in  the  Codex  Vaticanns  is  an  error,  as 
it  contradicts  Africanus,  and  all  the  fathers,  versions,  and 
MSS.  2.  That  three  names  have  been  omitted  in  the  Antehie¬ 
ronymian  version  by  Sabatier ;  and  also  in  the  Cod.  Vercell. 
aiuf  Cod.  Veron.  viz.  v.  25,  ^IattathiasOi\^^  Amos ;  and  in  ver. 
-6.  Maath, 

Of  these,  two,  viz.  Mattathiasv,  2b,  and  Maath  v.  26.  are 
omitted  in  Dr.  B.’s  MS.  Z,  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  An¬ 
tehieronymian  version  ;  and  which  also  reads  Mattathias  for 
Matthat,  Hence  arises  a  suspicion  that  Maath  is  an  interpo^ 
latmn,  and  should  be  omitted,  and  x\\dX  Mattathias  ver.  26.  al¬ 
though  omitted  in  many  MSS.  is  that  which  occurs  v.  25. 

I  As  to  the  names  Melea  and  Mainany  both  appt^ar  to  he  inter¬ 
polated.  Excluding  these  four  names,  MattathiaSy  Maathy 
Metcoy  and  Mainany  (unless,  for  one  of  these,  Amos  slinuld 
he  Rejected)  the  genealogy  will  consist  of  72  generations. 

rhese  generations  Dr.  B.,  following  ireneens,  thinks,  should 
he  laid  down  in  the  following  order. 

L  Jesus.  2.  Joseph,  (or  Mary  the  daughter  of  Heli).  3. 
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Abraham  to  David,  it  is  evident,  from  the  consent  of  tlie  fa- 
thers,  from  the  consent  of  MSS.  and  Versions,  and  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament, — Ruth.  iv.  18.  I  Chron.  ii.  9.  12. — 
tliat  neither  of  the  Evanj>elists  has  sntTered  any  interpolation 
in  this  pari  of  the  genealogy  ;  thougli  in  Luke  iii.  33.  some 
MSS.  and  Versions  insert  another  name  between  Aram  and  Ks- 
rom.  ’^I'hns  the  Coj)tic;  A^n, 

Having  accounted  tor  this  error,  and  finding  no  evidence,  in 
the  reieived  text,  of  an  interpolation  in  this  2d  part  of  the 
genealogy.  Dr.  B.  examines  whether  the  four  names  he  not  found 
inthe  two  parts  of  the  genealogy  lietween  David  and  Christ,  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  in  that  which  follows  the  Rahylonish 
captivity;  as  previously  the  Jews  were  both  punctual  and  cor¬ 
rect,  in  keeping  their  genealogical  records. 

Recent  interpreters  have  asserted,  that  two  names,  Matthat 
aiul  Ln  i  have  hecn  interpolated,  ver.  24.  because  Africanus, 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Kvangelists,  places  Melchi  the 
third  from  the  end,  and  making  him  the  father  of  Heli,  leaves 
iu»  room  for  Matthat  and  Levi,  This  method  of  reconciling 
the  Evangelists  is  followed  by  Ambrose,  lib.  3.  in  Luc. 
Micron.  Corn,  in  Matthew,  Nazianzen  in  his  genealogical 
verses,  and  Augustin  Retr.  ii.  7.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  objected,  1.  'riiat  tlic  testimony  of  these  fathers  is  worthy  ut 
little  credit,  because  inconsistent  with  itself.  Au.>tin  himself 
mentions  43  generations  from  David  to  Christ,  77  persons  in, 
the  whole  genealogy  ;  he  therefore  could  omit  none.  2.  Thouglii 
Afficanus  does  omit  some,  it  is  not  certain  which  they  arc;  it: 
IS  possible  he  transposed  Matthat  and  Levi ;  for  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  whom  he  makes  the  father  of  A/t7i7ri.  Dama.scenus,  wIk 
endeavours  to  rec*oncile  Africanus,  transposes  these  names; 
and  makes  Levi  x\\e  father  of  Melchi,  not  his  Son ;  as  does  * 
also  Epiphanius  in  a  hitherto  inedited  fragment  produced  br 
Dr.  B.  in  this  publication,  p.  46.  In  the  (\)d.  A.  of  Matthai 
instead  of  Matthat  the  Son  of  Lexiy  the  Son  of  Melchi y  the  4S?*I 
of  Janna  ;  wo  read,  Melchi y  the  Son  of  Matthat, — of  Janna--^. 
Lni:  it  d(H‘s  not  follow,  therefore,  tliat  Africanus  omittr 
Matthat  and  Zn  i.  3.  These  names  are  not  omitted  in  any  a 
the  ancient  Versions,  nor  in  any  MS.  yet  discovered. 

In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory’  view  of  this  part  of  thesubjeo 
Dr.  P.  introduces  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  ■w/r/baj 
i>fMSS.  Versions,  &c.  on  Luke  iii.  24 — 31;  from  which 
jud^  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  extract. 

V.  24.  MiXx*  ii^  omitted  by  the  Cod.  Vatican  us — Instead 
^laT&ar,  “ioy  An/*,  t©i/  7ou  Ia*»a,  OIIC  of  the  Bodlcian  ^ 

reads  lot  MarGatT,  tow  larva,  tov  Aiw». 

—  MaiGar.  many  MSS.  read  MarGar,  and  the  Antehierony 
versions  read,  some  Matthix  —  Matliei —  Mathi  —  Ms 
Mathac — and  Matlhatia?. 
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- Instead  of  u»**av  is  read  in  one  of  Mattha'i’s  MSS. 

V.  25.  M»T7«Siaf.  is  omitted  by  several  of  the  Antehierony* 
mian  and  by  the  Vulgate  versions. 

—  Afxviy  is  omitted  also  by  the  same. 

—  Natot^,  is  road  Xauutn  by  some,  and  Anuvi  by  others. 

—  Ea-Xi,  read  EcrXi/n,  E<r{r«*,  and  EX(r»,  in  dilVerent  MSS.  and 
St’dihy  four  of  the  Antohieronymian. 

— Na>7»*,  in  many  MSS.  Ary»»,  in  the  Vulgate  Maggty  and 
in  the  Cod.  Vercellensis,  Nance  :  instead  of  Nayy«*,  one  of  Mat- 
thaVs  MSS.  has  Iax^o>. 

V.  26.  M»xO,  is  omitted  by  the  Vulgate,  and  some  of  the  An- 
t(*hieronvmian  versions.  'I’he  Cod.  Forojuliensis  has  3fanat. 

—  M»T7a9*ov.  the  (^od.  Leicestr.  reads  MarOnv,  and  some  of 
the  .\ntehicr.  Mathianiy  J/d/MiVr,  and  Mathath  ;  and  one  adds 
sfae  alter  MarraGioi;. 

—  Ii/xit,  in  one  of  Matthai’s  MSS.  Aiw*. —  Smieja  and  Semein 
in  the  Vercell.  and  V'^eronensis. 

— the  Cod.  Vatic,  and  Cod.  L.  in  Gricsbach  read  Iv<ni;^  : 
several  others  agree  in  the  same  reading,  and  with  them  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  versions,and  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Some 
also  read  Osechy  Oschcy  Josethy  and  Joseph  Osse. 

— lovJa,  read  uJa  in  Cod.  Vat.  L.  Cod.  Leicestr.  and/c/^/a  and 
Joiade  by  some  I^tin  MSS. 

V.  27.  rCfid  iwarav  by  thc  Codd.  Alexandr.  Vatic,  and 
several  others,  iav>a»  and  Jon/t  by  some  others. 

V.  30.  &  31.  EXitctxii^,  MiXia,  are  omitted  in  some  of  the 

Latin  MSS.  MiXi«  only  is  omitted  in  one  of  the  Antchicron. 
Ma*»ay  in  thc  Cod.  Alexandr.  and  two  others. 

From  this  collation  of  authorities,  Dr.  B.  concludes,  1.  that 
the  Ofnission  oi  Melchiy  in  the  Codex  Vaticaniis  is  an  error,  as 
it  contradicts  Africanus,  and  all  the  fathers,  versions,  and 
MSS.  2.  That  three  names  have  been  omitted  in  the  Antehie- 
ronymian  version  by  Sabatier ;  and  also  in  the  Cod.  Vercell. 
and  Cod.  Veron.  viz.  v.  25.  Mattathias  mud  Amos  ;  and  in  ver. 
-6.  Maath. 

Of  these,  two,  viz.  Mattathiasw.  25.  and  Maath  v.  26.  are 
omitted  in  Dr.  B.’s  MS.  Z,  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  An- 
tehieronymian  version  ;  and  which  also  reads  Mattathias  for 
Matthat.  Hence  arises  a  suspicion  that  Maath  is  an  interpo^ 
lation,  and  should  be  omitted,  and  x\\?x  Mattathias  Vcr.  26.  al¬ 
though  omitted  in  many  MSS.  is  that  which  occurs  v.  25. 
As  to  the  names  Melea  and  Mainany  both  appear  to  he  inter¬ 
polated.  Excluding  these  four  names,  MattathiaSy  Maathy 
Melea y  and  Mainany  (unless,  for  one  of  these,  Amos  sliould 
he  rejected)  the  genealogy  will  consist  of  72  generations. 

These  generations  Dr.  B.,  following  irenams,  thinks,  should 
[he  laid  down  in  the  following  order. 

I.  Jesus.  2.  Joseph,  (or  Mary  the  daughter  of  Heli),  3. 
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iieii  the  graiuliiithcr  ot'  Ciirii»t.  4.  Miittliat.  5.  Levi.  6.  Mel- 
chi.  7.  Janiia.  S.  Joseph.  9.  Mattathias.  10.  Amos.  II. 
Naum.  l‘J.  Ksli.  I*.  NiiL»^c.  14.  Semei.  15.  Joseph.  16. 

Judii.  17.  Joanna.  IS.  Kliesa.  19.  Zerubbabel.  20.  Sa- 
lathiel.  21.  Neii.  22.  Melchi.  23.  Aiidi.  24.  Cosam.  25. 

Klmodam.  26.  Kr.  27.  Jose.  2S.  Eliezer.  29.  Jorim. 
30.  Miitthat.  31.  lavi.  32.  Simeon.  33.  Jmla.  34.  Jo¬ 
seph.  3.5.  Jonau.  36.  Eliakim.  37.  Maitatha.  3S.  Na¬ 
than.  39.  David.  40.  Jesse.  41.  Obeil.  42.  Hooz.  43. 
Salmon.  44.  Xaasson.  45.  Amiiiitlab.  46.  Aram.  47. 
Esrom.  4S.  IMiarez.  49.  Judah.  50.  Jacob.  51.  Isaac. 
52.  Abraham.  53.  IVrah.  54.  Nahor.  55.  Seriig.  56. 
Kagan.  57.  Peleg.  5S.  Kber.  59.  Sala.  60.  Lainan.  61. 

Arphaxail.  62.  Sliem.  (>3.  Noali.  64.  Lamech.  65.  Me- 

thusiila.  66.  Faioch.  67.  .Iona.  6S.  Mahalaleel.  69.  Cai- 
naii.  70.  Enos.  71.  Seth.  72.  Adam. 

From  the  generations  thus  laid  down,  there  will  be  found 
51  names  between  Christ  and  Abraham,  exelmling  the  latter, 
which  agrees  both  with  Africanns  and  Ambrosins.  Now  let 
30  year.->  be  reckoned  to  each  generation  between  Christ  and 
David  ;  Salat hiel  will  then  appear  to  have.  l)een  born 
anno  570  before  (’hrist,  which  will  be  found  near  the  truth; 
and  David  1140.  Davitl,  in  fact,  was  born  1085  H.  C.,  whence 
there  appt'ars  an  error  of  55  years,  or  about  t!ie  20th  part  of 
the  whole  time  in  so  many  generations.  I'lit  according  to  the 
received  text  of  Luke,  Salathiel  must  he  horn  H.  (’.  630, 
Daviil  1260;  thjs  would  he  an  error  of  175  years,  or  one  sixth 
part  of  the  whole  mter\al. 

The  manner  in  w  hich  Dr.  B.  pursues  his  genealogical  inve.s. 
tigaiions  is  e<jually  ingenious  and  interesting  ;  but  of  tlie  re¬ 
maining  .sections,  we  must  deter  our  aeeount  to  a  future  occa¬ 
sion,  as  the  additional  space  it  may  necessarily  require,  cannot 
in  one  number  be  conveniently  devoted  to  that  purpose!. 

An.  VI.  Sau! :  a  Poem,  in '1‘wo  Parts.  By  William  Sotheby,  Esq. 
4to.  pp.  UK).  Price  18/.  bds.  Cadell  and  Co.  1807. 

"  cornu!  mind  w  enmity  against  God ;  Jorit  is  not  sub¬ 

ject  to  the  iau'  of  Gody  nor  indeed  can  be''  Uom.  chap, 
viii.  V.  7.  Phis  alarming,  unainhignous,  irreversible  truth  ol 
revelation  presents  an  inlkllible  test  whereby  every  professor 
of  religion  ought  treqneiitly  to  try  his  ow  n  spirit ;  for  he  may 
be  assured  that  the  perfect  love  of  Cod  ilwelicih  not  iit  hiin» 
while  he  can  discover  i*t  his  disposition  one  feature  of  tlie 
rarnal  mind,  whose  ehmity  is  so  inveterate,  that  no. change, 
mitigation,  restriction,  or  improvement,  can  reduce  it  to  obe¬ 
dience.  I'he  carnal  mind,  therefore,  with  all  its  evil  alfections 
the  Anialikites  oi  the  soul,  must  be  utterly  destroye<l;  and 
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lie,  who  by  the  grace  of  God  overcomes  all  the  rest,  and  spares 
only  one  of  this  rebellious  generation,  commits  the  sin  of 
Saul,  when  he  saveJ  alive,— and  like  SauTs  will  his  pu- 

ni^hInellt  be  ;  for  the  l.ord  will  “  re/ect  him  from  the  king^ 
(torn  pre[)ared  for  the  righteous,  frv>m  the  fou'idatioii  of  the 
world.”  riie  life  of  Saul,  from  the  day  when  his  impetuosity 
:uul  unbelief  made  him  anticipate  the  sacrifice  at  Giiieah,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fearful  example  of  the  irresistiole  ascendancy  of  the 
carnal  mind  over  man,  and  its  implacable  enmity  against  God, 
('ontinually  sinning  and  sorrowing,  vet  never  repenting  ;  at 
every  step  advimeing  further  in  disobedience  and  sinking 
deeper  in  destruction,  yet  never  attempting,  never  even  de¬ 
siring  to  r  jturn  to  the  path  of  duty  wliicb  he  had  abandoned, — 
we  behold  the  infatnatod  Monarch,  like  Pliaroah,  hardening  bis 
heart  the  more,  as  the  judgements  of  God  fell  more  heavily 
upon  him,  till  at  length  irretrievably  confirmed  in  rebellion, 
and  inextricably  implicated  in  ruin,  still  cleaving  to  his  crimes 
and  only  struggling  to  escape  their  consecuiences,  in  the 
blindness  and  .plirenzy  of  despair  be  braved  “  the  wrath 
to  come,”  and  in  fleeing  from  present  sufh?riiig,  became 
ai  once  the  victim  and  the  executioner  of  the  righteous  venge¬ 
ance  that  pursued  him. 

Wc  have  thought  it  useful,  at  the  opening  of  this  article, 
thus  plainly  to  trace,  the  true  cause  of  all  the  wickedness  and 
misery  of  Saul,  in  his  persevering  “  enmity  against  (>od 
for  it  was  not  because  lie  was  *  “  a  sinner  above  all  others,” 
in  practice,  that  he  was  forsaken  and  afHicted  of  the  Lord,  but 
because  be  remained^  even  under  chastisement,  unbroken  in 
iic.irt  and  imcontrite  in  spirit.  His  tears,  supplications,  and 
sacrifices  were  in  vain,  because  he  intreated  not  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  tyranny  of  bis  sins,  but  from  tlie  sword  of  the 
Philistines  ;  he  never  souglit  for  pardon^  and  therefore  he  never 
fomul  peace.  We  proceed  to  the  /ork  before  ns. 

riie  reign  of  Saul  is  more  full  of  astonishing  incidents, 
deeply  interesting  scenes,  and  romantic  adventures,  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  portion  of  Jewish  Irstory  ;  and  by  exhibiting 
impressive  pictures  of  the  people  and  the  manners  of  an  agt! 
very  remote  and  dissimilar  from  our  own,  it  furnishes  the 
finest  materials  ibr  heroic  song,  with  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  being  in  general  so  well  understood,  as  not  to  require  the 
tashionaiile  incumbrance  of  long  notes,  that  so  frequently  ag¬ 
gravate  the  price,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  mmlern  poetry. 
.Mr.  Sotlieby  is  not  the  first  British  Bard,  who  has  chosem  to 
adorn  this  period  of  terrors  and  tribulation  with  the  glories  of 
vorsi*.  (!owley,  in  his  DavideiSy  a  fragment,  of  w^ich  he  cottt* 
plcted  only  four  books,  has  celebrate,  so  far  as  it  proceeiK 
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the  same  subjects  as  Mr.  Sotheby,  but  at  greater  length  ;  and 
it  is  curiou®  that  the  latter  has  nearly  as  much  abridged,  as  the 
former  had  expanded  the  original  narrative.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  irrelevant  to  draw  any  comparison  Ix  tween  the  two 
poems,  or  the  two  no<'ts,  (whose  geniuses  irc  as  diverse  as 
the  climes  of  the  torriil  and  temperate  zones)  for  Mr.  Sotheby 
has  apparenriv  borrowed  nothing  from  his  forerunner  ;  the 
only  fiction^  common  to  both,  and  for  which  neither  can  claim 
the  merit  of  originality,  is  n  vision  of  the  futnre  revolutions  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom  : — and  ever\  historic  j)oet  since  the.  days 
of  Virgil  has  a  dre  am  of  this  kit  d,  in  which,  taking  advantage 
of  being  born  after  hi'  hero,  he  marvellously  Joretvls  the  pasty 
w  ith  a  precision  and  cireninst.intialitv  w  hich  we  never  discover 
in  a  true  prophet.  Ibit  we  cannot  pass  by  the  'jreat  neg¬ 
lected  name  ofCowh'v,  without  doing  revep'uce  to  his  memo-  * 
ry  in  a  few*  words.  His  errors  were  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  age  ; 
his  excellences  were  irnl\  his  own.  He  xvas  the  first  of  the 
class  of  Pn(‘ts  in  w  hieli  he  ranked  liiiii'^elf  ;  and  in  any  other 
class  he  migjt  have  ranked  afnott^  the  first,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  tv  read  six  of  the  worst  lines  that  he  ever  wrote,  with¬ 
out  discerning,  by  the  man  h  of  his  ihonglit,  the  dignity  of  his 
genius  eveti  in  it'i  degradation.  His  “  is  one  of  the 

noblest  lyrics  in  onr  language.  I'he  fate  of  Cowley,  as  a  poet, 
has  been  singular  ;  the  faults  for  which  he  was  admired  by 
contemporaries  beyond  bis  merits,  have  sunk  those  very  . 
merits  below  their  standard  with  posterity.  He  will  never 
be  forgotten,  but  be  w  ill  rarely  be  read.  .Such  is  the  fallen 
reputation  of  one,  whose  very  first  line,  in  bis  first  ode,  sounds 
in  the  ear  of  a  young  poet  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  that 
calls  him  to  glory: — 

“  fl’hat  shall  I  do  to  be  for  evtr  knoxi'ii 

Mr.  Sotheby’s  qualification  for  the  bigii  task  which  be  has 
undertaken,  will  not  be  meanly  estimated  by  those  who  have 
read  bis  translationsof  Wielaiitl’sOberon,  and  Virgil’sGeorgies, 
and  some  original  pieces  which  he  has  published.  Cow  ley’s 
Poem  was  to  nave  ncen  strictly  epic  in  its  construction.  Mr. 
Sotheby’s  phiJ}  is  more  simple,  but  bis  manner  is  more  intri-  ’ 
cate  anil  artificial.  He  assumes  the  history  Saul,  from  the 
period  when  he  was  first  haunted  by  “  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Cord,”  and  continues  it  to  bis  death.  On  this  plain#  path  he 
had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  lime :  but 
to  give  an  air  of  vigour  and  originality  to  his  work,  instead 
of  a  sober  stately  chronicle  of  events  Mr.  Sotheby  has  actually 
written  a  lyric  poem  in  blank  verse  ;  it  is  heroic  only  to 
the  eye  ;  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  character  ot  the 
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ihoujjhts,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  composition,  is  purely  li/ricalj 
abounilint;  with  transitions,  interrogatives,  digressions,  a|>os- 
trophes,  exclamations,  and  every  fimire  of  speech  and  Hitflit 
of  sentimeiit,  for  which  the  most  daring  and  irregular  pinda- 
rics  have,  been  distinguished.  Nay,  so  entirely  has  ihe  |K)et 
been  carriv*d  awav  bv  iltc  genius  of  the  ode,  that  there  are 
few  pages  comparaiivcly  of  regular  narrative  in  his  volume  :  the 
mind  ot  the  reader  is  continually  addressed  as  being  previously 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  that  occurs,  and  the 
author,  instead  of  unfolding  with  deep  and  earnest  delibera¬ 
tion  the  seci^ts  of  a  strange  and  w'ondcrful  story,  seems,  like  an 
ancient  minstrd  at  a  feast  of  hero<*s,  to  beelot|uently  descant¬ 
ing  on  themes  already  familiar  to  his  audience.  Incidents  are 
often  (>  rapnlly  jjlanced  over,  so  abruptly  begun,  or  so  sudden- 
Iv  ended,  by  .'lig  .t  evanescent  allusions,  that  tbc  greater  part 
of  th(‘poein  will  be  obscure,  and  many  passages  wholly  unin¬ 
telligible,  to  readers  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  scripture 
narrative.  To  relieve  the.  dniness  of  onr  prosv',— for  our 
readers  must  be  im patient  to  try  Mr.  SothebyVs  verse — we 
shall  olfer  an  example  of  tliis  trait  of  oni  author’s  style. 

‘  Where  Jesse’s  son?  The  minstrel’s  echoing  cave, 

Peopled  of  visions  luminous,  no  more 
Rings  to  his  harp,  l  ull  o)  the  spirit  of  God, 

He,  living  image  of  “  the  branch”  to  come. 

Wanders  a  lonely  exile.  Round  his  path 

The  hireling  murdervr  lurks :  Saul’s  bowmen  urge 

His  restless  fli'^ht.  Who,  from  th’  anointed  brow, 

What  arm  wards  off  the  blow  ?  Thine,  h  ir  of  Saul ! 

Thine,  brother  of  his  Soul.  On  Ezel’s  field 
Thou  giv’st  th’  appointed  signal,  timely  heard 
Forewarning.  I  behold  thee  issuing  forth  : 

Pale  on  thy  way  the  day- star  gleams.  'Fhou  stand’st 
Intent,  thy  bow  stretch’d  forth,  and  on  its  chord 
The  shaft  drawn  back  for  Hight.  A  stripling,  near, 

Rends  watchful  of  the  arrow,  where  it  lij^hts. 

Thrice  beyond  Ezel’s  stone  thy  arrow  flies. 

Whose  voice,  but  thine,  far-heard,  aloud  exclaims 
“  Make  speed,  haste,  stay  not!”  On  the  stripling  runs, 

And  gathering  up  the  arrows,  one  by  one. 

Departs.  Ere-long,  from  ambush  where  he  lay, 

The  son  of  Jesse  comes.  The  Brothers  meet 
By  stealth.  The  tear  upon  each  other’s  neck 
Gives  mournful  greeting.*  pp.  148—150. 

Who,  without  minute  recollection  of  the  circumstanceH  here 
recortlecl,  could  possibly  comprehend  this  rhapsody  of  cjues- 
Hons  and  answers  ? — yet  by  such  que^stions  and  answer>,  the 
wars  and  jealousies  of  Saul  and  David  are  principally  tnld. 
c  are  not  remaking  on  this,  as  in  itself  either  faulty 
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or  mcritoriou?»,  but  only  ilit*  most  liistinguishinp  feature  oi 
Mr.  Sotheby’s  style  in  his  present  work  :  in  many  passages 
he  has  been  eminently  happy  in  the  use  of  this  fornu  aiul  in 
few  mure  imliHerently  successful  than  in  the  foregoing.  He 
hud  an  indiapiitahle  riglit,  in  detiance  of  all  poelicai  precedent 
and  critical  authoiitv,  to  tell  Ids  story  in  his  own  way  ;  for 
every  writer  is  an  absolute  sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
own  works,  anil  he  may  rule  his  suhjects  by  whatsoever  laws 
he  pleases,  liuleed,  boih  liie  merit  and  success  of  poetical 
productions  depend  much  less  on  regularity  of  plan,  which 
may  be  common  to  all,  (for  all  m:iy  learn  what  rules  can  teach) 
than  on  the  power  and  >kill  displayed  in  the  execution,  which 
must  he  pecnliai  to  each  writer  in  hisovvn  pieces;  for  it  is  hy 
siij)eri(*ritv  in  those  (piurdicalions  wherein  a  poet  least  reseni- 
hles  all  otiiers,  that  he  may  estalilish  a  splendid  and  lasting  re¬ 
putation.  'I'liere  is  not  a  bai\i  o\  first  rate  celebrity  among  the 
doud  or  the  living,  who  is  honoured  for  having  cifiuiUcd  any 
otlier  ;  firty  o/tc  of  that  rank  is  illustrious  for  having  rxcellvd 
all  utlnT'i  ill  some  point  cf  singular  and  original  merit.  VVeare 
therefore  mon*  disposed  to  euemiiage,  than  to  dt'press,  the  spirit 
of  imiova  ion,  so  conspicuous  among  oiir  contemporaries;  being 
]»ersuadeil  that  it  is  ofiener  in  a  daring  departure,  from  critical 
iloguias,  than  l)y  a  servile  adherence  to  them,  that  excellence 
of  ilie  higliest  degree  in  poetical  composition  is  attained.  Hence, 
as  no  poet  i)W'e>  allegiance  to  any  laws  hut  such  as  he  either 
iMi.»ct>  or  adopts,  and  as  Mr.  Sothehy  has  not  pretended  to 
obey  ihosi*  of  epic  poetry,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  and 
miiu.^t  to  iudge  him  by  them.  \Ve  sln.ll  therefore  acknow¬ 
ledge,  w'lihont  hesitation,  the  legitimacy  of  “  Saul,”  and  con- 
fcidt  r  It  as  no  ohj  ’ciion  to  onr  recommending  him  to  our 
fr.cnds,  tlmt  his  story  is  told  rather  in  the  style  of  the  age  in 
whieh  he  tlourished,  than  in  that  of  any  othec  and  more  refined 
period  ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  urged  in  depreciation  of  the 
work  before  us,  tiiat  it  is  composed  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Deborah  liu*  proplietess,  and  David  the  psalmist,  than  after 
the  example  of  Hoiiut,  or  according  to  the  manner  of  Vir- 

I’"''- .. 

W'itlnmt  lOgu’arly  analysing  this  poem  (which  would  be 
unnece^ary,  as  the  anihor  has  added  very  little  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  hisu  rv)  we  ^haIl  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  merits 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Sothehy  has  very  finely  imagined  the  spirit,  that  tor- 
mentcil  Saul,  to  he  the  changing  apparition  of  what  he  liiinselt 
had  been  in  former  periods  of  his  life  ;  in  the  following  ad’ect- 
ing  passage,  the  pangs  of  remorse  u'ithout  rcpenlance  arc 
awfully  exhibited. 
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‘  Fear,  strange  fear, 

Oq  Israel’s  King  fell  terrible :  At  tinies 
The  hair  ofhU  ^sh  stood  up  and  all  his  bones 
Shook,  while  an  image  past  before  his  face, 

Shapeless  as  that  whereon  the  Temanite  * 

Gaz’d,  yet  discern’d  not,  when  it  stilly  stood, 

'i’he  shadowy  form.  Anon,  ’t  was  poignant  woe. 

Woe  without  name  :  yet,  haply,  not  unknown 
Of  those,  who  with  the  bitterness  of  grief 
O’er- wearied,  rous’d  from  slumber,  likest  death. 

Feel  in  their  heart  deep  agony,  ere  thought 
Has  trac’d  its  cause,  or  sigh  yet  utterance  found. 

And  oft  gay  scenes  of  blissful  days  gone  by, 

O’er  Saul  came  troublous.  Then,  distinctly  seen, 

A  form,  accordant  with  each  vision,  rose 
Hefore  him.  Now  the  spectre  shape  put  on 
Bright  inug’ry  of  one  in  bloom  of  years 
Just  opening  into  manhood.  On  his  brow 
Dwelt  peace,  dwelt  innocence,  dwelt  gentle  joy. 

Gay  hope  and  youthful  ardor  brightly  beam’d. 

Like  sunshine,  from  the  radiance  of  his  eye, 
l^ooking  delight  on  all  That  form  was  Saul : 

Saul  beautiful,  Saul  guiltless,  S.iul  belov’d, 

Uiiscepter’d  yet,  nor  wearing  other  pomp 
Than  youth’s  celestial  graces.  Such  its  shape. 

But  oh,  what  form  of  words,  from  earthly  lip. 

May  syllable  its  language  ?  Now  more  gay 
Than  trill  of  bird  that  calls  the  sunbeams  up: 

Now,  as  the  lute  of  pity,  passing  sweet : 

At  times,  as  one  in  rage,  with  tongue  of  hre  ; 

Still  changeful  as  discordant  passions  mov’d. 

So  strangely  mutable  th’  Aiolian  wire 
Shapes  to  the  wind  its  melodies,  and  breathes 
Wild  voice,  or  sweet,  or  plaintive.  Hark  !  its  sound. 

Its  pastoral  sound.  And  lo  !  the  vision  takes 
Fair  semblance  of  a  shepherd,  simply  clad 
In  weeds  that  Saul  once  wore,  when  o’er  the  heights 
Of  Ephraim,  or  where  Cedron’s  torrent  rolls. 

He  watch’d  his  father’s  flock.’  pp.  o — 7. 

Again  the  spirit  assumes  forms  of  almost  unexampled 
rror. 

*  a  shapeless  spectre  dark 

Would  tow’r  before  the  throne,  and  touch,  it  seem’d. 

That  phantom  King,  and  vanish  ;  and  with  him 
So  vanishing,  the  visions  of  delight, 

Mizpah,  its  pomp,  and  people,  vanish’d  all ; 

All  save  the  phantom  King,  whom  sudden  gloom 
Compass’d,  and  solitude,  and  silence  drear. 

The  hue  of  death  now  blanch’d  his  brow,  and  faint 
_ His  faltering  tongue.  At  whisper  of  that  voice, 

♦  Job. 
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Rig  tear*  would  gush  down  Saul’s  distemper’d  cheek. 

“  oaul  I  hear  me.”  “  Speak,  oh  speak  !”  the  King  exclaim’d, 

“  Yet  save  me!”  And  the’ spectre  at  his  feet 
Sank  mute,  and  o’er  the  kneeling  phantom,  Saul 
Hung  motionless :  nor  other  sound  was  heard 
Save  that  low  voice,  and  loud  at  inter\'al8 
'I'he  throbbing  of  Saul’s  bosom.  And  the  voice 
Most  piteous,  ^  Yet  look  on  me  ;  1  am  Saul. 

“  Save  me  from*  bitterness  of  woe  to  come. 

“  ’^rhy  pray’r,  a  winged  messenger,  can  mount 

Where  angels  kneel,  and  bring  down  peace  from  Heav’n. 

“  Shield  me  from  wrath  to  come.  I  am  not  now 
“  VV'^hat  once  1  was.  Hear  me,  oh  King;  Ere  yet 
“  I  wore  the  diadem,  the  gracious  form 
“  Of  one,  the  o’ei  shadowing  angel  of  the  Lord 
“  Look’d  on  me,  as  I  slept :  my  earthly  smile 
“  Answer’d  his  heavenly.  Never  more  that  smile 
“  Shall  on  my  lip  be  seen.  I  sat  enthron’d  : 

“  Man,  as  in  worship,  bow’d  :  their  idol  1. 

“  I  gaz’d,  1  glow’d,  I  gloried  as  a  God. 

*'  That  time  the  Pi  ince  of  darkness  stood  before 
“  My  mortal  sight,  and  on  my  forehead  prest 
“  H  IS  seal ;  and  in  my  heart  the  6end  inbreath’d 
“  That  serves  his  state.  Pride,  who  disdains  to  bow 
“  To  heavenly  rule.  I  am  not  what  I  was, 

“  Nor  what  shall  be,  if  thy  repentant  tear 
“  Wash  not  this  mark  away.”  He  spoke,  and  straight 
'Look  from  his  bro<l'  the  diadem,  and  snow’d 
The  foim  as  of  a  hand  of  fire  that  flam’d. 

Saul  wept  no  more  ;  but,  tranced  with  horror,  thrice 
Smote  his  own  forehead,  and  at  every  blow 
Felt  on  his  brow  the  hand  that  flam’d  with  fire. 

“  Fiend  !”  Saul  exclaim’d. 

Hence  to  thy  native  hell, 

“  In  all  thy  native  loathsomeness  !”  And  Saul 
Smote  at  the  phantom,  and  its  figure  chang’d 
Beneath  him,  as  he  smote  :  and  shape  assum’d 
Scarce  horrid  less  than  demon.  ’  I  was  the  form 
Of  one,  in  age,  from  torturing  dream  of  hell 
Llpris’n,  who,  fixt  in  attitude  of  fear. 

Beholds  with  stony  eye,  that  may  not  close. 

The  fiend  that  rous’d  the  tempest  of  his  brain. 

And  that  fear-fixed  man,  by  fiends  beset, 

Was  Saul,  his  very  self ;  and  front  to  front, 

The  maniac,  and  that  image  of  himself 

Stood  near,  and  mock’d  each  other,  in  their  fears 

Wild  gibbering.’  pp.il— 14. 

In  the  same  book,  which  is  in  our  opinion  altogether  the 
best  in  the  volume,  we  liiiil  the  following  portrait  of  Samuel 
tlic  prophet. 


*  On  each  side, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  like  refluent  waves 
That  clave  t^neath  the  Prophet’s  rotl,  the  Tribcb 
Fell  back,  and  loud  the  shout  of  gladness  rose  $ 

“  Hail  to  thee,  Man  of  God  !  hail.  Father,  Judge, 

“  Deliverer!”  From  his  throne  the  King,  oVraw’d, 

Advanc’d  in  sign  of  reverence,  as  the  Seer 
Drew  nigh  ;  a  mighty  Prophet,  blest  of  God  ; 

A  venerable  man,  who  had  outliv’d 

Many  a  generation.  Hoar  with  age 

His  unshorn  hair,  and  white  as  snowy  flake 

'Phe  beard  that  swept  his  breast ;  yet  Arm  his  foot 

Stept  without  staff  ;  and  his  dark  eye,  undimm’d. 

Shot  forth  celestial  fire,  that  gave  each  word 

Strange  force,  and  sent  its  meaning  to  the  heart.’  pp.  l7,  18 

I'lic*  marshalling  of  the  troops,  and  the  a|)pro{3rlate  exhor- 
lutions  of  Abner  to  the  tribes,  are  well  conceived,  though 
somewhat  tedious;  the  pomp  and  eireumstance  of  war  are 
richly  painted,  and  the  whole  scene  l)ecomes  almost  an  ohject 
t»f  the  senses,  rather  than  of  the  imagination.  I'he  panic  of 
ilui  army  of  Israel,  at  the  first  defiance  of  Goliah,  is  thus 
strongly  pictun'd. 

*  He  spake,  and  brandishing  aloft  his  spear, 

Stept  in  his  might  advancing.  At  each  pace 
Of  the  gigantic  champion,  striding  on. 

Loud  rung  his  brazen  armour.  Deep  dismay 
Confounded  Israel.  In  tumultuous  rout 
The  monarch,  and  his  multitude  in  arms. 

Fled.  As  one  man,  the  multitude,  the  host 
Fled  from  before  him.  None  turn’d  back  to  gaze 
On  him,  who  singly  follow’d.  The  wide  vale 
Spread  its  void  space  between. 

Thus  Gath  prevail’d. 

And  manifest  in  wrath,  Jehovah  pour’d 
His  thunders  down,  and  roll’d  o’er  Israel’s  flight 
Thick  darkness.  Oft  the  voice  of  Saul  was  heard 
In  execrations  terrible.  At  times, 

’Mid  transient  glimpses  of  the  lightning  flash 
That  sparkled  on  his  armour,  Saul  was  seen 
In  act  of  desperation,  dealing  out. 

Madly,  his  shafts  at  random,  mid  his  host 

Who  fled.  And  Israel  knew  the  Lord  her  God.’  pp.  58, 54. 

It  was  a  bold  conception  of  Mr.  Soiheby,  that  Saul,  stung 
with  jealousy  of  David  by  the  songs  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
first  vowed  his  destruction  at  the  altar  of  God. 

‘  He  spake, 

And  o’er  the  altar  bow’d.  None  heard  his  pray’r. 

His  pale  lip  quiver’d  with  th’  unquiet  mind  ; 

And  suddenly,  it  seem’d,  strange  darkness  fell 


Around  him.  Loud  his  groan  was  heard  of  all. 

He  starts  :  and  from  the  sacred  feast,  utitouch'd, 

Speeds  :  and  in  merciless  vengeance,  fiend -possess’d, 

Broods  oVr  th*  unutterable  fell  resolve, 

Vow’d  at  the  altar  :  vow  accurst  of  blood. 

Vengeance  against  the  chosen  one  of  God  !’  p.  8S. 

S(?vi*ral  cliaracteristic  events  are  skilfully  introduced.  Two 
of  tiuse,  for  instance,  occur  in  the  iriumplial  procession;  Saul 
is  wclconu'd  with  loud  and  perpetual  acclamation  ;  but  at  the 
:ipj)roacli  of  David 

‘  The  shout  subsides  ;  deep  reverence,  and  mute  awe. 

Succeeding  :  such,  as  o’er  a  nation  comes 
At  sight  of  her  deliverer,  in  tlie  power 
Of  ( lod  made  manifest.* 

Saul  oiVt'rs  his  spoils  at  the  altar  with  this  inscription. ' 

“  These,  Saul  the  King,  gift  unto  God  !’* 

David,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  mighty  trophy  with 
humilitv  and  devotion  ; 

‘  Inscription  none.  The  sword  records  the  deed, 

'riic  deed  the  Doer.* 

On  this  occasion,  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  David,  and 
he  breaks  forth  into  a  beautiful  etTusion  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
in  the  langnagc  of  his  own  l^salnis. 

'I'lie  artless  indications  of  Michal’s  alTection  for  the  Hero  of 
Israel,  arc.  lints  happily  depicted. 

‘  Alas  !  his  plighted  hand 
W  as  Merab’s  :  and  Saul’s  you^er-born  withdrew, 

And  dwelt  on  him  in  secret.  There,  fond  maid  1 
There,  on  the  lip  of  .lonathan,  thy  soul 
Hung,  as  the  youth,  unconscious,  o’er  and  o*cr 
Kehears’d  some  wond’rous  deed  of  Jesse’s  son. 

The  day  of  Ephis-damhiin  ;  and  the  strength 
Of  that  Philistian  champion  :  and  his  height 
How  terrible,  bK'hcld  on  Elah’s  vale 
*Mid  the  stay’d  battles:  and  his  outstretch’d  bulk 
How  vast,  a  breathless  corse  at  David’s  feet. 

Yet  had  she  mych  to  ask  :  and,  doubted  much. 

As  fain  again  to  hear,  beneath  what  weight 
Of  mail  the  Giant  to  the  conflict  mov’d  ; 

And  what  the  measure  of  his  mighty  spear  ; 

And  what  the  burden  of  his  shield  ;  and  what 
Each  vaunting  word  ;  and  how^  young  David  spake 
His  tnist  in  God  :  how,  swift  adiancing,  mot 
The  champion  in  his  might ;  and,  aiming,  whirl’d 
J’he  stone :  how  pois’d  the  falchion,  as  he  smote, 

Victorious.* 


pp.  103,  104. 
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Mr.  Sotlieby,  who  is  generally  very  scrupulous  of  violating 
ihe  truth  of  scripture  history,  lias  nevertheless  wrought  a 
stupendous  iniracle  to  deliver  David  from  the  Philistines, 
auMMig  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  from  tlic  persecution  of 
.'Saul,  and  from  whom,  according  to  the  scriptural  account,  he 
cMupcd  hy  feigning  idiotism.  Mr.  Sotliehy  has  adopted  this,  , 
hut  lie  has  gone  further.  'Fhe  Philistines  arc  iletermined  to 
sacrifice  him  to  Moloch  :  the  preparations,  as  well  as  the 
temple  and  rites  of  Ashtaroth,  are  learnedly,  lalioriously,  and 
elonucntly  described  ;  but  the  iniquitous  scene  is  suddenly 
closed. 

•  1'he  son  of  .Tesse,  then,  with  other  mien 
Than  one  of  reason  reft,  and  prophet  voice 
Terrific,  cry’d  aloud,  Jehovah  !  hear  ! 

Thou,  living  (Jod  !  Sole  Lord  of  heav’n  and  earth, 

“  Hear  and  avenge  !**  In  thunder,  God  reply’d. 

'I'he  mountain  bow’d,  the  rent  rocks  hurst,  the  cave 
Beneath  the  staggering  throng  reel’tl  to  and  fro : 

'file  sacrificial  fires  were  darken’d  all : 

The  idol,  dash'd  in  pieces,  on  the  flint 

Fell,  thundering.  Madness  seiz’d  the  minist’ring  priests  ; 

And,  as  the  cave  with  yell  of  demons  rang, 

Frcn/.y  and  death,  throughout,  the  Hebrew  past. 

Lone,  and  unhurt,  from  Gath’s  devoted  walls.* 

NVe  have  already  liintcd  that  Mr.  S.  adopts  the  phraseology 
and  the  subjects  of  the  sacred  odes.  His  imagery  is  derived 
from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hihle,  and  liis  allusions  and  il- 
lustrutions  from  the  historical.  In  many  of  tliesc  judicious 
adoptions,  he  is  eminently  successful.  The  prophecy  of  tlie 
Messiah,  with  which  he  concludes  the  visions  of  the  cave,  is 
the  most  interesting,  and  with  this  we  must  close  our  ex¬ 
tracts.  Having  awcfully  prefigured  the  calamities  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  Samuel  exclaims, 

‘  “  Dost  thou  not  mark  my  words,  my  Son,  my  Son  ? 

“  Why  rings  thy  haij  ?  why  fixt  thy  look  ?  oh  speak  I” 

David  rcply’d  not  t  O’er  his  gaze,  in  trance, 

Glow’d  visions,  as  the  Minstrel’s  hurrying  hand 
Swept  inspiration  from  his  prophet  harp. 

“  Rejoice!  rejoice,  (the  son  of  Jesse  exclaim'd,) 

“  ’Tis  present.  Lo  I  the  luminous  vision  clear ! 

“  The  mystery,  ere  the  birth  of  time,  fore  doom’d. 

“  The  Promise,  hail'd  afar,  from  age  to  age, 

“  By  seer  and  prophet  beckoning  into  biith 
“  The  empires.  Hark  !  their  voice,  which  darkly  spake 
**  Of  trouble  and  vicissitudes  on  earth, 

“  Witn  change  of  kingdoms,  clearly  heralds  forth 
“  One  realm,  one  nation,  one  eternal  King, 

%  **  Christ !  Heard  ye  not  the  voice  of  joy,  the  voice 
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*  As  of  a  host»  a  multitude  in  heav’n  ? 

“  ‘  Glory  to  God  on  high  !  Peace,  peace  on  earth  !* 

Rejoice,  ye  shepherds  I  yc,  who  nightly  keep 
“  Your  flock  by  Dethlehem  !  Lo  yon  star  !  Come  forth, 

“  Hail  the  desire  of  nations  !  From  the  east 
“  Come  forth,  ye  ^ages  !  for  th*  expected  birth 
“  Prepare  rich  offerings  !  Worship,  earth  I  thy  Lord, 

“  A  babe  within  the  manger.  Give  the  King 
“  Of  glory  entrance.  Wherefore  mourn’d  the  priest  ? 

“  V\  by  wept  ye,  who  the  former  pomp  beheld  ? 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates  I  be  yc  lift  up, 

“Ye  everlasting  doors  !  and  give  the  King 
“  Of  Glory  entrance.  V\  ho  goes  forth  in  pow’r? 

“  All  nature  hears  tli’  Omnipotent.  Ye  winds  ! 

“  Be  still !  1  hou,  troubled  ocean,  sink  to  rest  ! 

“  Thou,  sick,  be  heal’d  !  Thou,  lame,  stand  up !  Thou,  blind, 
“  Receive  thy  sight !  Thou,  in  the  grave,  arise  ! 

“  Yc  demons  from  the  dispossest,  confess 
God  in  the  veil  of  flesh  !  Oh,  Son  of  Man, 

“  Thy  word  is  life  eternal:  Thou  art  life. 

“  Spare  me  afflicting  visions  !  spare  my  sight  ’ 

“  Oh,  burden’d  with  the  sins  of  humankind, 

**  What  agony  like  thine  ?  Big  drops  of  sweat 
“  Fall  from  thy  brow,  like  blood.  Lo!  Angels  come 
“  Administ’ring  !  Oh,  thou  art  mock’d,  yet  dumb  ; 

“  Scourg’d,  but  without  complaint.  Yc  know  him  not. 

“  Abraham,  your  father,  knew,  and  joy’d  to  see 
“  His  day.  Lo  this,  the  only  Son  of  God: 

“  An  offering,  a  free  ransom  for  mankind. 

“  I  see  the  spotless  Lamb  whom  God  provides, 

“An  everlasting  sacrifice.  ’Tisdone, - 

“  Justice  and  Mercy  meet  upon  that  cross. 

“  He  bows  his  head  in  death.  Oh  heav’n,  and  earth  ! 

“  Angel  and  man,  bear  witness  of  the  God  ! 

“  Darkness  above  ;  Earth  lo  its  centre  shakes  ; 


“  T  he  graves  are  open’d,  and  the  dead  come  forth  ‘  »  ; 

,  “  The  veil  is  rent  in  twain.  Salvation  l^eams 

“  l^pon  the  heathen  world.  Thou,  in  the  grave 
“  Who  slept ’st  without  corruption,  thou  art  ris’n 
“  Victor  of  death.  Heav’n  opens — Thou  art  thron’d 
•*  Creator  !  Judge  I  Redeemer  !  Thou  art  thron’d 
“  On  the  right  hand  of  God,  eternal  King  !” 

‘  He  spake  ;  and  the  prophetic  vision  clos'd.’  pp.  1.S9— 142. 

From  tho  foregoing  examples,  our  readers  will  uiidouht- 
edU  conclude  with  us  that  this  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  standard,  ^ 
and  that  “  SaI'I.,  ”  like  his  prototype,  is  higher  from  tiu 
shoulders  than  most  of  his  poetical  contemporaries.  * 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Soiheby  has  generalljf 
abridged  the  scripture-history  ;  much  of  it  he  has  omitted,  and 
little  nas  he  ventured  to  graft  uj>on  it  from  fancy.  It  is  by  de- 
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acription  and  die:r<*s8ian  that  he  has  principally  ampHtied  his 
subject,  and  both  in  digression  and  description  he.  excels. 
His  most  conspicuous  detects  an*  to  be  found  in  his  style.  His 
I  language  is  elegantly  select  and  dignified  ;  his  metre  is  arlfullv 
various,  and  often  musical  ;  bnttbeonjis  too  frequently  banl, 
and  the  other  prosaic.  His  .sentences,  v\liic  i  are  exceedingly 
complex  in  consi ruction,  are  hivken  on  the  wheel  with  t!u»  rigid 
punctuation  that  often  is  necessary  to  mark  the  s«*n^e  of  them 
to  the  eye.  Composed  chiefly  of  dislocated  phrases,  abounding 
in  inversions,  weakened  with  double  negatives,  and  obscured  by 
frequent  elisions  of  the  verb,  his  verse  has  very  little  fluency, 
and  his  periods  are  seldom  distinguished  by 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine,’* 

Another  characterisru'.  fault  of  the  style,  is  the  tiresome  re¬ 
currence  of  the  figure  called  Repetition ;  it  is  on  some  occasions* 
so  beautiful,  that  Mr.  S.  should  not  have  made  it  insipid  and 
burtheusuine  by  excessive  frequency. 

Mr.  Sothehy  has  evidently  exerted  his  utmost  ability  in  this 
work,  and  we  do  not  imagine,  that  it  is  in  his  power  much  to* 
improve  it,  except  by  retrenching  superfluoiis  phraseology’, — 
for  we  find  no  exuberance  of  tliought.  Xotwithstanding  the 
violent  and  sudden  transitions,  which  we  meet  with  in  almost 
every  page,  the  autliur  never  impresses  us  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  aiid  tliat 
he  leaves  a  subjext  unfinished  because  his  attention  is  diverted 
from  it  by  the  multiplicity  and  uuigniluiie  of  the  ideas  that 
crowd  upon  his  imagination.  He  has  always  the  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  himself,  hut  not  always  of  his  reader,  for  with  the 
power  of  einheUishing  the  driest  topics,  lie  sometimes  fails  in 
supporting  the  interest,  however  he  may  uphold  the  dignity, 
«)f  his  .story. 

His  theme  furnishes  only  four  great  characters,  hut  they  arc 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  the  hemisphere  of  poetry. 
Sau! — violent,  vindictive,  and  cruel,  melancholy,  suspicious, 
iniplacahle,  fearless  only  in  the  field  of  buttle,  a  coward  at  his 
own  shadow  in  retirement,  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  rest- 
kss  asthe  spirit  ihathaunis  him,  perpetually  flying  for  refuge 
from  the  puui4inrieut  of  one  crime  into  the  arms  of  another  and 
a  greater  ; — Saul  exhibits  a  chameter  of  most  terrific  grandeur. 
^^'e  arc  not  entirely  saiisfied  with  Mr.  Sotheby’s  management 
of  it.  He  ought  to  have  discovered  to  us  more  of  the  moral 
causes  and  the  internal  effects  of  Saul’s  estrangement  from 
Hod.  \\c  \Uon\(\hsiTc  stripped  hhn  to  the  hearty  she^vn  us 
S.iul  in  ail  the  nak“dness  of  Ins  own  mind,  sinning  and  suffer¬ 
ing  without  intermission.  I'bis  might  have  been  done  by  re-  , 
presenting  him  as  more  freque. illy  expressing  his  feelings  in- 
Vo!.  Ili  .  ‘i  .  A  ‘  *  ‘ 
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ronvi'rsation,  or  in  secret  ineditation!i  pourinp  out  his  soul  in 
a^onii'S  of  remorse.  In  his  actions  Mr.  Sothehy  has  pourtray- 
c(l,  with  sufficient  force  and  decision,  the  conse()uence8  of 
those  exasperated  passions  that  hurried  him  itito  j^uilt,  and 
draj»ged  him  to  despair  :  we  i)nly  wish  to  have  heard  more  con-  Kj 
cerniiig  the  anguisii  of  his  spirit  from  his  ow  n  lips,  for  our  own  ^ 
v\ariiing  and  instruction.  •  . 

C'onirasted  with  Saul,  the  “  forsaken  of  God,”  appears  ^ 
David,  the  “  man  after  God’s  own  heart.”  On  his  character 
we  shall  not  expatiate.  Mr.  Sothehy  has  drawn  and  preserved  Pi 
it  throughout  with  admirable  grace  and  propriety:  hut,  to  0 
confess  the  truth,  David,  as  he  was  of  olil,  is  Uk)  formidable  ;- 
a  rival  of  Saul  :  he  monopolizes  too  much  of  this  volume.  ^ 
We  arc  less  pleased  w  ith  our  author’s  donathan.  Iti  every  S 
respect,  except  personal  valour,  the  reverse  of  his  father, 
Jotiathan  in  the  simple  scripture  narrative  appears  yet  more 
amiable  and  magnanimous  than  David  hiinsen,  from  the  ro- 
mantic  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  constancy  of  his 
affi'ction  to  the  man,  w  hom  he  knew  to  he  the  ordained  sup.  ’ 
planter  of  himself  from  the  throne  of  Israel.  Kvery  one  who  ;  ■ 
has  read  or  heard  of  the  attachment  of  Jonathan  to  David, 
hec»»mes,  like  David— the of  Jonathan.  *  ■ 

'I'he  prophet  Samuel,  whom  we  ought  <o  have  mentioned  . 
first,  presents  a  fourth  'character  of  supreme  dignity.  Samuel,  i 
the  hifafit,  was  a  of  Gmi,  in  answer  to  fervent  and  believing  t 
prayer,  and  he  was  dedicated,  as  every’  gift  of  God  ought  toM 
he,  to  the  service  of  the  giver  ;  nor  did  Samuel,  the  7?ian,  likf  ^ 
the  children  of  many  parents  in  the  present  day  who  have  W 
devoted  their  offspring  to  God  from  their  hirtfi,  withdraw^ 
himself  from  that  service  “  w’hich  is  perfect  freedom.” 
was  eminently  faithful,  and  intrepidly  zealous,  from  the  homS^ 
when  he  was  called  “  iu  the  visions  of  llie  night”  to  be 
iropbet,  till  the  day’ when  he  went  down  in  the  glory  of  greji 
lair^  to  the  grave,  “  lamented  by  all  the  Israelites.”  Mr.^  I 
Sotbeby  has  done  justice  to  this  most  august  character,  and  , 
we  only  regret  that  he  appears  so  little  in  thepot'm.  ^ 

Our  author  has  commenced  several  of  his  books  with  proemi;  f| 
those  which  are  prefixed  to  Book  1.  Part  II.  (the  vision  tf  ^ 
\\desunc,)  and  Book  III.  of  the  same  Part  (the  apostrophe  to ; 
Friendship)  arc  peculiarly  beautiful  ;  but  there  is  a  moftt;  ^ 
unsightly  flaw  in  one  line  of  tlic  latter  :  alluding  to  a  departfd^^ 
friend,  he  says,  ♦  ;; 

... - - — - **  many  a  moon  -i,. 

Since  then  lias  o’er  me  past ;  none  without  thought  j ,  ^ 

Ot  thcc,  lamented  VV ■■  !  on  whom  I  muse 

With  no  unhallowed  sadness.” 
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Art.  VL  Elments  of  Mechanical  PAf/oro///^,  being  the  Subitance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  that  Science.  oy  John  Robison,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  6cc. 
Vol.  I.  including  Dynamics  and  Astronomy.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  696. 
Price  11.  Is.  Consuble  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longman  and  Co. 
London. 

'pHK  Irariiccl  author  of  this  work  raised  himself  to  consider¬ 
able  diiktinction  as  a  mathematician,  hy  his  various  eontri* 
hntionsto  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  and  to  the  Fhicyclopa;- 
dia  Hriiannica;  in  the  latter  publication,  several  of  the  articles 
which  constitute  the  present  volume  were  originally  published. 
Had  Professor  Robison  left  no  other  attestation  of  his  talents, 
"han  this  single  volume,  it  would  certainly  have  secured  him  a 
high  degree  of  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  ail  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  estimating  the  excellences  of  elementary  composition 
')n  philosophical  subjects.  The  method,  perspicuity,  ele- 
nice,  and  acuteness,  which  it  invariably  discovers,  are  proofs 
■  f  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  long  accustomed  to  habits  of 
*  lose  and  arduous  thinking.  These  qualities  of  good  writing, 
indeed,  are  found  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  the  pre- 
nt  Volume,  than  in  any  other  introductory  w'ork  with  which  we 
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are  acquainted.  But  the 'characteristic  which  most  peculiarW 
distinguishes  it,  is  the  metaphysical  cast  of  the  introduction. 
Motion,  with  its  various  affections,  time,  space,  matter,  and 
its  properties,  ])ower  or  force,  inertia,  and  every  thing  ofi 
metaphysical  nature,  are  discussed  in  so  masterly  a  style,  as  to 
fix  an  original  and  distinctive  character  on  this  part  of  tht 
work.  I'he  ability  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  these  points, 
gives  a  high  and  peculiar  value  to  the  introduction.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  volume  is  composed  with  so  much  taste  and  ’ 
judgement,  and  possesses  so  many  excellences,  that  we  ciniKv 
avoid  seriously  lamenting  the  loss  which  the  public  has  sus¬ 
tained,  by  the  death  of  the  learned  author  before  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  plan.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  sonu 
friend  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  so  admirable  a  writer 
will  undertake  the  charge  of  publishing  the  remainder  of  tht 
work,  and  llms  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  injury  which  sci 
ence  has  received  in  the  premature  extinction  of  one  of  he 
brightest  Imnitiaries. 

It  appears  Irom  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  voIuhk 
‘that  it  forms  part  of  a  system  of  “  Mechanical  Philosophv 
’which  the  author  drew  up,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  deliverinf 
to  his  pupils  in  his* professional  ctiurse  of  lectures,  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Kdiiibungn.  The  general  object  of  these  lectures,  t 
a  Physico-Mathematical  History’  of  the  Mechanical  PheiK 
mena  of  the  Universe.  1'ht‘S'e  phenomena,  he  says,  are  i' 
effected,  1.  by  (Gravity,  2.  ('ohesion,  3.  Magnetism,  '4.  Ete 
tricity,  .5.  the  i\ffections  of  Light ;  in  wliich  order  he  arran^r 
the  powers  of  natural  substances,  as  that  which  distinguish 
Uieir  generality  or  extent.  1^110. present  volume  embraces Ofe 
a  part  of  this  extensive'plan,  beiirg  confined  to  the  history  i 
some  of  those  phenomena  which  result  from  gravitv. 

I'lie  student,  however,  cannot  enter  upon  the  consideration 
these  phenomena,  without  some  previous  preparatory  kn# 
ledge  of  the  general  laws  and  properties  of  motion,  and  f 
abstract  doctrine  of  forces.  Accordingly,  Professor  Robi?<' 
after  explaining  the  symbols  he  uses,  enters  upon  a  minute  fe 
cussion  of  “  motion,  with  all  its  allections  and  varieties,  ast  i 
objects  of  our  first  attention  ;  a  knowledge  of  these  being  m 
pensably  nect'ssary  for  perceiving  and  appreciating  its  chai^- 
from  wliich  also  we  are  to  derive  all  our  know  ledge  offl^ 
causes,  the  mechanical  powers  of  nature.” 

'Lhese  varieties  and  affections  of  motion,  rectilinear,  u:‘ 
form,  variable,  compound,  deflected,  fee.  are  eopioiislv^  * 
minutely  treated,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with’il:  ^ 
is  explained  w  ith  the  greatest  clearness.  Precise  in  tlic  exf 
cation  and  use  of  his  terms,  Dr.  H.  has  rarelv  admitted  an 
scure  sentence  into  his  work,  and  tlie  wiiole  volume  is  compc? 
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ill  a  niore  elegant  style,  than  usually  prevails  in  similar  publi¬ 
cations.  Ir'he  propositions  tVona  which  the  algebraic  forinul« 
for  expa'ssing  the  time,  space,  velocity,  &,e.  are  deduced, 
arc  clearly  and  methodically  treated. 

The  next  subject,  after  the  introduction,  is  Dynamics,  or 
“  that  department  of  pbvsico-inathematical  science  which  con¬ 
tains  the  abstract  doctrines  of  moving  forces,  which  are  the 
basis  of  mechanical  philosophy,  distinguishing  it  from  every 
other  department  of  science.” 

In  opening  this  division  of  his  suhicct,  he  discusses,  with 
much  attention,  those  mechanical  relations  and  properties  of 
bodies  which  have  generally  been  designated  powers  or  forces, 
attraction,  repulsion,  impulsion,  pressure,  impact,  inertia, 
&c. ;  and  shews  how  greatly  philosophers  have  been  misled,  in 
the  application  of  them  to  mechanical  investigations,  by  using 
theui  in  their  vague  and  popular  sense.  To  preclude,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  inaccuracy  arising  from  this  source,  he  premises 
the  following  fundamental  proposition  ;  that  changes  of  mo¬ 
tion  are  the  only  indications  of  the  agency,  the  only  marks  of 
the  kind,  and  the  only  measures  of  the  intensity,  oH  tliose 
causes.” 


From  this  proposition,  Dr.  R.  deduces  the  first  and  second 
law  of  motion,  as  axioms,  hut  enters  at  considerable  length  into 
an  examination  of  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  philosophers 
concerning  these  laws,  and  their  mode  of  establishing  tlieui, 
and  combats  Leibnitz's  measure  of  force  by  the  square  of  ibc 
velocity,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself. 

As  the  object' of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a  physico-ma- 
thematical  history  of  tlic  phenomena  of  nature,  the  author 
v»?ry  properly  carries  on  his  investigations  of  the  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  of  forces  and  of  motion,  in  constant  reference  and  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  natural  constitution  of  tlie  universe.  This  re¬ 
ference  of  the  j)iire  deductions  of  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  leads  him  into  a  good  deal  of  nieta|diysical  discussion, 
in  which  he  generally  discovers  so  much  judgement  and  iireci- 
sion,  as  intitle  his  work  to  particular  attention,  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  elementary  works  of  the  sa!ne  kind. 

In  the  introductory  sections,  Professor  ILibison’s  principal 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  furnish  his  pupils  witli  >0  much 
information,  as  would  prepaix*  lliem  for  ilieir  suhst*(|uent  inqui¬ 
ries  in  astronomy  ;  although  somt*  truths  would  uce.cssarily 
arise,  wiiich  would  not  he  iinmeiliately  want<'d  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  plan.  Hence,  also,  many  impoituul  iiujuiries 
connected  wi'ili  the  piinciplcs  lu!fo  di>‘*us5»‘\l,  are  leti  iili- 
noiiced. 

1  lit‘  tust  du'partnuMU  of 
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author  applies  tbi*  principles  and  deductions  of  the  introduce 
tion,  is  that  which  results  from  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
gravity  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  denominatcil  Astronomy. 

This  he  treats,  under  the  divisions  of  Plane  and  Physical 
Astronomy. 

In  the  section  on  plane  astronomy,  there  is  much  to  gratify 
the  taste  and  curiosity  of  the  read  er;  but  we  were  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  the  author  had  omitted  some  curious  and 
important  branches  of  tiu^  sunjrct,  and  had  treated  t;ie  whole 
with  le-is  depth  and  precision,  than  we  should  have  expected 
from  the  former  part  of  the  work.  He  has  said  nothitig.on  the 
Kclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  on. the  Occultations  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  on  lUfraction,  and  vc»ry  little  on  the  subieCts  of  Pa¬ 
rallax  and  the  Aberration  of  Light.  There  is  another  defect 
which  is  not,  indeeil,  peculiar  to  the  present  performance, 
but  common  to  most,  if  not  all,  other  treatises  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ; — a  total  want  of  explanation  in  what  manner  the  obser¬ 
vations  are  made,  from  which  the  fuiulamental  data  of  the 
whole  science  are  deduced.  Professor  Robison  was  aware 
how  ever  of  these  defects,  and  appears  to  have  intended  to  en¬ 
ter  no  fartiier  into  this  part  of  his  subject,  than  would  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  physical  astronomy;  for  he  commences  his 
inquiries  into  physical  astronomy  by  admitting  that  “  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  kind  of  observation,  by  which  the  different 
motions  were  proved  to  l)e  what  has  been  affirmed  of  them,  has 
been  exceeding  short  and  >iiglit,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
young  astronpmer  will  study  the  celi.stial  phenomenology  in 
the  iletail,  its  tldivcred  by  Koill,  Gregory,  and  other  authors 
of  repiitiiiion.” 

The  section  on  physical  astronomy,  the  last  division  of  the 
work,  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the  volume,  and  is  a  most 
excellent  introductory  pcrtormance.  The  author’s  primary  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  advancemcm  ot  his  pupils,  young  men  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  study  of  astronomy  ;  he  hasth  ^refore,  in  merito¬ 
rious  conformity  to  his  duty  as  a  public  Professor,  accommo- 
dateii  his  investigations  to  the  degree  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge  which  he  knew  them  in  general  to  possess.  Hecarrieson 
most  of  his  investigations  by  a  geometrical  process,  refusing 
all  admission  to  the  tluxional  calculus;  and  has  thus  nmderei 
one  of  the  most  difficult  studies  accessible  to  all  who  have 
become  acquainted  w  ith  the  elements  of  Luclid,  of  the  Conic 
Sections,  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Ratios. 

Our  limits  w  ill  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  thk 
part  of  the  work.  All  we  can  do,  is  to  give  our  readers  a  ge¬ 
neral  notion  of  the  claims  which  it  possesses  to  their  attention 
jii>d  regard. 
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Professor  Robison  begins  with  a  concise  account  of  the  dit. 
coverics  that  had  bi*en  made  in  physical  astronomy  before  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  explains  the  use  to  which  he  converted 
them,  especially  those  of  Kepler,  in  deducing  the  great  and 
fundamental  law  of  planetary  motion.  Tl>e  course  which  New¬ 
ton  pursued  in  his  inquiries  on  this  recondite  subject,  from  the 
facts  with  which  history  furnished  him,  till  he  arrived  at  his 
ultimate  object,  is  traced  out  ^n  a  most  beautiful  and  philoso¬ 
phical  manner. 

'Fhc  perusal  of  this  short  historical  sketch  of  the  process  of 
Newton,  which  sets  the  genius  and  penetration  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  philosopher  in  the  most  brilliant  light,  cannot  fail  to 
atforil  the  highest  gratification  to  every  student  of  taste  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  while  it  |>oints  out  to  him  the  only  secure  method  of 
j)rdceeding  in  the  investigation  of  physical  truth.  The  great 
and  important  discovery,  that  all  the  planets  are  actuated  by  a 
force  tending  directly  to  their  respective  centres, — the  sun  and 
primaries, — varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances, 
ojiened  a  field  of  inquiry  to  the  eye  of  Newton,  of  almost  illi- 
iiiiiahle  extent.  Most  of  the  principal  regions  of  this  extensive 
field  were  explored,  with  the  most  astonishing  acuteness,  by  the 
man  who  first  discovered  them.  Having  ascertained  the  law 
which  regulates  the  motions  of  the  plaiiets,  Newton  was  led, 
by  a  regular  chain  of  reasoning  and  induction,  to  that  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation,  the  great  physical  bond  of  the  universe. 
'File  cllects  of  this  law  on  the  bodies  in  our  system  are  most 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  have  furnished  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  mathematical  geniuses,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  since  the  time  of  Newton. 

Professor  Robison  enters  into  a  consideration  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  these  elfects,  which  he  arranges  under  the  heads — 
Theory  of  celestial  motions ;  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  and 
planets;  the  mutual  disturbances  oi  the  planetary  motions; 
the  lumr  im  quMlities  ;  the  figures  of  the  planets  ;  thepreces^ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes ;  and  the  tides;  under  which  divisions 
arc  discussed  other  subordinate  effects. 

These  several  subjects  of  physical  inquiry,  are,  in  general, 
prosecuted  with  the  same  philosophical  jirecision,  perspicuity, 
and  .elegance,  which  characterize  tho  other  parts  of  the  work. 
Two  of  them,  however,  have  engaged  the  greater  share  of  our 
author’s  attention.  These  are  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
tides.  The  method  which  Professor  Robison  h.aH  followed,  in 
.the  first  of  these  inquiries,  is  partly  that  of  his  celebrated  coun¬ 
tryman  Maclaurin  *.  We  could  "willingly  adduce  many  pas- 

*  In  hii  Dissertation  OB  the  Tides,  which  shared  the  prize  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris  in  1740,  with  Euler  and  D.  bernouilli. 


sage^  from  thU  eacxllent  outline,  which  would  gratify  the  || 
taste  and  curiosity  of  our  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  B 
avoid  extracting  the  author’s  judicious  oh>ervations  on  the  com- 
parative  merits  of  the  two  ineihowls  of  ascertaining  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  hy  aJmeasiircmeut  of  arcs  of  the  meridian,  and  by  t 
the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  ^ 

•  Such  irregularity,*  siiys  he,  *  is  to  be  seen  among  the  measures  of  4 
degree,  that  the  question  is  still  undecided  by  this  method.  All  that  caa  * 
be  made  evident  by  the  comparison  is,  that  tr.e  earth  is  oblate,  and  much 
more  oblate  than  the  ellipse  of  Mr.  Hermann  ;  and  that  the  medium  de-  a 
duction  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Newtonian  form.  When  werecol-  ^ 
lect,  that  the  error  of  1  in  the  estimation  of  the  latitude,  induces  an  error  v  ^ 
of  more  than  thirty  yards  in  the  measure  of  a  degree,  and  that  the  form  of  — 
this  globe  is  to  be  learned,  not  fn  m  the  lengths  of  the  degrees,  but  from 
the  aiffercnces  of  those  lengths,  it  must  be  clear  that,  unless  the  lengths,  . 
and  tnc  celestial  arc  corresponding,  can  be  ascertained  with  great  preci* 
sion  indeed,  our  inference  of  the  variation  of  curvatui-e,  must  be  very  vague 
and  uncertain.  The  perusal  of  any  page  of  the  daily  observations  in  the  “ 
observatory  of  Paris,  will  shew  that  errors  of  5''  in  declination,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  errors  of  2'*  arc  very  frequent  indeed.  80  many  circuro* 
•unces  may  also  affect  the  measure  of  the  terrestrial  arc,  that  there  is  too 
much  left  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  observer,  in  drawing  his  coo* 
elusions.* 


I'he  trigonometrical  survey  which  has,  for  some  yeare  past, ; 
heeii  going  on  in  this  island,  furnishes  another  striking  instance 
of  the  anomalies  to  which  tiiis  method  is  liable,  even  when  the  " 
observations  an*  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  in-  ■ 
strunients  of  the  nicest  construction.  From  the  measureineDt 
of  an  avc  of  the  meridian  stretching  from  tlie  southern  t  oast  of 
the  island  to  ilie  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire, - 
the  result  was  very  ditfeient  from  what  it  ought  to  liave  been, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  eartli  is  an  oblate  spluntnd,  and 
that  tlie  plumhlinc  was  not  disturbed  by  any  partial  attractions 
from  its  perpendicular  direction.  '1  lie  length  of  a  degree  de- 
cr<*ased,  instead  of  increasing,  as  the  latitinle  increased. 

On  the  other  nioile  of  determiniiig  tin?  figure  of  the  earth, 
hv  the  vibi*ations  of  the  pendulum,  Dr.  Hohisou  oh  erves, 

‘  By  the  Newtonian  theory,  the  increments  of  gravity  as  w^e  approach  the 
poles,  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  latitude.  The  incre* 
mentr,  of  the  length  of  a  second's  pendulum  will  have  the  same  propoitioa 
Nothing  can  he  ascertained  by  observation,  with  greater  certainty  than 
this.  For  die  London  artists  can  make  clocks  whldi  do  not  vary  uncM* 
condfrom  mean  motion  in  three  or  four  days.  We  need  not  measure  the 
ch  inge  in  the  length  of  the  jicnduluni,  a  very  delicate  task,  but  the  ch  aniJf 
of  its  rate  of  vibration  by  a  cliange  of  place,  wliicli  is  easily  done  ;  and  wf 
can  thus  ascertain  the  force  of  gravity  w  ithout  an  errorof  one  part  in  Sd  MXX  < 
'fhis  surpasvvs  alJ  liiat  cao  be  doRe  in  tlic  measurement  of  an  angle.  Ac* 
o».:diegly  tne  eUiptIHtles  d<.Hluced  fit>m  the  experiments  with  pendulutM 
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tie  fattly  more  consistent  with  each  other,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that' 
these  experiraenu  were  more  repeated.  We  hare  but  my  few  of  thm.^ 

'fhe  tliflicult  and  complicated  in  vest  libation  of  the  tideti  i6 
pursued  at  considerable  ienj^th,  and  with  much  ability.  The 
prt>ces9  is  carried  on  principally  by  jjeometry  ;  die  construe^ 
lions  which  the  author  employs  for  this  purpose  are  very  iieatf 
and  uiVord  ^reat  assistance  to  the  reader  in  tracing  out  the  va* 
riations  of  the  tides.  After  a  clear  and  scieiUiBc  deduction  oC> 
the  theory,  the  anomalous  phenomena  are  accounted  for,  and 
dircitions  are  given  for  forming  registers  of  the  times'and  alti^ 
indcsof  the  tides  in  particular  places.  A  few  reflections  on  the 
atmosphere  close  tiie  subject. 

Our  excellent  and  worthy  author  devotes  a  few  of  his  con^ 
eluding  p;>ges  to  die  consideration  of  the  etfects  which  a  review 
of  die  order  and  harmony,  flowing  from  the  simple  truth, — the 
gciuMal  law  of  gravity, — ought  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  phu 
;e  losoplier.  In  this  he  demonstrates  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  aa 
[)t  well  us  tlic  sounviness  of  his  philosophy;  a ! ul  wc  should  deem 
a-  M  ourselves  un|ii>t  to  his  memory,  and  unfaithful  to  the  interest  of 
>0  ft  our  readers,  if  we  brought  this  article  to  a  conclusion,  without 
‘I  enriching  our  pages  with  some  of  his  elegant  and  interesting 
I**  remarks,  'riicse.  wc  conceive  to  he  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
St,  the  ihitiire  and  design  of  our  publication,  which  would  have 
cc  ‘  been  violated  by  such  a  detailed  and  scientific  ejcamination  of 
be  ^  ‘‘  this  volume,  as  its  actual  merit  demands. 

t'*  ‘  But  whjit  WC  contemplate  in  the  solar  system,  is  something  more  thao 

Dt  mere  order  and.synimctry,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  a  fine  sptcimen  of 
of  m  crystaliii.uion.  The  order  of  the  solar  system  is  made  up  of  many  palpa- 
rc,  B  ble  suhservitnaesy  where  we  see  one  thing  plainly  done  for  the  sake  of 
*n,  O  another  thing.  And  to  render  tins  still  more  interesting,  a  manifest  utility 
nd  appears  in  every  circumstance  of  the*  constitution  of  the  system,  as  far  at 
)ns  ^“detstand  its  applicability  to  what  wc  conceive  to  be  useful  purposes, 

le-  3  mean  nothing  by  utility,  but.subsen’iency  to  the  enjoyments  of 

sentient  beings.  Our  oppoitunlties  for  obser  vations  of  tliis  kind  are;  no 
I  doubt,  very  limited,  confined  to  our  own  sublunary  habitation.  But  this 
^  circumscrib'd  scene  of  observation  is  even  crowded  with  examples  of 
I  utility.* 

1  6 

The  anihnr  concludes  some  excellent  obseiTations  concem- 
ifv  ing  th  •  argument  founded  on  the  appearances  of  design,  with 
than  ^  following  expressions. 

,  n. ; ;  ‘  ^  far  from  banishing  the  consideration  of  final  causes  from  our  dii- 

^  i  :  cusrions,  it  would  look  ntore  like  philosophy,  more  like  the  love  of  ttuc 
mgr  Cj  ‘<nd  it  would  taste  less  of  idle  curiosity,  vfcre  we  to*  multiply  our 

rcsv.irchrs  in  thosc  departments  of  nature  where  final  cautei  aire  the  chief 


Ac*  Si  *  histoiical  details  and  reflections  on  this  snl^t,  we  refer  the 

^Icr  to  oar  review  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  Lapland,  I  18(^5, 
ft-  A ‘-dish  ."naihem  iticians.  Vol.  III.  pw  157(k 
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objects  of  our  ittentton-^e  structure  and  economy  of  organized  bodies  in  '  ^ 
the  animal  and  vegeuble  kingdoms.  I  cannot  help  remarking,  with  re- 
^t,  that  of  late  years,  the  uste  of  naturalists  has  greatly  changed,  and,  ^ 
in  my  humble  opinion,  for  the  worse.  The  study  of  inert  matter  has  sup¬ 
planted  that  of  animal  life.  Chemistry  and  mineralogy  are  almost  the  sole 
objects  of  attention.  Nay,  the  ruins  of  nature,  the  shattered  relics  of  a 
former  world,  seems  a  more  engaging  object  than'  the  numberless  beauties 
that  now  adorn  the  present  sunace  of  our  globe.  I  acknowledge,  that, 
eren  in  those  inanimate  works,  God  has  not  left  himself  without  witness. 
Yet  surely  we  do  not,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  even  in  the  curious 
operations  of  chemical  affinity,  see  so  palpably,  or  so  plea8;intly,  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  wisdom,  and  the  prov  identi.il  benelicence  of  the  father  of  all, 
as  in  the  animated  objects. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  it,  and  perhaps  the  explanation  would  not  B 

be  very  agreeable,  why  many  naturalists  so  fastidiously  avoid  such  views  of  8 
nature  as  tend  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  We  sec  8 
them  ever  anxious  to  weaken  every  argument  for  the  appearance  of  design  p 
in  the  construction  and  operations  of  nature.  One  should  think,  that,  on  |j 
the  contrary,  such  appearances  would  be  most  welcome,  and  that  nothing  8 
would  be  more  dreary  and  comfortless  than  the  belief  that  chance  or  fate  8 
rules  all  the  events  of  nature.*  g 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  belief;  m 
it  could  never  be  entertained  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  H 
crcatnrc/  but  for  n  melancholv  deviation  from  truth,  whicn  is  P 
naturally  connecteil  with  a  deviation  from  innocence.  It  is  a  % 
charitable,  though  false  hypotiiesis  of  Dr.  Young,  that  the  im-  m 
piety  of  philosophers  is  an  indication  of  insanity.  I'he  Rook  m 
of  truth  fnrnislies  (piitc  a  dilVerent  sentiment,  which  Rochefoii-  g 
canit,  though  in  another  sense,  very  tersely  expresses, — the  p 
head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the  heart.  ^ 

The  ininti  of  Newton  led  iiim  to  ascribe  every  thing-which  ^ 
such  a  review  presented,  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  p 
Deity  ;  and  was  melted  into  piety  and  reverence,  while  it  con-  p 
templated  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  universe.  Professor  |l 
Kobistin  accuses  M.  De  La  Place,  on  the  contrary,  and  with 
loo  much  reason,  of  endeavouring  to  discourage  tlie  idea  of  8 
an  original  intelligent  Cause,  and  to  plant,  in  the  minds  of  his  M 
n*ade!s,  a  notion  that  all  is  the  result  of  necessity.  This  de-  S 
sign  he  treats  with  becoming  severity  ;  and  we  hope  the  warn-  ffl 
ing  will  not  pnivc  to  have  oeen  uttered  in  vain  to  any  of  his  p 
])npils.  “  It  seems  to  me,  says  he,  P 

*  of  primary  imporuoce.  Charged  as  1  am  with  the  instruction  of  youth,  |K 

the  future  hopes  of  our  country,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  guard  their  9 
minds  from  every  thing  that  1  think  hazardous.  This  is  the  more  incum-  B 
bent  on  me,  when  I  see  natural  philosophy  calumniated,  and  accused  of  h 
lending  her  sup(>ort  to  doctrines  which  are  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  wise  H 
and  good.  1  cannot  better  discharge  this  duty,  than  by  wiping  off  this  || 
stain,  with  which  careless  ignorance,  or  atheistical  perversion,  has  dis-  B 
figuR'd  the  fair  features  of  philosophy.^  p 
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I  Wehave  hinted,  on  a  former  occasion,  (Vt)I;  HI.  p.  424.) 

I  at  the  tendency  of  mathematical  stuJi<>s  to  JiMatisty  the  mind 

■  with  the  inferior  nature  of  moral  evidence.  It  is  gratifying  to 
I  add  another  illustrious  name  to  the  number,,  that  are  no  less 
9  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  erudition  in  ^he  abstract  sci- 

■  cnees,  than  for  cordiality  of  belief  in  the  most  demonstrable  of 

I  all  moral  truthti,  and  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  of  all 
I  conceivable  propo.sitions.  » 

I  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  more  specific  eulogium  on 
I  this  admirable  treatise.  We  can  assure  tlie  man  of  science  and 
I  taste  that  he  will  find  the  perusal  of  it  an  intellectual  feast  of 
B  the  highest  kind  ;  and  to  the  student  we  recomineiid  it  as  au 
B  elementary  work  of  peculiar  merit,  attraction,  and  utility. 

^  ^Vrt.  VII.  The  EKemplary  Life  of  the  Pious  Lady  Guiortf  translated  from 

a  her  own  Account  in  the  oriirinal  French.  To  which  is  aHdetl,  a  new 
Translation  of  her  short  and  easy  M*’thod  of  i^rayer.  'Ey  Thoma* 
'5  Higby  Brooke,  bvo.  pp.  500.  Price  8f.  Darton  and  Harve^ ,  1806. 

p  '^HIS  publication  may  seem  rather  outof  date,  as  tlie  hercine 
of  the  history  has  been  dead  nearly  a  hiindrcil  years,  and, 
M  *^^^ough  persecuted  into  a  temporary  celebrity,  never  pre- 
@  sciued  that  imposing  exterior,  which  attracts  th  ‘  notice  of 
S  the  world.  Hut  principles  are  immortal,  and  religmn,  which 
is  of  univ(M*sal  inter  st,  tills  the  voiniiie.  The  lady  is  her  own 
g  biographer;  for  the  work  before  us  is  only  translated  from  an 
S  account  of  herse  f,  winch  slie  wrote  in  obedience  to  the  priest 
B  who  wits  her  religious  director. 

H  Jolianna  Mary  Honriers  de  la  Mothe  Gnion  was  born,  April 
^  IStli;  l()4S,  at  Monbirgis,  in  th*‘  Orleannois.  From  the  first 
M  she  w'as,  like  many  other  pious  p-isons,  ttie  child  of  affliction. 
S  Her  nnt’mely  birth,  occasioned  by  a  fr  ght,  which  her  im  ther 
^  received,  exposed  her  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  deatli  before 
^  she  could  receive  baptism.  “  Hid  F  then  died,”  s  le  reflects, 
is  “  t  lisheart  created  only  for  tliee,  m)  God,lKid  never  known  the 
fl  bliss  of  a  single  moment's  union  w  ltti  thee,  but  had  oeen  eter- 
H  Daily  banished  thy  presence.”  A  large  number,  eve  n  of  our 
E  countrymen,  and  even  at  this  day,  are  probably  possessed  with 
|g  tli«*  same  persuasion,  absurd  as  it  is.  Strangely  I'islikcnl  and  per. 
m  seruted  by  her  mother,  she  was  placed  hv  her  kind  and  pious 
||  father  in  a  convent,  for  the  purpose  of  eduCi’tion.  She  relaUt^her 
dream,  at  this  period,  concerning  future  tarimmts,  w-.ich  pro- 
^  diicidu  great  impression  on  her  mind;  and  h  t  offer  to  endure 
M  martyr  Join,  from  the  hands  of  the  other  iioanh  rs,  in  order  to 
g  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  devotion  to  tlie  will  ol  God.  I'tie  fol- 
H  lowing  aUiTdote  seems  more  proper  forqnotition. 

B  *  Asmy  fcithcr  often  sent  for  me  home  to  see  me,  one  time  I  found  the  Queen 
H  (Henrietta)  of  England  there.  I  was  then  near  eight  yeara  of  age.  My  father 
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tM  the  Queen’s  confeisor*  that  If  he  wanted  a  little  amuseraenty  ht  lu^ht  B 
emertain  himself  with  nie»  and  propound  some  questions  to  me.  He  tried  ^ 
ne  with  seyeral  very  dithcult  ones  to  which  I  returned  such  pertinent  an-  M 
•wera,  that  he  carried  me  to  the  Queen,  and  said  to  her,  “  Your  Majes^  - 
must  have  some  diversion  with  this  child.”  She  also  tried  me;  and  wai  fVf 
so  well  pleased  with  my  lively  answers,  and  my  manners,  that  she  demand. 
ed  me  of  my  father  with  no  small  importunity,  assuring  him  that  she  would 
take  particular  care  of  me,  designing  me  for  maid  of  honour  to  the  prio.  :'  ^' 
ce^s.  Kut  my  father  resisted  so  far  as  to  disoblige  her.  Doubtless  it  was  ^ 
God  who  caused  his  refusal,  and  thereby  turned  otf  the  stioke  which  ^ 
might  probably  have  intercepted  my  salvation;  For  being  so  weak  as  F  ; 
was,  how  should  I  have  withstood  the  temptations,  and  distractions  of  i  f'‘ 
court.’  f: 

On  quitting  the  convent,  she  was  much  affected  at  being  de-jB 
prlved  of  an  imerview  with  lier  cousin,  a  devout  man,  whowasfe 
going  as  a  missionary  to  Cochin  China.  Fearful  of  exclusion^ 
iroui  the  number  of  the  pious,  she  read  the  works  of  .57.  /Van.® 
cis  de  Salesy  and  uMadume  de  Chiintaly  wiicnce  she  imbibed  theH 
tinge  of  mvsticism,  which  afterwanls  gave  the  colour  to  her||| 
whole  character  and  history.  In  lier  anxiety  to  become  a  iiun,^ 
she  proved  that  her  motives  were  some  other  than  those  of  purci® 
religion,  by  forging  a  loiter,  in  which  she  pretended  that  her® 
parents  gave  their  consent:  hut  she  was  detected  and  disap-:'^ 
pointed.  Afterwards,  however,  she  lost  these  deceitful  ap- 
pearaiiees  of  religious  zeal,  and  indulged  in  the  fashionable^ 
evils  of  her  age  and  sex.  At  the  age  of  lifteen,  she  was  con-^ 
tracted  withoni  her  consent  to  a  man  two  and  twenty  yeatji® 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  who  suffere(i^|5 
her  to  he  perscented  hy  his  mother  and  servants.  ^ 

A  hermit  of  the*  order  of  St.  Francis  coming  into  her  neigk-^ 
hourhoi^d,  she  obtained  an  interview  with  him,  to  which  she^^ 
attributes  her  conversion.  From  this  time,  indeed,  her  reli  ® 
gious  character  seems  indolihly  lixed.  ® 

‘  I  slept  not  that  whole  night,  because  thy  love,  oh  my  God  !  fiowrt® 
in  me  like  delicious  oil ;  and  burned,  as  a  fire  which  was  going  to  devour;  f  : 
in  an  instant  all  that  was  left  of  self  I  was  suddenly  so  altered  that  1  wacAl 
hardly  to  he  known  cither  by  myself  or  others.  1  found  no  longer 
troublesome  faults  or  rclucUnccs.  They  ail  disappeared,  being  consumeiif^ 
like  chaff  in  a  great  jirc.* 

She  was  then  painfully  taught,  that  “  they  tvho  will  livf® 
godly  in  .lesiis,  sfiall  suffer  persecution.”  Her  husband  aiKii|B 
mother  redoubled  their  vexations,  and  particularly  studied  to|^ 
k<‘ep  her  from  prayer:  on  which  she  remarks,  “  I  beliettr^ 
there  is  hard  I  v  a  torment  enual  to  that  of  feeling  one’s 
aniently  dr.uMi  to  rctirv*mcnt,  and  not  having  it  in  one’s  power; 
to  retire.”  When  she  was  seizcil  hy  the  small  ])ox,  she  j 
pains  aggrivate  its  effects  on  her  persem,  to  mak**  the  morfh^ 
complete  s-icrihee  of  tlie  h(*:intv  and  vanirv  whicii  had  bic*i  i; 
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her  snare.  After  this  she  uas  intruduced  to  the  acqnaiutaiice 
of  Faiiier  La  Combe,  a  devout  Beruabite :  they  mutually  sti- 
raulated  each  others  religious  foi*voar,  and  eventually  occa- 
Moned  eac'h  others  imprisonment.  On  the  death  of  .her  hua- 
hand,  on  St.  Magdalene's  eve,  she  devoted  herself  to  a  mjFS* 
tical  marriage  with  the  Saviour;  and,  completely  abandoned 
to  visionarv'  reveries,  imagined  herselt*  called  to  Geneva,  to 
reclaim  the  lost  sheep  of  the  proUNtaut  heresy.  But  thougli 
her  sincere,  yet  mistaken  zeal,  exposed  her  to  incredible  hard¬ 
ships,  Calvin  seems  not  to  have  lost  mnnydisriples.  The  spi¬ 
rit  (if  the  good  lady,  niay  be  perceived  from  the  anecdotes  df 
hcr  ionrncy,  which  she  relates. 

‘  It  was  surprizing  that,  in  this  boat  the  child  (her  daughter)  without 
advening  to  what  she  did,  could  not  forbear  making  crosses,  employing  a 
person  to  cut  her  bulrushes  for  that  purpose.  She  then  put  round  me,  all 
over,  above  three  hundred  of  them.  I  let  her  do  it,  and  inwardly  appre¬ 
hended  that  it  was  not  without  its  mystery.  I  felt  an  interior  certainty, 
that  1  was  going  to  meet  with  crosses  in  abundance;  and  that  this  child 
was forme  to  rea/i  it.  Sister  Garni er  who  saw,  that 
they  could  not  restrain  her  from  covering  me  with  crosses,  said  lo  me, 

**  What  that  child  does  appears  to  be  mysterious and  turning  to  the  little 
girl,  the  said,  “  give  me  some  crosses  too  my  pretty  pet ;  No,  she  rc- 
\  plied,  they  are  all  for  niy  dear  motlicr  but  gave  her  one  to  stop  her  im- 

I  portunity,  then  continued  putting  more  on  me :  After  which  she  desired 

some  river-flowers,  which  floated  on  tlie  water,  to  be  given  her ;  and 
braiding  a  garland,  she  put  it  on  my  head,  and  said  to  me,  “  After  the 
cross  you  shall  be  crowned.”  1  admired  all  this  in  silence,  and  offered  my¬ 
self  up  to  the  pure  Jove  of  God,  as  a  victim,  free  and  willing  \o  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  him*. 

‘Some  time  before  my  departure,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whoisa 
true  servant  of' God,  related  to  me  a  vision  she  had  had  respecting  me. 
“  She  saw  my  heart  surrounded  with  thorns  ;  that  our  Lord  appear^  in 
p  it  well  pleased  ;  that,  though  the  thorns  st'emed  likely  to  tear  it,  yet, 

I  Instead  of  doing  that,  they  only  rendered  it  fairer,  and  our  Lord's  appro- 

1  barion  the  stronger.”  * 

I  Aft(*r  parting  with  her  property  in  a  very  absurd  iiianuer, 
and  enduring  every  thing  for  the  catholic  church,  she  was  per¬ 
secuted  by  nuns  aud  friars,  es|H^ci;iily  by  her  half-i>rotiicr, 
Father  La  Motte,  and  hv  tJie  Bishop  of  Geneva,  riicy  cn- 
vieil  her  fame  for  inortitied  devotion  and  zealou.s  exertions, 
which  tacitly  reproached  riieir  own, lukewarmness;  and  in  spite 
ot  all  the  orthodoxy,  on  which  she  plumt^i  liersell,  they  sus¬ 
pected  her  of  some  taint  of  protestaiitisni.  Indeed  t!)ere  was 
more  reason  for  it  than  she  was  aware  of ;  for  she  was  etideiitly 
wthdrawn.  from  superstition  and  bodily  worship,  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  reformers  declared  ail  religion 


‘  •  This  little  daughter  lived  to  be  married  to  ilic  Count  dc  V^aua:. 
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to  consist;  thom^h  she  a  m\snca^,  not  to  say  whimsical, 
reason  for  the  fact. 


•  One  day  thinking  why  I  could  not  invoke  any  of  the  saints,  thoutjh 
united  to  them  in  God,  it  was  put  into  my  mind,  that  domi  sties  hud 
need  of  credit  and  intercessors,  while  the  spouse  readily  obtains  every 
thinjif  without  asking  any  thing.  He  of  is  infinite  goodness  prevents  her. 
Oh  how  little  known  is  the  holy  author  of  all  <^ood  !  They  examine  my 
actions.  They  cry  out  that  I  do  not  say  over  my  chaplet  or  beads,  tVat  1 
have  no  devotion  for  the  holy  Virgin  Oh  divine  Mary,  thou  know- 
est  how  my  heart  is  singly  devoted  to  God,  and  the  union  which  he  has 
formed  betwixt  us  in  himself.  1  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  directs,  de¬ 
pending  wholly  on  his  will.’ 

At  last,  by  tho  intrigues  of  envious  and  selfish  ecclesiastics, 
she  was  itnprisoned  for  ten  years,  and  whh  what  spirit  she  en¬ 
dured  the  trial,  we  learn  from  the  dale*  of  the  history  which  we  ^ 
now  review.  “  Done  at  iny  prison,  wliich  I  love  and  cherish,  ^ 
jis  I  find  it  sanctihed  hy  mv  love.”  She  was  at  lenuth  honour- 
ably  liberated,  and  introduced  to  the.  notice  of  Madame  de 
Maintencm,  of  Bossuet,  and  Kenelon.  The  last  lx‘came  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  her  principles  ;  for  which  he  incur-  ,■ 
red  his  share  pf  obloquy  and  persecution.  Bossuet,  after  pre-  J 
tending  to  approve  her  conduct,  meanly  , played  the  courtier,  *; 
and  joined  the  c<abal  hy  which  she  was  imprisoned,  first  at  | 
Vincennes,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bastile.  Slie  finally  regained  | 
her  liberty,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Blois,  June  9th,  1717,  in  f 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  | 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  memoirs,  without  any  ac-  \ 
count  of  the  last  years  and  death  of  a  person  so  distinguished  for 
s<‘riousness  and  afflictions,  must  disappoHit  the  reader.  Indeed 
we  cannot  award  to  Mr.  Dighy  BrooJ^piuch  praise  for  his  la¬ 
bours.  The  translation  is  filled  witli  violations  of  the  most 
common  rules  of  grammar.  As  he. has  taken  the  liberty  to 
omit  some  chapters  of  the  originaV  he  should  have  carried  his 
alterations  farther,  and  supplied  the  ordinary  reader  with  that 
information  concerning  Mue.  Quion',  for  want  of  which  the 
work  is  now  a  mere  fragment,  ^fhatthe  piety  of  this  Lady  was 
sincere,  ami  her  talents  rt'speetable,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt;  hut  that  she  was  misW  by  the  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  of  a  popish  education^  ^  well  as  intoxicated  by  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  heated  imagimition,  which  are  found  in  every  com- 
iminion,  is  at  least  equally  certain.  Her  Comments  on  pas- ' 
sages  of  scripture,  which  strongly  savour  of  the  apocrypha  and 
the  vulgate  translation,  indioate  that  her  mind  had  been  formed 
in  a  situation,  where  the  scriptures  were  not  in  familiar  use;  and 
they  are  frequentlv  distorted  by  her  preference  of  a  mystical 
to  a  literal  interpretation.  With  all  our  respect  for  her  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  world,  her  supreme  reganl  for  the  Creator  and 
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lledecuicr,  and  her  superior  ligliness  of  heart  ami  life,  we 
cannot  forbear  smiling  to  hear  her  tell,  that  it  was  revealed  to 
her  hv  some  method,  bordering  on  the  miraculous,  that  she 
was  called  to  serve  her  neighbour.  Thus  she  frequently  con¬ 
ceives  herself  “  some  groat  one,”  almost  rivalling  tlte  apostles, 
for  things  whicli  arc  common  and  essential  to  every  Christian. 
Vet  vve  arc  willing  to  attribute  this,  rather  to  want  of  informa¬ 
tion,  than  to  that  spiritual  prkle  which  it  so  much  resembles, 
hut  which  she  would  have  sincerely  abhorred.  Mr.  B.  subjoins 
a  translation  of  her  Moytn  court y  or  short  method  of  prayer. 

A  few  specimens  of  ner  hymns  and  poems  are  rendered  into 
Knglish  verse,  for  Mr.  B.  remarks,  that  former  versions  exhibit 
them  in  a  manner  inailequate  both  to  the  subject,  and  to  her 
coin|K)sitions.”  If  he  classes,  under  this  description,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  paraphrases  and  imitations  of  many  of  her  CantiqueSy 
by  (.’owper,  together  with  his  translation  of  her  beautiful 
poem  on  the  Nativity y  Mr.  Ik’s  taste  may  justly  excite  asto¬ 
nishment.  riie  prineijud  dirterence  of  those  charming  pieces 
from  their  originals,  consists  in  their  superiority  of  sense  and 
elegance  :  and  if  the  present  work  obtains  circulation,  it  will 
j  doubtless  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  interest  which  Cowper’s  per- 
i  formances  have  excited  in  our  countrymen.  We  will  not  do 


such  an  injury  to  Mr.  B.’s  versions,  as  to  bring  them  into  tlie 
comparison.  Persons  who  can  overlook  the  faults  of  his  prosey 
may  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  afiecting  view'  of 
eminent  piety,  obscured  by  misinformation  and  fancy,  har- 
rassed  by  superstition,  and  outraged  by  bigotry,  which  the 
narrative  of  Madam  Guion  presents.  Her  eccentricity  may 
reasonably  as  well  as  charitably  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  effect  of  uncommon  afflictions,  at  a  tender  age, 
on  her  spirits  and  constitution. 

In  its  present  form,  vve  hesitate  to  recommend  this  volume 
generally;  for,  with  some  valuable  tendencies,  wc  think  it 
calculated  to  form  indolent  and  conceited  visionaries.  Were 
It  judiciously  abridged,  and  interspersed  with  the  notes  of  one 
who  understood  the  religion  of  the  bible,  iis  well  as  tluit  of 
the  heart,  we  think  many  might  say  with  Bossuet:  “  I  liave 
found  therein  such  an  imetion,  as  1  have  seldom  met  with  in 
any  books ;  and  felt,  while  reading  it,  an  impression  of  the 
I  presence  of  God  on  my  heart  all  the  time.” 

Art.  VIII.  flours  of  Leisure  %  .or  Essays  and  Characteristics,  by  George 
Brewer.  12mo.  pp.  365.  price  7  s.  Hatchard.  1806. 

our  writers  of  Essays  we  are  greatly  indebted.  Steele, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  to  use.  the  phrase  of  the  last,  “  have 
made  the  people  of  England,  a  nation  of  readers.”  I'liey  have 
cultivated  its  taste,  improved  its  language,  and  excited  a  ge- 
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neral.thirtt  for  literature.  Tlic  example  and  success  of  i 
our  greatest  cssuyisU,  have  eiicourof^ed  many  subsequent  atJ;  1 
tempu;  uiost  of  which,  however,  have  purchased  to  their  ai).£ 
thors  neither  honour  nor  emolument.  Mr.  Brewer,  not  deter* p 
red  by  the  failures  of  his  prcnlecessors,  has  furnished,  in  hb 
essays  and  characteristics,  an  amusing  and  not  wludly  uni^  ■' 
structive  volume.  It  abounds  with  delineation  of  character, 
humourous  incidents,  pleasing  allegory,  and  satire  on  thtj  ^ 
follies  and  vices  of  the  ago. 

His  dictiiui  is  usually  pure,  though  his  style  is  often  iiegli-^ 
eent.  VVe  otight  to  meiilioti  in  his  favour  a  higher  excellence,^ 
mough  it  is  partly  of  a  negative  son.  Mr.  B.  is  no  licentiowf^- 
and  sceptical  philosopher y  no  pander  to  the  corrupt  tastes 
propensities  of  the  public.  He  is  the  friend  of  virtue,  and,  «E 
far  as  he  understands  it,  the  advocate  of  religion.  *  p| 

III  page  g'i,  then;  is  a  gross  violation  of  propriety.  If  pro-^ 
videiK*e  be  pi^rsonilicd,  it  should  certainly  he  honoured  vviti^ 
tim  mr»st  excellent  gender.  Mr.  B.  however  has  writteTi,^^ 

FrovifUnice  almivs  kndws  liow  to  disentangle  those  wfcufe 
trust  in  HRR.’*  Wc  extract  the  portrait  of  Acerbius;  the  an-|\ 
thor  has  here  characterized  his  own  production.  May  unkind- 
nesR^  disappointment,  and  neglect,  never  drive  him  to  the  mi- I 
•anttiropy  of  Acerbius. 


•antliropy  ot  Acerbius.  |  ^ 

‘  Acerbius  i«  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  who  died  more  than  twettr-j  > 
years  ago.  Acerbius  was  esteemed  a  boy  of  a  mild  and  excellent  dispCii-fiij^ 


tion :  he  was  modest,  gentle,  and  so  forgiving,  that  no  Sooner  had 


playmates  quanxdled  with  him,  than  he  desired  to  he  reconciled  to  •■heft ^ 
Acerbius  grew  up  with  this  disposition  ;  and  the  suavity  of  his’ manners 
uined  him  many  acquaintances,  who  appeared  like  friends,  but  who  turmd:  I 
put  to  be,  as  is  often  the  ca>e,  his  worst  enemies.  They  discovered 
he  was  good  natured,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  niitice  oi  the  greitik^ 
not  that  they  wished  to  take  him  by  the  hand  ;  but  they  very  wisely  thought^ 
that  a  youth  with  his  natural  bent  and  good  disposition,  would  be  vcq^ 
ready  to  oblige,  and  would  be  flattered  with  their  protection.  Accrbiui^; 
when  a  bew*  had  been  used  to  read  the  works  of  the  best  authors  to 


when  a  bc^y,  had  been  used  to  read  the  works  of  the  best  authors  to 
father  ;  and,  unhappily  for  him,  had  contracted  an  early  loveof  literatwt;^^. 
that  never  afterwards  forsook  him.  In  short,  nothing  would  do 
Acerbius,  but  thi»t  he  abo  should  be  an  author.  The  works  of  Acerbi*:;^' 
were  of  a  nature  whicis  though  not  wiidite,  were  usi'ful  to  mankind,  sin# 
the)’  served  to  put  virtue  in  an  amiable  and  .Tdvantagtxius  point  of  vicfi 
and  to  discountenance  vice.  Kviny  line  breathed  love  and  bencvolen# 
townnl  his  fellow*crefttures  ;  and  the  small  minglings  of  satire  which  dKJ 
contained,  were  hannless,  and  in  good  huioour.  Acerbius  was,  bowcrefit 
destined  to  tK'Come  the  dupe  of  the  designing,  to  be  lesseoeil  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  to  be  constrained  to  use  the  shifts  and  evasions  of  the  distressed  ;  I* . 
become  dishonoured  in  various  wavs  :  and  the  same  Acerbius.  whose 


become  dishonoured  in  various  ways  ;  and  the  same  Acerbius,  whose  wh* 
.delight  was  in  good  fame,  ;md  in  having  ilie  power  to  do  good  acliuai 
‘was  dccTct'd  to  suffer  re|noach,  and  to  lose  the  very  power  on  which  b 

-  1  1  -  i  lit-.  •!! _ _  i. 


set  the  liighrsi  value.  'I  hui  crrcumstaoceil  and  reduced,  it  will  not  b. 
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wondered  at,  that  Acerbius  diKOTered  inoratitude  ;  he  found  it  in  the 
GRKAT  MEN  to  whoRi  he  had  devoted  hit  time ;  he  found  it  in  the  sordid 
wretch  who  had  looked  up  to  him  for  support,  which,  having  failed,  left  no 
trace  of  recollection  in  his  mind  of  past  benefits.  Acerbius  found  his 
downfall  noticed  with  severity  by  the  mao  he  had  himself  esublished,  and 
his  conduct  arrai^ed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  most  merciful  to 
his  faults.  Acermus  is  no  more  the  man  he  was  ;  he  has  imbibed  a 
poison  :  the  tone  of  his  mind  is  destroyed  :  the  honest  pride  of  his  heart 
IS  struck  on  the  rock  of  adversity,  and  is  split  to  pieces ;  only  now  and 
then  are  to  be  observed  some  floating  materials  of  the  wreck.  Acer^us 
stmnks  from  notice,  from  human  contemplation.  Timid,  and  appre¬ 
hensive  that  every  man  has  a  design  to  trample  upon  and  crush  him,  Acer- 
btus  rais 's  the  shafts  of  contempt  and  s^itire,  as  the  porcupine  does  his  quills, 
for  hit  protection.  He  considers  all  mankind  as  at  enmity  with  him,  and 
pursues  the  same  steadiness  of  animosity.  Whenever  a  portion  of  iniut- 
tice  or  insult  is  dealt  out  to  him,  he  returns  it  in  the  same  kind,  but  fiHs  up 
a  larger  measure  of  it  to  his  adversaries.  The  disorder  of  his  mind,  like  a 
jaundice,  ma;  be  seen  in  his  face  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  times  visible ;  for  now 
and  then,  when  the  subacid  becomes  neutralized  for  an  instant,  by  any  in¬ 
cident  of  charity  or  friendship,  bis  original  character  breaks  forth,  and  his 
countenance  bng^tens  with  joy  and  love.  Acerbius  was  once  occupied  in 
listening  tor  some  severe  reproaches,  which  came  from  the  lips  of  a  sordid 
rich  man,  and  were  directed  to  a  poor  dependant,  who  was  in  his  debt.  The 
bitterness  in  the  breast  of  the  rich  man  was  not  a  stronger  bitter  than  that 
in  the  breast  of  Acerbius ;  but  it  was  of  a  different  sort.  Acerbius  rushed 
forwards,  and  paid  the  'money ;  he  received  too,  the  thanks  and  praises  mf 
the  obliged  stranger.  AcerUus  turned  aside  abruptly.  <<  It  is  always  my 
lot,  said  he,  to  meet  with  ingratitude ;  I  have  relieved  you,  and  now,  in 
return,  you  would  give  roe  pain.*’ 

*  Acerbius  begins  to  hate.  Like  a  dog  seized  with  the  hydrophobia, 
he  snaps  at  every  passer  by ;  but,  like  that  generous  animal,  the  tears  run 
down  his  cheeks  as,  in  the  rage  of  his  disorder,  he  g^ves  the  fatal  wound.* 

We  have  been  much  amused  by  this  volume  ;  and  in  return, 
we  pronounce,  that  it  is  well  suited  to  supply  the  cravings  of  li¬ 
terary  voracity,  in  this  age  of  new  bools,  as  it  is  neither  un¬ 
wholesome  by  its  general  principles,  nor  nauseous  by  its  insi¬ 
pidity.  At  the  same  time,  we  remind  Mr.  Brewer,  that  a  work 
was  published  more  than  1700  years  ago,  in  wliich  he  might 
study  morals  to  advantage,  and  in  which  Acerbius  might  Iqsc 
his  misanthropy,  and  find  consolation. 


An.  IX.  Tw  Sermotu  aad  a  Ckorgt.  By  Luke  Hesiop,  B.  D.  Rector 
of  Bothol,  Northumberland,  and  Archdeacon  of  ouckioghamthiie. 
8vo.  pp.  60.  Price  28.  Longman  and  Co.  1807* 

'P'HE  articles  comprised  in  this  publication,  are  1,  a  sermon, 
on  Romans  xiii.  1.  proachetl  before  the  Judges  Assiii*^ 
at  Newcastle,  in  1805;  2.  another  on  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  2.  preached 
at  the  visitation  of  the  I.ord  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Morpeth, 
in  1806 ;  and  3.  a  charge  delivereaat  a  visitation  of  the  ciertrv 
Vol.  III.  3  B 
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of  Buckinglminshire,  the  tinu*  anil  place  of- which  are  not  iiili- 
niatocl.  All  these  discourses  are  charai terizcd  hy  serious  and 
]>ro6table  exhortation,  aiul  they  contain  much  useful  practical 
matter;  especially  as  to  the  duties  which  are  incumhenl  on 
the  clery^y,  and  on  persons  of  the  higlief  ranks  of  society.  The 
last  article,  only,  retpiires  particular  notice;  for  it  adverts  to  so 
important  a  subject,  as  that  of  a  plan  for  an  universal  union  o/’  • 
thr  ffntuifie  church  e/'  Christ. 

“  An  union  of  all  pious  and  j;ood  nKui,  to  suppress  wicked- 
ttess  and  vice,  and  to  make  mankind  religious,  virtuous,  and 
happy,”  says  Mr.  Ileslop,  “  is  devoutly  to  be  wislied  by  us 
all.”  p.  S5.  In  this  sentiment,  we  most  heartily  c  oncur  ;  and, 
thereiore,  shall  not  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  bestowing  on 
the  subject  more  ample  attention  than  the  mere,  extent  (d' the 
painphUd  would  justify.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  tluU 
^he  plan  alluded  to,  is  not  devised,  or  recommended,  by  the 
worthy  archdeacon.  It  was  proposed,  by  a  person  whom  he 
does  not  name,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Bedford,  and  publislied,  not  long  before  this  charge  was  de¬ 
livered.  It  apptars  also,  that  an  union  of  ministers,  and 
others,  of  several  religious  ilenominations,  in  that  vicinity, 
was  then  formed,  to  carry  the  subject  into  execution,  so  far  os 
their  inlluence  extended.  Tlie  sermon,  and  the  plan,  having 
ap|H*ared  long  before  the  ccinnienceinent  of  onr  lleview’,  and 
not  having  been  reprinted,  are  first  brought  to  onr  notice  by 
Mr.  H.’s  charge:  which,  indeed,  would  otherwise  have  inter¬ 
fered  a  little  with  our  office;  for  it  might  have  been  termed  a 
m  ine  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to.  We  conclude,  from  the 
archdeacon’s  publication  of  his  discourse  at  this  distance  of 
time,  tiuit  the  union  to  which  it  relates,  is  still  carried  on:  but 
we  also  (X)nclude,  that,  if  its  elTects  had  l>een  very  conspicuous 
or  extensive,  it  would  not  now,  for  the  Jirsi  time,  have  been 
bmughl  before  onr  tribunal.  Onr  author’s  animadversions  na¬ 
turally  tend  to  excite  greater  attention  to  it,  than  hitherto  it 
seems  to  have  obtained.  We  have  tlierefore  procured,  and 
earefully  examined,  the  prrforinance  which  so  strongly  alarmed 
his  mind:  and  we  are  satisfied,  both  from  its  general  tenor,  and 
from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since,  its  publication,  wilbout 
adding  to  its  notoriety,  that  his  trembling  apprehensions  con¬ 
cerning  its  fatal  tendency,  were  wholly  unfounded  and  super- 
tUiuus.  Another  circuinsUince  which  confirms  our  opinion  on 
this  subject,  is,  that  the  alarm  is  given  in  a  different  Quarter 
from  that  in  which  the  cause  of  it  is  stated  to  exist.  We  ap* 
prebend,  that  the  archdeacon  of  one  county,  has  no  more  rigW 
to  interfere  with  another  county,  than  the  rector  of  one  parish, 
with  another  parish.  The  counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks,  in¬ 
deed,  adjoin ;  and  if  the  one  w  as  in  fiames,  the  other  could 
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he  out  of  clangor.  Proximus,  avdet  f^cafegon,  Biit  as  nine 
wars  Ikivu  clapscul  since  Mr.  H.  soinulotl  the  alarm  to  his  own 
c’lergr,  and  we  haw  never  heard  anythitig  of  it  from  the  arch* 
(iiMc'onrv  of  Bedfordshire,  we  tnay  rensonahly  infer,  not  only 
i  that  it  was  premature,  hut  that  it  was  imaginary. 

'riiis  inference  is  strengthened,  by  the  magnitude  of  theeviU 
Nvhieii  our  author  dreaded  from  the  union  formed  at  Bedford, 

It  was,  “  in  his  apprehension,  hostility  to  the  national  church. 
and  a  conspiraiy  against  (he  s'ate:  and  it  must  produce  discord 
and  division  among  the  people, 'and  destroy  religious  commu¬ 
nion,  which  is  the  bond  ofsoeicuy.”  p.  5  i.  He  compares  its 
commencement  to  that  of  the  French  revolution;  and  e.vpccts 
similar  consequences  from  it.  Of  the  former  he  says,  very 
j  justly, 

:  >  *  The  melancholy  effects  of  it  were  soon  and  severely  felt  ,u)  every 

%  part  of  the  kingdom.  For  oppression  and  tyranny  reigned  tnumphani. 

V  Kdigion  was  proscribed.  And  the  sabb.ith,  sanctified  by  the  Almighty 
for  the  honour  of  his  name,  was  abolished.  Innovators  and  reformtrs 
$hQuld  keep  these  things  in  remembrance.*  p.  58. 

ff,  during  the  ten  years  that  the  union  at  Bedford  has  existed, 
I4  any  of  the  horrible  effects  which  Mr.  H.  prognosticated,  had 
been  produced,  they  must  doubtless  before  now  have  become 
^  manifest :  but,  on  examining  the  pamphlet  which  excited  his 
*  fears,  we  an3  much  less  surprised  at  his  disappointment,  tliaii 
1  I  tliathe  should  have  conceived  any  analogy  to  exist  between  this 

!  association  and  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
former  (however  mistaken  they  may  be,)  are  professedly  siTious 
and  zealous  believers  in  Christianity ;  the  latter  were  avowed  in- 
I  hdels,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  divine  revelation :  the  former 
unite,  in  order  to  spread  the  knowledge,  andeuforce  the  prac¬ 
tice,  of  the  gospel ;  the  latter,  conspired  to  eradicate  both  :  the 
I  former  enjoin  not  to  meddle  witn  political  contentions,”  and 
jprofess  their  regard  to  all  existing  laws;  the  latter  directly 
jainied  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  civil  government  of  their 
Icnuntry.  Instead  of  hostility  to  the  national  church,  the 
■union  at  Betlford  makes  no  distinction  between  churchmen, 

'  J**'®diodists,  and  dissenters,  episcopalians,  presbyterians,  and 
^  ■independents ;  but  proposes  to  combine  genuine  Christians  of 
*  Bpll  these  denominations,  with  no  worse  design  than  to  promote*  • 
*  instruction  and  reformation  of  their  ignorant  neighbours! 

®  pit  might  seem  indeed,  that,  of  these  various  parties,  those 
^  r  ivoiild  be  likely  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  such  an 
^  j  '^inion,  which  could  be  most  active  in  promoting  its  measures: 

W  y^d  consequently,  that  ministers  of  theehurch  of  England,  aiid 
methodist,"  and  the  Moravian  persuasions,  being  restricted 
established  regulations  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  respect* 
belong)  fmm  some  exertions  which  are  practicable  by 
1  3  B2 
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those  of  other  parties  who  joioed  with  them  in  forming  this  in-  {^; 
stitutiou,  are  likely  to  receive  the  less  advantage  from  its  ef«  ' 
fects.  Not  only  these,  however,  but  all  ministers  of  the  vU  p 
cinity,  who  pay  due  attention  to  the- congregations  under  their  p 
charge,  arc  sei  ured  from  irregular  intrusion,  by  the  rules  of  p 
this  institution,  if  they  are  duly  observed :  for  it  is  prescribed,  p 
that  no  place  shall  be  set  apart  for  public  worship  in  the  0 
neighbourhood  of  any  pious  and  zealous  minister  of  the  gos*  0 
pel,  without  his  consent/’  Introduction,  p.  xxi.  Nay,  the  p 
archdeacon  himself  bears  testimony,  in  his  visitation  sermon, 
that  (without  any  such  restriction,)  even  “  itinerant  and  self-  p 
appointed  prcachen»,  rarely  interrupt  the  ministry  of  those 
(clergymen)  wIm),  by  their  knowledge,  and  the  conscientious^ 
discharge  of  their  duly,  have  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  S 
of  their  flocks:  and  if  they  should  presume  to  intrude  them-g 
•elves  into  their  parishes,  they  are  generally  treated  wiih.ap 
proper  neglect”  p.  28.  Most  assuredly  then,  it  is  only  tbep 
Ignorant  or  unprincipled,  if  such  tlicre  be  among  the  clergy, p 
that  have  occasion  to  be  alarmed.  IJ 

Our  author  considers  the  union  as  formed  of  dissenters: 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  embrace 
Christians  of  every  class,  some  of  the  measures  proposed  fbr& 
the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  and  profligate,  could  c'ertainly  Ix^ 
carried  into  effect  only  by  dissenters.  Not  merely,  however,,^ 
does  he  candidly  acknowledge,  that  “  amongst  those  who  diy^| 
sent  from  the  establishes!  church,  tlicre  have  been,  and 
now,  many  religious  and  learned  men  but,  he  is  “  ready  it® 
believe  that  tlie  preacher  and  other  members  of  this  umon  g 
may  be  classed  in  that  number.  “Neither,”  says  he, 
disposed  to  doubt  their  pious  intentions;  yet  1  ani  persuaikt 
that  the  execution  of  their  plan  would  be  injurious  to  true 
ligioit;  to  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  the  good  order  of 
cicty;  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  tlie  realni.”  p.  52.  1 

last  clause,  the  archdeacon  proct'eds  to  explain,  by  referenoO 
to.  the  act  of  toleration,  >^ich  certainly  do  not  support luQ 
opinion ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  more  religious  libert|Q 
in  England,  than  there  is  in  Germany.  Of  his  other 
suasions,”  we  think  the  improbability  evident,  on  h. 
shewing ;  and  his  error  seems  to  be  fully  proved  by  the 
of  subsequent  experience.  The  only  circumstance  that 
'  |>ears  to  us  unaccountable,  is,  the  publication  of  his  cl 
after  such  an  interval  of  time.  VVe  can  barely  conicc 
that,  as  it  was  printed  at  Nt'uxasUe^  it  may  bt^  better  calc 
for  the  latitude  of  Northumberland,  than  for  that  of  Be 
shire  or  Bucks.  If,  by  imagining  that  in  thase  two  cou 
religion  has  been  injured,  nappincss  destroyed,  and  the 
oMer  of  socktjf  subvened,  by  registered  places  of  w 
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having  multiplied,  the  seal  and  industry  of  the  established 
dergy'in  Northumberland  should  be  roused,  this  obsolete 
charge  may  have  a  good  ctfect,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  its  premises ;  and  even  if  it  should  not  stimulate  them  to 
still  greater  exertions,  in  a  regular  way,  for  instructing  the  ig- 
nbiant,  and  reclaiming  the  vicious,  it  may  at  least  warn  them 
to  counteract  any  unusual  and  iVre^w/tir  efforts  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  That  it  hat  received  but  little  benefit  from  the  author’s 
literal  adherence  to  Horace’s  NonutHprematnrinannum^ 

is  but  too  evident ;  for  not  only  has  Mr.  H.  wonderfully  misun¬ 
derstood,  not  to  say  misrepresented,  aeveral  passages  which  he 
has  quoted  from  the  sermon  under  his  review ;  but  he  has  ti*eat- 
cd  the  sacred  scriptures  themselves  with  as  little  ceremony. 
According  to  him,  that  faith  which  worketli  by  avail- 
eth”  only  to  “  yield  a  hope  of  righteousness;”  which  kopt  is 
often  disappointed !”  p.  40.  So  liitle  account  does  oar  reve¬ 
rend  and  worshipful  author  make, of  these  three^  faith,  hope, 
(charity,  or)  love  I  It  is  with  great  justice  that  the  archdeacon 
remarks,  that  “  it  is  through  partial  quotations,  without  at¬ 
tending  to  the  context,  and  diligently  comparing  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  in  scripture,  that  erroneous  opinions  are  spread 
among  the  people,  and  received  as  Uie  genuine  doctrine  of 
Christ;  not  only  by  the  unlettered  multitude,  but  frequently 
by  others  who  have  not  inclination,  or  perhaps  time,  to  exa- 
iT)ine  the  scriptures.”  p.  42.  To  the  latter  cause  we  must  im¬ 
pute  Mr.  Heslop's  strange  misintcrprrtation  of  Romans  xiii.  9, 
wheie  he  translates  to  by  the  words,  “  in  comeqttence  of  this 
love!!''  p.  10.  Could  any  of  those  “self-created  teachers, 
without  education,  and  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion,”  against  whom  the  archdeacon  so  manfully  inveighs, 
(p.  51.)  have  more  grossly  misconstrued  the  plainest  expres¬ 
sions  of  scripture  ^ 

We  cannot,  and  perhaps  should  not,  take  much  notice  of 
several  charges  here  allexlged  against  the  author  of  the  sermon  on 
union.  Such  are,  the  neglect  of  practical  exhortation,  (p.  47.) 
although  the  whole  of  it  is  practical ;  and  railing  accusations 
against  the  established  clergy,  although  they  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  disrespectfully ;  togetlier  with  the  exclu^on  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  meetings  of  the  union,  on  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  its  members;  (p.  37,  38.)  although  their  purpose  id 
meeting,  could  be  noae  else  than  that  of  promoting  the  grand 
truths  in  which  they  agreed.  On  tlie  other  haiMi,  Mr.  H. 
charges  tliem  with  innovation;  (p.  50.)  although  they  expressly 
leave  every  denomination  in  undisturbed  |>ossession  or  their 
customary  sentiments,  discipline,  and  forms.  In  short,  we 
have  not  perceived  a  single  censure  advanced,  which  is  not 
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completely  jri-oundless,  and  may  not  be  readily  removed  by  an 
attentive  and  unbiassed  perusal  of  the  sermon  and  plan  of 
uiiion. 

Our  author,  indeed,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  for  an 
union  of  all  ))ions  and  ^ood  men,  seems  to  consider  any  ap¬ 
proximation  to  such  an  union  a>  impracticable,  (p.  36.)  He 
suj|)p()scs,  accoi\lini;ly,  that  no  variety  in  doctrine,  or  m  modiyi 
ot  worship,  sulisiNted  in  the  primitive  church,  (p  3S.)  This 
strange  lapse  of  recollection  may  easily  Ik‘  accounted  for,  hy 
supposing  that  the  whole  intellectual  faculty  of  the  author  was 
anxiously  employed  in  tlu*  anticipation  of  calamities;  and  we 
admit  that  it  was  peculiarly  dilhcult  to  foresee  calamities  from 
such  a  source,  as  a  peaceable  attempt  to  promote  the  know¬ 
ledge  anil  pi*actice  of  tnie  The  very  tirst  Christians, 

we  would  remind  Mr.  II.,  instead  of  maintaining  perfect  nni- 
fonuitw  had  one  most  unequivocal  mark  of  discrimination  into 
two  classes.  T’he.  .lewisli  C'liristians  are  well  known  to  have 
practised  circumcision,  and  other  rites  of  the  Leviiical  law,  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian  ;  hiit  the  (jcntile  converts  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so:  and  if  the  perpetinil  and  striking  diversity, 
which  this  distinction  must  have  proilm  ed  between  them,  be 
duly  considered,  we  apprehend  that  it  will  appear  greater  than 
any  which  now  prevails  among  the  various  sects  of  Christians. 
In  other  rt  speets,  also,  it  i.s  e\  idi  tu  from  eceh  siaslical  history, 
that  the  earliest  ehnrehes  of  .Asia,  Kiirope,  and  Africa,  differ¬ 
ed  one  from  another,  ahiiongh  they  maiiiLaiiieil  their  Christian 
unity  inviolate. 

Justice  has  imperiously  reiptired  us  to  controvert  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  Mr.  II.’s  cliarge :  hut  we  willingly  give,  him  credit  lor 
tile  best  intoiiiion  in  addressing  it  to  the.  clergy  of  Ills  arclidea- 
.conry:  and  witli  pleasure  we  subjoin  iu  conclnding  paragiaph, 
as  (  oiitaiiiing  valuahie  advice  to  mini,sti  rs,  of  whatever  reli¬ 
gious  denomination. 

•  ‘  -With  St.  Paul  we  must  press  upon  those,  who  rely  upon  their  works. 

;the  necessity  .ilso  of  faith,  love,  and  gratitede.  And  with  St.  Peter,  wf 
.  must  urge,  that  good  works  must  be  the  fruits  of  tl'.eir  faith  to  save  the& 
And  with  botii,  we  must  i  onstantly  adapt  our  exiiurtations  and  doctrine, to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  congregations ;  praying  always  to  God  for 
the  assistance  of  his  grace  to  give  a  blessing  to  our  ministry,  and  to  graft 
s.ilvatien,  through  Christ  Jesus,  to  those  committed  to  our  care,  as  well  ft 
to  o'urseK'cs.* 

•Art’  X.  af  Sermon^  Preached  before  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  I'emponl. 
-  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  on  Fridiay,  Jan.  30,  1807. 

the  Bishop  of  St.  DavidV  4to.  pp.  26.  Price  48.  Rivingftft. 

Haichard,  1807. 

practiiM*  of  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  the  hless^j 
Martyr,  hv  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  wasrf*| 
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vived  this  year,  after  so  lon^  in  abeyance,  that  the  pub¬ 

lic  began  to  imagine  it  was  extinct.  But  if,  as  the  very  vvonhjr. 
prelate  assures  us,  this  great  national  sin  is  still  unrcpented  ot,’ 
and  the  duty  of  repeiitanee  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  in  part 
of  our  l)irth-right,  it  was  highly  meritorious  to  press  it  again  on 
the  attention  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects ;  f*wofwhom,  we  appre- 
le*n  I,  in  the  present  day,  ever  felt  much  contrition  for  “  tho 
atrocious  deed  which  extinguished  the  light  of  Israel.”  We 
refer  ilie  conscientious  reader,  who  is  dis[>osed  to  perform  this 
duty  on  behalf  of  his  country ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ghost  of 
Charles  from  repeating  its  annual  visits,  to  the  sermon  itself; 
in  which  nmcli  attention,  though  but  little  s[)ace,  is  devoted  to 
this  subject.  The  greater  part  of  the  discourse  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  fast  sermon.  It  is  founded  on  Kcclesiasticus  x.  8;  Because 
of  unn)i[hteoiis  dcallttfrs^  injuries,  and  riches  got  by  deceit,  the 
kingdom  is  translated  from  one  people  to  another,  Wc  confess  it 
has  puzzled  us  to  disc<wer,  why  the  H.  H.  preacher  should 
think  an  apocryphal  text  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  thirtieth 
of  .Imuiary  sermon. 

This  sermon,  however,  contains  many  excellent  observations, 
and  as  we  remembered  certain  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
adultery  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  were  .the  more  pleased  with 
the  faithfulness  and  sincerity  evinced  in  the  following  remon¬ 
strance. 

*  The  laws  of  a  Christian  people  should  never  be  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  in  this  country  there  exists  more  than  one  law 
directly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  none  more  flagrantly  so  than 
that  by  which  a  crime,  which  God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  mortal  sins, 
is  asluced  to  the  class  of  civil  misdemeanours ;  a  crime  which  God  has  sen- 
tt*nced  to  exclusion  from  Heaven,  is  tolerated  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  We 
reproach,  and  justly,  the  church  of  Rome  for  its  sale  of  inclulgences  and 
pardons ;  yet  by  an  inconsistency  which  is  disgraceful  to  our  laws,  the 
punishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  offences  against  religion  and  morality, 
(and  which  in  many  other  polities  has  been  punished  with  death  or  infamy) 
is  commuted  for  money.*  pp^  17#  18. 

Several  prevailing  sins  are  particularly  noticed : — the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  sabbath — neglect  of  church  (meaning,  doubt- 
of  all  divine  worship  whatever) — neglect  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper — neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  family  prayer — neg¬ 
lect  of  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the  Kast — neglect  of  religiouf 
education.  Adverting  to  the  last  subject,  the  preacher  asserts, 

with  the  single  exception  of  suiulav  .schools,” 

‘  that  in  all  other  institutions,  religion,  instead  of  being  the  governing 
pnnciple,  is  merely  a  s^.'condary  concern,  the  subject  of  a  few  occasional 
'  the  ground  of  some  heartless  ceremonies  and  uninfiuencing  dis¬ 

cipline.  The  minds  of  children,  when  they  begin  to  be  most  open  to 
;^*nnjnent  impressions,  perceive  that  all  favours  and  distlnctioQf  at  school 
conferred  on  merit  of  a  very  different  kind ;  merj^  which,  however  it 
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nay  df  serve  to  be  fostered  in  subordination  to  better  attainments,  mty  not 
only  be  possessed  without  any  degree  of  religious  disposition,  but,  it  is  to 
be  fearea,  is  often  cultivated  and  eagerly  pursued  under  the  influence  of 
principles  which  are  adverse  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  Cbil* 
dren,  at  school,  not  only  see  that  rewards  and  favours  are  confinra  to  such 
merit,  but  t^  at  great  indeed  must  be  the  ignorance  of  religious  knowledge, 
which  can  subject  them  to  discredit.  The  many  evil  consequences  result¬ 
ing  from  the  present  system  of  public  education,  cannot  be  successfully 
counteracted  without  giving  to  religion  its  own  proper  and  visible  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  business  and  conduct  ofraucation.’  pp. 

Wi!  thought  of  Cowpoi’s  Tirocinium^  we  remeoibeivd  the 
scenes  of  our  youth,  wo  admired  the  manly  and  Christian 
boldness  of  this  severe  censure  on  the  great  public  seminaries, 
and  sighed  forth  a  de^))erate  hope,  that  it  might  not  be  lost 
upon  ^le  public. 

It  was  with  great  sati.sfaeiiou  tlwit  we  found  him  affirming, 
‘‘  the  sins  of  the  nation  are  the  aggregate  of  individual  sins  ’— 

it  is  God  alone  that  can  give  us  sincere  repentance,” — with 
many  other  truly  evangelieal  remarks.  VV'e  have  only  wished 
that  the  one  peculiarly  (listing  nisiiing  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  to 
which,  doubtless,  he  eoirinnally  alludes,  though  he  never  re¬ 
fers,  had  bi‘en  nuire  explicitly  proclaimed :  we  mean  the  d(x:- 
trineof  the  Cross,  or  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  sub. 
stance  and  glory  of  St.  Paul’s  minis  ry.  “  Repentance  toward 
God,”  he  clearly  and  energeiieally  enforces,  hut,  in  the  due 
submission  of  the  heart,  there  is  anotlicr  requisite  connected 
with  it,  “  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  ('hrist,”  (Acts  xx.  21i) 
and  this  has  entirely  (‘si^apt'd  notice.  In  one  animated  passage, 
(p.  20.)  the  exclhmatii)!!  of  tiic  alVrighted  jailor  is  introduced, 
but  the  Apostle’s  plain  and  decisive  answer,  “  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  ('hrist,”  is  by  some  means  omitted.  To  the  same 
purport,  some  of  the  Old  Te  s'rment  promise's  and  covenants 
of  |>ardon,  on  condition  of  r**pen*ance,  are  cited;  where  onlf 
fio/iVmtf/ pqnishinents  are  ({‘’prerated,  this  lepp  sentation  nritis 
be  unexceptionable;  but  ‘iie  sins  of  individuals^  under  the  gos¬ 
pel  economy,  are  n*  t  remitted  on  the  stone  pian  with  those  d 
the  Ninevites.  In  another  place,  it  is  ^aid, 

*  The  exhortation  of  the  Prophets  and  of  our  ^aviour  consisted,  like  tb 
Baptist’s,  of  urgent  exhortations  to  arrive  duties^  as  proofs  of  sincere  r^ 
pemaocc,  and  akme  comiluttory  of  tht  favour  of  God*  p.  20. 

In  comparing  the  Bis  op  of  St.  David’s  with  John  the  R»|^ 
tist,  we  find  a  curious  conrra'it  of  deficiencies.  The  former  spcit 
of  conciliation  by  the  performance  of  duties;  on  this  the  la^ 
IS  o»dte  silent ;  hut  then  he  dir»‘cts  his  repi'nting  audience  » 
**  tne  l^inbof  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;”  d 
whom,  in  that  character,  the  Bish<  p  says  not  a  syllable, 
evTTT  intimates  that  he  .i*  was  d  livcred  for  our  offences,*^ 

•  Rom.  iv.  25. 
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that  be  **ilicd  for  our  sins/**  or  that  the  mode  of  reconciliation 
is  through  faith  in  his  When  it  is  thought  proper  * 

to  mention  at  all  the  necessity  of  returning  to  God,  we  deem 
it  absolutely  indispensable  to  declare  tlie  only  way  of  access. 

To  say  the  verV  least,  such  an  omission  may  lead  the  careless 
and  the  Uninformed  into  most' pernicious  error;  and  therefore 
we  have  protected  freely  against  it,  notwithstanding  our  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  venerable  prelate,  and  our  approbation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  discourse. 

Art.  XI.  Sermons  and  Letters,  By  the  (late)  Rev.  William  Alphoatui 
Gunn,  late  Curate  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  397.  Price 
8s.  Williams,  1807. 

M» ,  GUNN  was  one.  of  those,  wlio  turn  the  world  upside 
^  down,  whoy  knozi'itm  the  ten  or  of  the  Lord  persuade  men, 

I  I  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellnue  of  the  knnaledge  of 
Christy  who  being  reviled y  bless y  being  persecuted,  sufier  iV,  be¬ 
ing  defaniedy  intreaty  who  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth 
and  the  qfi'seouring  of  all  thingSy  unto  this  datjy  nnd  y<‘t,  having 
turned  many  to  righteousness y  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.  As  a  mere  memorial  of  this  cxcePcnt  man,  the 
rclij^ious  world  might  welcome  the  volume  now  before  us  ;  but 
it  is  not  only  inscribed  with  his  name,  it  displays  bis  character, 
it  brcatlics  bis  spirit,  and  we  truu  may  accomplish,*  in  many 
instances,  the  sacred  objects  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 

Mr.  Gnnrrs  Sermons  arc  directed  chiefly  to  the  conscience 
and  the  afleetions;  he  has  rarelv  aimed  to  inform  the  mind  by 
a  systematic  demonstration  of  doctrines,  still  less  by  critical 
aiiniuents;  neither  does  lie  enter  into  the  detail  of  practical 
instruction  ;  hnt  his  unifonii  deNign  in  every  discourse  is  to  en¬ 
force  conviction  of  sin,  to  exhibit  the  Redeemer  as  the  propi¬ 
tiation,  and  to  bcFeech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  through 
him.  This  kind  of  preaching  needs  no  ‘fence  ;  nor  will  tlic 
sermons  iheinseU^es,  in  a  literary  view*  be  much  indebted  to 
censorial  clemency.  They  are  not  fruitful  of  profound  or 
original  thought ;  but  the  prevailing  siMUiments  are  those  of 
the  bible ;  the  arrangement  is  commonly  such  as  gootl  sense 
^  would  obviously  dictate;  the  style  is  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  fluent;  the  address  is  animated  and  impressive,  glowing 
I  with  the  fervour  of  piety  andtheanxioiisne«<sof  benevotence. 

I  Concerning  this  part  of  the  volume  tht^  Editor  obsen*es, 

‘  The  Sermons  were  hasty  compositions,  written  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  prejadices  of  his  hearers  in  the  country, 
he  wa<  accustomed  to  read  his  disconnes.* 

They  are  fourteen  in  nuinber :  The  Christian  Pa>sover,  I  Cor. 
'’.7. — The  excellent  loving  kindness  of  God,  Ps.  xxxvi.  7.— The 
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Spiritual  K plies,  v.  14. — ^'Fhc  Lord  our  Higlit- 

roiisncs^,  JtT.  xwii.  r>.— .Iacoi>’s  Prayer,  Geii.  xxxii.  9—^12. 
— I'hc  (iiMieral  UeMirreciioii,  John  v.  28.29. — Moses  smiting 
the  Rock,  Lxod.  xvii.  t'.-^Tlie  Queen  ofSheku’s  visit  to  Solo-  I 
inon,  I  Kini*s  x.  1. — Lot’s  Deliverance  out  ot  Sodom,  (ien. 

xix.  14. — Trust  III  Goil,  Isa.  xxvi.  4.— W'alkiiig  with  (Jod, 
Gen.  V.  24. — Pre>enl  Miltv  iings,  and  future  giory,  Rom.  viii. 
8. — Abridiain’s  iiUerees^ioii  for  Sodom,  (ien.  xviii.  2'L  26. — A 
Farewell  Sermon,  (Farnham,  Oct.  .5,  1792.)  Acts  v.  SS.  '39. 

This  last  sermoti  is  pirticniarly  interesting;  it  is  a  manly  de¬ 
fence  of  the  counsel  aiul  work  ol  (»od.  in  ilu^  verv  face,  of  those 
who  hail  fought  ngtiins*  it.  An  extraet  or  two  from  this  sermon 
may  serve  to  explain  tin*  occasion  (»f  Mr.  (i.\  dismission  from 
his  euracN ,  lo  exhibit  hi.s  sis  le,  and  to  leach  some  useful  les¬ 
sons. 

‘  That  a  material  alteration  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  many  in  this 
town  and  nei;(hbourhood  has  taken  place  within  these  four  years,  none  of 
you  will  deny.  My  standing  here  to  address  you  for  the  last  time^  it 
owing  to  this  cause.  But  of  *•  the  work  and  counsel,”  all  of  us  do  not 
agree  in  opinion.  Many  of  you  consider  it  to  be  a  ckingerous  innovation, 
.ind  subversive  of  the  common  peace.  As  such,  you  have  violently  opposed 
it.  You  have  branded  the  professors  of  it  as  hypocrites  ;  and  the  pei'son 
who,  under  God.  was  the  instrument  of  introducing  it,  as  an  enthusiast 
and  deceiver.  Whether  they  or  he  were  such,  the  last  day  will  discover. 
Not  that  the  point  need  remain  so  lonjj  undecided.  If  you  would  carefully, 
and  without  prejudice,  read  the  Senptures,  and  seek  divine  teaching  to 
open  your  understandings,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  immediately  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  work  and  this  counsel  are  not  of  men  ;  and  that  by  opposing 
and  ridiculing  it,  you  have  U'en  fighting  against  Gov*.  In  proof  of  this  as¬ 
sertion,  j)ermit  me  to  remind  you  what  those  doctrines  are  which  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  advanced  by  the  person  who  now  addresses  you.  He  grants 
they  were  unfashionable,  and  exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  carnal  heart- 
lie  did  not  harangue  you  upon  the  fancied  dignity  of  human  nature,  upon 
the  moral  powers  of  man,  and  the  fitness  of  things.  He  could  not  engage 
your  precious  moments  in  delivering  dry  lectures  upon  morality,  while  the 
dear  Redeemer,  the  only  foundation  of  acceptable  religion,  was  barely 
mentioned  His  aim  was  different;  and,  according  to  the  grace  given  to 
him,  “  his  speech  and  his  preaching  were  not  with  enticeing  words  of  man's 
wisdom.”  He  conceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  charge,  of  all  others 
the  most  imporumr. — a  charge  of  life  and  death.  A  sinner  himself,  he 
.^pake  to  sinners.  'I  he  gr.ind  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  expressed  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  your  ow  n  ehuich,  were  the  constant  subject  of  his  public  instruc¬ 
tions,  whilst  tlie  necessity  of  ^KTSonal  holiness,  as  an  evidence  of  a  living 
faith,  was  never  forgotten.’  pp.  187—189. 

‘  When  you  saw  those  who  formerly  joined  in  the  same  sinful  amuie- 
r.  jnis  and  pursuits  with  yourselves,  cheerfully  renounce  tliem,  and  bear 
insults  and  unkindness  from  you,  rather  tlian,  by  a  sinful  compliance,  be¬ 
tray  the  glorious  cause  they  had  espoused; — when  you  saw  them  exemplary 
in  their  conduct,  defemiing  .'ind  promoting  the  work  of  inward  religion, 
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<iBd  striving  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Jesut  in  all  thingSy  to  deny 
ihemselves,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him ; — particularly  when  you 
taw  this  work  so  remarkably  increascy  when  societies  weie  instituted  for 
the  purposes  of  social  prayery  reading  the  Scripturesy  and  religious  booksy— 
it  could  be  borne  no  longer.  Persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better^ 
connived  at  a  lawless  rabble,  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  law 
teemed  to  have  been  placed ;  and  these  harmless  people,  who  met  to  praise 
God  and  to  edify  one  another,  have  more  than  once  been  in  danger  ot  their 
lives.  But  for  what?  For  immorality  ?  This  could  never  be  proved, 
though  often  charged  against  them.  Was  it  for  being  bad  servants,  or 
bad  neighbours  ?  No :  their  crime  was, — being  too  religious  1  It  was 
for  praying  when  their  neighbours  were  swearing ;  for  reading  the  Scrip* 
turrs  when  others  were  getting  drunk  ;  for  reiusing  to  **  go  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  do  evil.”  pp.  190,  191. 

From  this  exaiiiple,  let  all  who  fancy  that  the  hahits  ofei* 
\iliz(‘(l  life  will  remove  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against 
ibe  gosjiel,  he  uiuleceiveii ;  and  let  all  sober  and  peaceable 
luimsiers,  who  have  the  fear  of  man  before  their  eyes,  who 
liave  ati  antipathy  to  reproach  and  persecution,  and  especially 
who  mind  earthly  things,  l>e  apprized  of  the.  cons»*cjiienees  of 
ineaciiing  ('hrist  cruciti(‘d,  atitl  wariiitig  siimers  from  the  path 
of  perdition. 

\\  e  advert  to  atiotlier  extract,  iti  which  many  others  are  iin- 
liDcateii,  liesidi:  the  irreligious  parishioners  of  Kandiam. 

*  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  send  you  into  this  world, 
to  remain  at  the  utmost  but  a  few  years,  and  then  to  enter  upon  eternity, 
it  the  things  of  this  life  were  to  engross  the  greater  part  of  your  attention 
and  affections  ?  And  yet,  you  know,  many  of  you,  that  not  one  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  your  time  is  employed  in  spiritual  exercises;  some  of  you 
think  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  ;  and  if  there  were  no  Heaven  or  Hell, 
what  ditference  coul  1  there  be  in  the  tempers  and  characters  of  many  that 
hear  me  this  <lay  ?  Would  you  swear  an  oath  more  ?  Would  you  be 
more  frequently  intoxicated  ?  Would  you  laugh  at  and  oppose  vital  reli¬ 
gion  more  ?  Were  it  possible  for  a  being  unacquainted  with  human  nature, 
to  come  among  us,  do  you  think  he  could  collect  from  our  pursuits,  that 
we  are  one  day  to  die,  and  give  an  account  of  ourselves  at  the  juilgment- 
^at  of  Christ,  and  that  our  eternal  state  depended  upon  our  condition  in 
this  world  f  Could  he  think  that  one  part  of  the  religion,  we  might  tell 
him  wc  professed^  was,  “  Set  the  Lord  always  before  you  and  “  whe¬ 
ther  ye  cat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Cod  ?” 
He  could  not  imagine  any  such  thing.  He  might  indeed  see  a  few  who 
are  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  whose  conduct 
niight  convince  him  that  their  treasure  is  in  Heaven  :  but  how  would  his 
astonishment  beencreased,  when  he  found  these  persons  to  be  despised  and 
ridiculed  by  the  very  people  who  say  that  they  believe  the  Bible,  and  who 
would  be  extremely  displeased  were  you' to  doubt  of  their  going  to  Heaven 
at  last !’  pp. 

The  important  truth  contained  in  the  following  sentences,  Is 
too  nmch  overlooked,  by  many  advocates  for  Christianity. 
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*  The  goipel  of  Chritt,  considered  as  a  systemi  is  supported  by  ip 
many  proofs  of  its  dirine  oripnal,  as  must  convince  any  impartial  persoi 
that  it  is  indeed  the  truth  ;  but«  in  addition  to  these,  our  Lm  speaks  cf 
another  proof,  which  none  can  know  exc^t  he  be  bom  of  God.  **  If  aay 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God  he  shall  know  it  from  experience ;  for  **  he  that  believeth  hatli  the  | 
witness  in  himself.**  John  t.  10. — We  may,  by  the  report  of  others,  be 
led  to  believe  the  skill  of  a  physician  ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  proof  h 
an  experience  of  it  in  our  own  i>rtrticular  case : — and  this  is  tlic  grand  e?i* 
deiKre  of  the  gospel,  so  simple,  that  the  most  unlearned  may  imderstand  h, 
and  enjoy  the  comfort  arising  then  from  (  whilst  the  wisest,  without  h, 
can  derive  no  real  happiness  from,  nor  see  any  real  beauty  in  its  doctrines, 
however  ably  they  may  defend  them  against  the  objections  of  infidels.*  pp 
132.  133. 

'riiis  is  one  of  the  strongest  kinds  of  proof;  the  conformity 
of  the  |)henome!<a  toa  particular  theory,  when  no  other  can  ex¬ 
plain  llif'in,  is  almost  a  dememstrative  confmnation  of  the  truth 
of  that  theory.  The  Ghristian  revelation  is  in  nionds,  what  tire 
Newtonian  philnsopiry  is  in  physics;  and  vvi*  know  not  why  the 
degrees  of  rri*dit  which  they  obtain,  should  diHi'r,  except  that 
the  forin»'r  degrades  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  elates  it.  It  is  of  great  conseqtieitce,  liowevcr,  to  remem- 
her,  that  (his  evidence  of  its  truth,  is  also  the  evidi  nee  of  i^ 
edicacy  on  the  soul  ;  without  which,  all  mere  belief  is  com¬ 
paratively  uselesii. 

The  siram  of  these  discourses,  in  our  opinion,  qualilM^sthent 
more  particularly  for  tho^e  who  have  not  prtK-eedett  far  in  tlte 
Ghristian  life;  and  especially  for  the  usi*  of  those  benevolent 
persons,  w'ho  bear  the.  tivtings  of  truth  to  secluded  and  neglect¬ 
ed  vliIag(S. 

Seventy  five  letters  are  subjoined :  of  w  hich  fifty  w^cre  ad- 
ilresNt*d  to  the  Falitor  ot  this -volunie,  who  appears  to  have 
l>ccn  the  “  joy  and  crown”  of  Mr.  Gunn  in  very  early  life. 
I'hr.  letters  are  chiefly  designed  to  excite  and  cherish  the  piety 
of  his  young  friciul,  though  they  often  afford  cautions,  or 
practical  tlirections  of  great  importance,  and  just  observations 
on  religious  topics.  One  feature  of  the  letters,  though  not 
indeed  a  peculiar  <»nc,  is  the  requesu  of  the  writer  for  the  in¬ 
tercessions  of  his  friends.  This  will  doubtless  be  called  fa¬ 
natical  ;  it  was  enough  for  Mr.  Gunn,  howeverj  to  shew  that 
it  is  apostolical. 

‘  The.'iposttc  requests  the  prayers  of  his  converts  in  the  most  eamett 
manner,  as  a  needy  beggar  requests  an  alms.  •*  I. beseech  you,  brethren, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi  ist*s  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  you 
strive  ti'gethcr  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me.**  -  ' 

One  letter  relative  to  the  striking  moral  reformations  pro¬ 
duced  under  his  preaching,  contains  a  summary  of  that'preach- 
ing,  and  a  cogent  defence  of  it. 
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« If,  thfDy  preaching  salration  by  the  imputed  righteousneti  of  Jesus, 
the  sb(K)iute  necessity  of  the  assisunce  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  us 
to  think  even  a  good  thought, — the  entire  depravity  of  man, — the  ne- 
ccMity  of  a  new  birth  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — and  that  we  must 
renounce  all  dependence  upon  the  very  best  works  we  ever  perform- 
ed :  —  if  the  insisting  on  these  and  such  like  doctrines,  be  accoro- 
pioied  with  success,  while  all  other  kind  of  teaching  avails  nothing,  we 
need  not  hesiutc  a  moment  to  decide  which  is  the  true  gospel  of  Christ. 

“  'Fhe  God  that  answercth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.**  p.  358. 

S|K*akiiig  of  a  recent  instance  of  his  success,  he  observes, 

<  O  that  1  could  drive  all  the  town  as  mad  as  he  is,  before  my  ministry 
cUmcs  among  them  !  I  he  prodigal  did  not  return  to  his  father,  it  is  saidf 
till  “  he  came  to  himself.*’  He  was  truly  mad  before ;  and  not  in  his 
right  senses  till  he  arose  and  came.  The  world  thinks  us  mad  noW|— as 
many  other  madmen  conceive  the  bystanders  to  be  distracted,  whilst  it  is 
their  own  unhappy  case.  O  it  will  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  undeceived  at  a 
lime  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  wise  !*  pp.  274,  275. 

i\  number  of  interesting  obscnai ions  und  anecdotes  might 
bo  added  from  tlicHc  letters,  but  we  must  refrain,  'riie  serious 
and  devout  Christian,’ we  are  coiilidcnt,  will  read  them  with 
much  edification  and  great  pleasure;  the  frankness,  fervency, 
and  piety,  which  they-  disclose,  arc  very  winning.  shoura 
not  t  hi  Ilk  well  of  the  |>erscyn,  w'ho  could  finish  the  |>erusal 
without  feeling  a  considerable  alFcction  for  the  author,  and  a 
disposition  to  overlook  any  failings  with  which  he  might  be 
chargeable. 

In  the  event  of  reprinting  this  volume,  we  recommend  the 
worthy  editor  to  retrench  a  few  sentences  from  some  of  the 
letters,  relative  to  circumstances  which  cannot  interest  even  a 
friend  long  after  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised,  that  when  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gunn  was  introduced,  it 
should  not  he  accompanied  with  a  memoir;  much  of  the 
writer’s  history  may  be  collected  from  his  letters,  hut  this  task 
should  not  have  been  left  for  the  reader,  whose  utmost  diligence 
will  not  be  competent  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

Art.  XII.  Feitmca  Grammatua^  the  Child’s  Guide  to  some  Principles  of 
the  Latin  Grammar,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lyne,  (Liskeard). 
]2mo.  pp.  142.  Price  2b.  6d.  bound.  Law,  Longman,  &c.  1907. 

^HE  peculiarities  of  this  granmiar,  chiefly  relate  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  tenses,  and  moods  of  verbs,  and  to  rules 
for  the  goveniment  of  verbs.  In  tlic  former,  the  present, 
past,  ami  future  times,  are  made  general  divisions;  what  is 
usually  called  the  present  tense,  is  here  named  the  pn^sent  im- 
I>crfect,  the  perfect  is  called  the  present  perfect,  or  first  indc; 
finite,  and  both  are  ranged  under  the  author’s  present ,tense. 
Of  the  past  tense,  the  preter-imperfect,  and  the  pluperfect. 
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which  Mr.  I..  rails  tin:  prctfr-pi'Hrct,  I’oriii  subdivisions.  I'lu* 
two  fiituiv  leiist  s  are  similarly  tliMingiiishecl.  I'lie  subjunctitr 
moiMl  is  made  inrliidin^  the  suhjmu'tive  proper, 

the  potential,  and  the  optative.  'To  the  imperative,  a  peiicti 
tense  is  annexed,  ^^hicil  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  perfect  of  the  preceding  mood.  The  significations  of 
every  tense,  are  more  fully  ;tnd  clearly  expressed  in  English 
phras(*s,  than  \^e  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere, 

'I’he  whole  syntax  is  comprised  in  fourteen  rules,  of  which 
the  first  six  refer  to  the  government  of  the  several  cases.  All 
are  expressed  both  in  l.atin  and  in  English;  but  they  are  pt'cu- 
liarlv  adapted  to  the  idiom  cd  our  own  language.  VVe  insert, 
as  a  specimen,  the  government  of  the  genitive. 

i  Thi*.  Government  of  the 
RtcTio  Genitivi,  Genitive. 

A  noun,  or  two  nouns  together,  to 
*  Nomen,  vfl  duo  siniul  iiomi-  ;  which  in  English  are  attached  of  of 
na,  quibus  Anglicc  attingunt  '  or  possession,  relation,  part,  or  duty; 
posses  sionis,  reJationis,  partis,  vcl  or,  for,  or  kt  of  the  price,  and  ai 
ojltii;  ‘  OF,  I  OR,  vcl  AT  tiretii,  et  j  of  the  place  (not  of  the  third  dedhi^ 
AT  loci  (non  tenix  dcclinationis  |  sion  or  plural  number)  after  what^ 
aut  pluralis  numcri )  post  quodcunque  ;  ever  word,  are  put  in  the  Genitive.--- 
vocabuium,  in  Genitivo  j)onuntur.-^  i  But  also  of  of  relation  is  put  in  the 
yuin  ct  ^  OF  relationis  in  Gcnilivo  1  Genitive  or  Dative, — Likewise  ov  oj 
vrl  Ditivo  ponitur. — Item  ^or  j  necessity,  plenty,  want,  of  the  thin^ 
cessitat'u,  copid,  inopid,  rei  ablatd,  ^  taken  away^  quality,  and  dignity, 
qualitatis,  ct  dignitatis,  ct  *'  for  vcl  1  and  for  or  at  of  the  price,  are  put 


KT  pretii,  in  Ablative  xque  ac  Gc 
nitivo  ponuntur. 


in  the  Ablative  as  well  as  in  the  Gem- 
tive)  p.  76. 


W’e  doubt  whether  the  author’s  necessary  attention  to  bre¬ 
vity,  in  condensing  these  rules,  will  be  found  compatible  with 
the  extreme  simplieity  requisite  to  adapt  them  to  the  minds  of 
children.  His  general  principle  of  using  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable  extent,  the  iilionis  ol  our  own  s|X‘etli,  in  explaining 
the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  language,  has  our  unqualified  ap- 
prohatioti.  His  modes  of  conjugation  are  also  mostly  conge¬ 
nial  with  the  natund  divisions  of  time,  and  with  the  general 
analogy  of  languages.  How  far  they  may  be  capable  of  adop¬ 
tion  in  practice,  in  the  present  state  of  liberal  education,  we 
leave  to  the  decision  of  experienrcti  tutors.  The  rules  in  tliic 
department  of  proseily,  are  wortiiy  of  esj>ccial  praise.  We 
regard  the  author’s  design  as  laudable,  his  plan  as  ingenious, 
and  his  illuEtraiious  as  worthy  of  tlie  serious  attention  of  gratn- 
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Faijor’s  Reply  to  IVhitatcer. 

'  rt.  XIIT*  Supplmtnt  to  the  Dtssertation  on  Tears ;  Containing 

a  Full  Reply  to  the  Ohjcctions  and  Misrepresentations  of  the  Rev.  E. 

\V.  Whitaker;  some  Remarks  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Author's  own 
Dissertation;  and  a  View  of  the  Present  Posture  of  Affairs,  as  Con¬ 
nected  with  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  George  Stanley  F.iber,  B.  D. 
Vicar  of  Stockton  upon  Tees.  pp.  181.  Price  4s.  Kivingtons,  18()(>.  ♦ 

IN  reviewing  the  work  to  which  this  }:iihlieati(>ii  foriiis  a 
^  Mipplenieiii,  we  had  the  iiiisfnrtiiiie  to  ilirlcr  from  Mr. 
Kaher,  for  w character  and  Irarning  we  entertain  a  high 
eM(H*ni.  VVe  shall  hope  not  to  be  deemed  delieienl  in  lite- 
liiry  jnstice,  though  wc  do  little  more  than  register  his 
•  Suppimnent  as  we  are  unwilling  to  renew  a  idNCUssion, 
the  nature  of  whicli  we  sincerely  regret,  and  as  fitw  things 
(Mil  he  inort'  nninteie.sling  to  our  readers,  than  the  contests 
i>f  expositors  of  prophecy.  In  the  first  part,  Mr.  F.  contend'! 
sireinionsly  against  aMt.  \V.,  that  the  Pope  is  not  Anti¬ 
christ  i  and  that  the  Hreat  City  means,  net  the  literal  Jernjia- 
Italy  but  the  Homan  Kmpirc.  In  a  second  chapter,  he  enu- 
mcr.acs  some  of  his  own  mistakes,  in  rc  fertmee  to  various 
mai’fcrs,  and  some  of  no  mean  importance.  'Fliis  frank  ae- 
knnw  ledgment  is  a  proof  of  his  eandonr ,  hnt  it  also  intimates 
that  a  more  dcliherate  and  c.antnms  investigation  of  liis  subject 
\V(iul(l  have  lieen  advantageous  to  his  work,  and  would  have. 
v*iKlered  the  execution  of  onr  duty  less  irksome,  'riie.  due 
compression,  also,  no  less  than  the  accuracy,  which  would 
thus  have  been  attained,  must  have  obviated  another  of  onr 
strictures. 

The  restoration  of  ihc  Jews  has  hegiin  to  attract  ilie  attention 
of  our  author;  and  he  promises  to  explain,  at  large,  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  that  subject.  The  outlines  which  he  has  liere  sketched 
cl  Ills  conjectures,  are  comprised  in  the  following  extract. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  (says  Mr.  F.)  from  the  concuramt  voice  of 
prophecy,  that  as  soon  as  the  1 260  years  shall  have  expired,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  will  begin  to  be  restored.  We  may  collect,  I  think,  from  various  ’ 
predictions,  that  one  division  of  this  tribe  will  be  brought  back  by  the 
antuhristian  faction^  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Kings  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  North,  will  pass  over  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Coo- 
lUDtlDOpolitan  Sea,  and  force  its  way  by  land  into  Palestine;  while  tlK 
other  part  will  be  brought  back  in  a  converted  state,  by  the  fleets  of  some 
mighty  maritime  power.  The  unconverted  Jews,  whom  antichrist  will 
have  placed  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  will  at  first  op¬ 
pose  their  converted  brethren ;  but  at  length  will  suddenly  see  their  error, 
and  heartily  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  At  this  period  antichrist  will 
he  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  Egypt ;  when  enraged  at  these  tidings, 
which  will  come  to  him  from  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  he  will  go ' 
forth  in  his  rage,  and  proclaim  a  crusade  against  his  enemies.  Success 
will  at  first  attend  his  steps,  and  he  will  sack  Jerusalem  with  circumsunces 
of  great  cruelty.  Thence  he  will  direct  his  course  to  Megiddo,  near  the 
ya  coast,  with  a  full  determination  to  crush  his  maritime  opponent,  and 

•  This  article  had  been  inadvertently  overlooked. 
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which  Mr.  I..  r:ills  tliuprt’tcr-prrlfct,  t’orin  subdiviNions.  I’in* 
two  fiitiiri*.  tensi  s  arc  siinilariy  ilisiingiiishecJ.  I'lic  subjunctive 
mo<Hl  is  niiuic  iln*ec-fi>lil,  iiirindiiig  the  siibjunciivo  proper, 
the  potential,  and  the  optative.  'I'o  the  imperative,  a  perfect  . 
tense  is  annexed,  which  we  cannot  distniguish  from  the  prc-  ; 
sent  perfec  t  of  the  preceding  mood.  The  significations  of : 
every  tense,  are  more  fully  and  clearly  expressed  in  Enjjlish  | 

phrases,  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  .  ' 

I'he  w  hole  syntax  is  comprised  in  fourteen  rules,  of  which  i] 
the  first  six  refer  to  the  government  of  the  several  cases.  All 
are  expressed  both  in  l.atin  and  in  English;  but  they  are  pc*cu-  ;i 
liarlv  adapted  to  the  idiom  cd*  our  ow’n  language.  We  insert, 
as  a  spi'cimen,  the  government  of  the  genitive.  :i 


Rectio  Genitivi, 

*  Nomcn,  vfl  duo  sinml  nomi- 
na,  quibus  Anglicc  attingunt  ‘  or 
flosses sionis^  reJationtSy  ftarUSy  vel 
oJHiiti  ^OF,  ^OR,  vcl  AT  hretiiy  et 
*  AT  loit  (non  tertix  declinationis 
aut  pluralis  numeri)  quodc unique 

vocabulum,  in  Genitivo  |)onuntur.-^ 
^utn  ct  ^  OF  relatlossis  in  Genitivo 
vrl  Dativo  ponitur. — Item  ^or  tie- 

cessitatisy  cofiUy  inofti£y  ret  ah/at£y 
quaUtattSy  ct  dignitatis y  ot  ^  for  vcI 
AT  pretiiy  in  Ablative  xque  ac  Ge¬ 
nitivo  ponuntur. 


The  Government  of  the 
Genitive. 

A  noun,  or  two  nouns  together,  h 
which  in  Enghsh  are  at t cubed  of  cf 
possession,  relation,  part,  or  duty; 
of,  for,  or  at  of  the  price,  and  aj 
of  the  place  ( not  of  the  third  drAht*^ 
sion  or  plural  number )  afler  whalt- 
ever  word,  are  put  in  the  Genitive.^ 
But  also  OF  of  relation  is  put  in  the 
Genitive  or  Dative, — Lilewise  of  oj 
necessity,  plenty,  want,  of  the  thing 
tahen  away,  quaTtty,  and  dignity, 
and  FOR  or  at  of  the  price,  are  put 
in  the  Ablative  as  well  as  in  the  GenS’ 
tivef  p.  76. 


'i  i 


W’e  doubt  whether  the  author’s  necessary  attention  to  bre¬ 
vity,  in  condensing  these  rules,  will  be  found  compatililc  with 
tlie  extre  me  simplicity  reejuisite  to  adapt  them  to  the  minds  of 
children.  His  general  principle  of  using  to  the  utmost  prac¬ 
ticable  extent,  the  idioms  ot  our  own  speech,  in  explaining 
the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  language,  has  our  unqualified  ap-  L 
probation.  His  modes  ot  conjugation  are  also  mostly  conge-  B 
nial  with  ilie  natural  divisions  of  time,  and  witli  the  general  |r 
analogy  of  languages.  How  far  they  may  be  capable  of  adop¬ 
tion  ill  practice,  in  the  prescuit  state  of  liberal  education,  we 
leave  to  the  decision  ot  expv.’rienced  tutors.  The  rules  in  tliJc  -  ; 
departiiumt  of  prosody,  are  wortliy  of  esjiccial  praise.  We 
regard  the  author’s  de.^ign  as  laudable.  His  plan  as  ingenious, 
and  his  illustrations  as  worthy  of  tlie  serious  attention  of  grain- 
marlatis.  | 
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F;il)t*r’s  Reply  to  JVhitafcer, 

rt.  XIII*  yf  Supplmtnt  to  the  Dtssertntion  on  the  I'JoO  Tears  ;  Containing 
a  Full  Reply  to  the  Objections  and  Misrepresentations  of  the  Rev.  E. 

\V.  Whitaker;  some  Remarks  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Author's  own 
Dtsserution;  and  a  View  of  the  Present  Posture  of  Affairs,  as  Con¬ 
nected  with  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  0. 
Vicar  of  Stockton  upon  Tees.  pp.  181.  Pricers.  Rivingtons,  18()S.  • 

IN  iTviowing  the  work  to  which  this  piihlication  loritis  a 
^  MipplonitMit,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  dirfer  from  Mr. 
Faln'r,  for  w host*  character  and  Irarniug  we  entmtain  a  high 
esti*eni.  Wc  shall  liope  not  to  be  deemed  deficient  in  lite¬ 
rary  justict*,  though  we  do  little  more  ilian  register  hi.s 
•  Supplement  as  we  are  unwilling  to  renew  a  td^cussion, 
the  nature  of  whicli  we  sincerely  regret,  and  as  few  things 
can  he  mort‘  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  than  the  contests 
of  expositors  of  prophecy.  In  the  first  part,  Mr.  F.  contends 
sirenuously  against  Mr.  \V\,  that  the  Ihipe  is  not  Anti- 
i'hrist ;  and  that  the  iheat  City  means,  nvt  tht  literal  Jerasa- 
leniy  hat  the  Roman  Knipirc.  In  a  second  chapter,  he  enu- 
miT.acs  some  of  his  ow'ii  mistakes,  in  ri  ference  to  various 
maters,  and  some  of  no  mean  importance.  'Fliis  frank  ae- 
knnw  lcdgment  is  a  proof  of  his  eandonr ,  hut  it  also  intimates 
that  a  more  deliher.ite  and  cautions  investigation  of  liis  subject 
would  have  been  advantageous  to  his  work,  ami  would  have 
r»*iKlered  the  execution  of  onr  duty  less  irksome.  'Flie.  due 
ccuiprcssion,  also,  no  less  than  the  accuracy,  which  would 
thus  have  been  attained,  must  have  obviated  another  of  our 
strictures. 

'Flic  restoration  of  the  Jews  has  begun  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  author;  and  he  promises  to  explain,  at  large,  his  st*nti- 
luents  Oh  that  subject.  'Fhe  outlines  whicli  he  has  here  sketched 
tit  Ins  conjectures,  are  comprised  in  the  following  extract. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  (says  Mr.  F.)  from  the  concurrent  voice  of 
prophecy,  that  as  soon  as  the  1 260  years  shall  have  expired,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  will  begin  to  be  restored.  We  may  collect,  I  think,  from  various 
predictions,  that  one  division  of  this  tribe  will  be  brought  back  by  the 
antuhristian  faction^  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Kings  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  North,  will  pass  over  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Coo- 
luntinopolitan  Sea,  and  force  its  way  by  land  into  Palestine;  while  the 
other  part  will  be  brought  back  in  a  converted  state,  by  the  fleets  of  some 
maritime  power.  The  unconverted  Jews,  whom  antichrist  will 
have  placed  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  will  at  first  op¬ 
pose  their  converted  brethren ;  but  at  length  will  suddenly  see  their  error, 
and  heartily  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  At  this  period  antichrist  will 
be  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  Egypt ;  when  enraged  at  these  tidings, 
which  will  come  to  him  from  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  he  will  go  “ 
forth  in  his  rage,  and  proclaim  a  crusade  against  his  enemies.  Success 
will  at  first  atiend  his  steps,  and  he  will  sack  Jerusalem  with  circumstances 
great  cruelty.  Thence  he  will  direct  his  course  to  Megiddo,  near  the 
•fa  coast,  with  a  full  determination  to  crush  his  maritime  opponent,  and 
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x*.  Jay’s  on  €37 

prose rrt)*'*!  I'V  it^.ns  the  uiKonvortid  Jews  auJ  lleathous.  The 
pn^of  of  11114  ohirgat ion  i>fM>ii  *(  :hrihti4inb  lien  Ui  a  very  naiTow 
loinpavs ;  Mr.  Jay’s  atieurioii’,  tlieiefore,  is  chit^hy.  flevoti*<i  to 
the  “  evili  of  iransj^ressinu:  it,  the  mischief*  historically  ennsi- 
fleretl*  and  tU*  excuses  to  insiitV  a  (ieviation.”  In  the  discus- 
siot)  of  ihe^e  topics,  we  rc.comnzc  ti.t!  st*cs:l>!c  and  ob'crviint 
tiinn, iijul  the  acoomplishcd  lc.\luury.  Mr.  J.’s  tahmt  ter  weav¬ 
ing  in  scripture  sentences  lo  ornament  and  stivngthon  hisohscr-^ 
vaiions,  is  very  singular ;  and  the  application  of  it  to  a  treatise 
protcsscdly  addressed  to  Christians  who  deem  tlie  word  of  Gud 
decisive,  is  ])artienlarly  in  character,  f  l is  illustrations  also  are 
IrtnuicniLv  happy. 

*  Is  il  enoup^h  when  we  want  daily  and  houtiy  support  that  a  companion 
will  not  try  to  interrupt  us. — Here  n«t  to  help  is  to  hinder — Pious  emo¬ 
tions  may  be  starved,  where  they  are  not  assassinated.  Vire  will  be  extin¬ 
guished  immediate) V  by  water:  but  it  will  go  out  in  time,  even  for  want 
of  fuel.” 

Mr.  J.  notices  some  exceptions  to  this  rnh* ;  the  only  one  of 
i'.upertance  is  U.is;  ulieii,  aft  r  a  contract  of  marriage  is  form¬ 
ed  l>v  two  pera)!!;;  (Icsritme  of  rdigion,  one  of  ihcni  becomes 
pious  pievion.slv  to  the  nctuui  fnlhlmersl  of  the  engagement, 
lie  thinks  this  engagt*mont  should  be  kept  ;  but  we  do  not  .see 
that  he  has  provt'd  it.  K\'tremiM*ascs  may  he  put  against  his 
principle,  ns  well  as  for  it;  and  as  to  such  a  silnauon  rc.sem- 
hling  that  of  a  man  who  sir  anth  to  his  o'-j^n  hurt  and  chatij^dk 
iwt^  the  dilftMenct^  is  obvious;  the  perforinain-e  of  the  contract 
in  one  case  wouhl  In*  inorely  to  his  (»wn  hurt,  iu  the  other  it 
would  be  in  deliance  of  an  express  Cliri-tnin  law.  .'I'liat  such  a 
plea  may  he  used  as  a  pn‘text  for  breaking  off  a  contract,  is 
(iiiitc  beside  the  ipie.stioti  ;  d  the  general  niU*  declares  some 
definite  act  sinful,  we  lio  not  think  a  contract  to  p<*rform  it, 
"en.  rally ,  is  valid.  Xeilher  will  our  laws  compel  the  nerfor- 
iir.uiee  of  a  mnniage  contaict ;  thov  onlv  claim  co:npens  itioii 
fer  the  breach.  Fiie  hast  section  contains  some  valuable  advice, 
especially  to  mitiisier.s  ;  to  whose  comfort  and  iwtuulne  ss  a  pm* 
dent  cfioice  is  truly  iTjjresented  as  essential.  Otie  of  the  aii- 
tiior's directions  is  importantly  appVicabh*.  to  overy  other  case, 
in  wliicli  inclinatjou  may  lu*  hkv*iy  to  intt'rfere  wit  I?  duty. 

*  Establish  the  unlawfulness  and  p  ‘rniciousuess  of  such  allianc  s  as 

•  prind/de  in  your  minds,  tliat  when  the  evil  day  of  temptation  ctniiei,  it 
may  find  you  ready  to  resist,  stedfast  ia  the  faith.  You  should^  not  h.'ive 
Tour  we^ipons  to  seek  w  lien  you  v\ant  to  use  them. 

^Ve  .sii'cnuously  reionnncnd  tne  rule  wliicli  tbi-  puhiicatiou 
enforces,  ainl  the  judicious  remarks  wliicli  il  contains,  to  the 
cunsMcration  of  all  .serious  young  persons,  e^p.'nially  of  (toy 
who  |lc^ita!e  oil  tlie  accuracy  of  the  ])rincip!e.  A  ‘cwquaint- 
nesses  ol  phrat-o  miglit  be  cMum<‘ratcd,  but  peril  ip,  ibis  is  un- 
VoL.  III.  2  C  . . 
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Kvans's  Siriiton, 


nercssai'v  ;  ilu*  work  is  ;ni|»ari*iiily  a  hasty  production^  amliJ 
MMiu*  ri*sp«*C;s  init'hi  ^ain  l>y  if.visifui.  It  is  siirprising  to  finJ 
these  liandsniiU!  so  tfripieiuly  di.Ntigured  with  gross  er¬ 

rors  ;  MU’h  as  fO''i.Niun,  connr  I,  ingciitroiis,  r/rsoUed,  yeiidec 

Alt  W  ,  yt  JiV.  mow  prraclicd  at  Hideford,  April  2t>,  1S()7,  on  Accountcc 
the  Death  ot  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lavington,  who  de|'arted  tliis  iMi 
April  1^,  1S()7,  Aged  81.  By  Richard  Kvans,  of  Appledore.  To  whb 
is  added  an  Kxtract  from  a  Sermon  delivered  also  at  Bideford,  on 
same  (’fecasion  hy  W’illiani  Rookcr  of  Tavistock,  pp.  27.  Brice  Iij 
Williams.  1807. 

^I'HE  exhibition  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  venerai 
Mr  lavington,  is  a  bitter  reproach  to  multitudes;  and 
who  feel  it  as  a  reproach,  should  faithfully  and  strenuously  adci 
it  as  a  moilel.  We  shall  not  blame  the  partiality  of  that  frifrc3 
ship,  which  has  avoided  mentioning  a  single  defect  in  his  cluvacir " 
a  model  should  U*  jx'rfect,  that  the  emulation  of  its  excellences 
nut  Ik*  alaxed  by  a  base  and  invidious  recollection  of  its  Haws.  Tj 
rcmaiks,  which  botli  the  contributors  to  this  memorial  have  introduce, 
arc  sensible,  pertinent,  and  scripiural  ;  but  to  them  ve  shall  make 
apology,  for  considering  the  portraiture  of  their  admiiable  friend  aii 
most  valuable  and  intrrt  sting  department  of  their  labours. 

Mr.  Evans’s  sermon  is  founded  on  the  exclamatHm  of  Klisha,  2 
li.  11-.  Whert  ts  the  Lou!  God  of  Ehjah.  As  the  brother  of  Mr.  Lavi ' 
ton,  he  adverts  frequently,  and  most  alTectionately,  to  his  character; 
its  various  features  are  scparaterl  in  a  manner  more  suitable  for  the  sol 
occasion,  th.an  for  quotation  in  a  review'.  We  shall  therefore  first  cq 
some  parts  of  Mr.  Rooker  s  delineation,  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  q 
fidelity  is  equal  to  the  elegance. 

‘  'Bliat  dieail  of  ir.nov.ition,  an  1  th.it  cautious  and  chilling  spirit  ui'^ 
fixquenily  makes  ohl  persons,  howTV<*r  venerable  for  their  piety, 
value  the  zealous  elfurts  of  tlieii  brethren,  to  which  they  have  not 
accustomed,  .:ppear  not  to  have  inHuenced  the  heart  of  your  late  2.^ 
minister.’ 

*  ble  was  a  man  of  .i  iiuly  ectholic  sjiirit.  A  dissenter  on  prirr:la  ^ 
and  desceiuled  in  a  line  of  pious  ancestors,  from  those  who  had 
ceiled  from  the  established  church,  antt  from  one  of  the  ejected  nilnl 
in  ptirticular,  he  might  be  called,  like  faul,  “  A  Hebrew  of  the  f 
brews;”  yet  >ou  know  liow' sincerely  be  loved,  and  how  respectfuBif^* 
treated  the  disciples  of  Cb.rlst  to  wliate^’cr  phrty  they  belonged. 
avoided,  indeed,  the  jiilitul  inconsistency  of  those  who,  professisf 
evangelical  cired,  are  induced  eiil  cr  from  a  tameness  of  spirit,  or 
desire  of  being  dislinguislied  as  libcial  men,  to  act  as  if  their  relir^  ' 
principles  were  altogetlier  ur.impo  t^nt.  But  while  he  “  held  fa<^, 
ibrm  of  soutul  words”  w  hi^h  I.e  had  received,  and  the  influence  of 

b.e  had  experiencetl,  he  never  s}.okc  of  others  with  a  cruel  harshne?"  ♦ 
unK coming  severity.’ 

*  Ilis  discourses^  possessed singul.ti  merit,  and  have  delighted,  aston* 

*  A  con'^iderable  number  of  his  serre.oi  s,  C-irtfullv  corrected  by  hi 
..to  e\t.  nt  in  MS.  .;mong  hir>  friends;  oo  i;:e  i.nili  v)f  Mr  Rooker'i 
an  u.  v.e  .>hoald  feel  j  Ic.iSure  in  anuouncini*  tiiem  for  publication. 
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ind  brnr/ited  many.  His  thoughts  and  manner  were  animated,  without 
approaching  to  levity.  He  ainwd  not  to  bespangle  his  sermons  with 
points  of  wit,  and  other  puerile  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
regard.  But  he  conveyed  his  sentiments  in  so  Iivi*ly  and  engaging  a 
methotl,  that  he  possi'ssed  aji  art,  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless  and  dissipated  hearer  llis  descriptions  of 
character  were  often  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand  ;  which  equally  indi* 
cited  his  superior  genius,  and  his  close  ol)serv.4tion  of  human  natuic. 
He  divided  and  distributed  his  subjects  with  prevision  and  neatness; 
carefully  avoiding  on  the  one  liand  the  prolixity  and  obscurity  of  our  oKl 
di'incs,  and  the  more  offensive  quaintness  of  some  of  the  modems.  No 
feature  in  his  discourse  was  more  coruspicuous  tlian  his  e.ise  and  familiarity' 
of  expressiop,  witliout  any  thing  groveling,  negligent,  or  inconsistenl 
witli  the  solemnity  of  tlie  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  not  moa*  essays  ;  but 
close  addresses  to  too  conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  Ijcst  feelings 
of  his  hearers;  a  kind  of  dignified  conv  ersation;  a  flowing,  manly  and 
patlietic  eloquence,  which  slieweii  that  he  was  earnest  in  the  cause  that  he 

f»lc.ided.  You  will  never  forget  liow  clearly  and  fully  he  exhibited  the  hound- 
css  grace  of  C'hrist,  as  the  only  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  and  how  he  dis¬ 
played  every  truth  and  duty  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  You  rc- 
memlKT  too  how  he  endeavoured  to  convince  and  humble  the  sinner,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  every  hope  but  that  which  the  gosj>el  reveals,  't  hough 
to  prophesy  smooth  things  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been  more  con¬ 
genial  with  llis  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  yet  he  failed  not,  with  all 
the  faithfulness  of  a  man  of  God,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Boanerges,  to 
awaken  aiul  alarm  the  guilty  and  secure.  You  know  too,  toy  brethren, 
how  solicitous  lie  was,  in  all  his  discourses,  to  prouif>te  the  vical  piety, 
the  Ixautiful  consistency,  the  uselulness  and  ihc  h.ippintss  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  w.arned  every  man  and  taught  every  man  that  he 
might  present  eveiy  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

\Vc  must  complete  this  picture  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Evans. 

*  His  prayers  were  not  long,  for  he  used  not  vain  repetitii  ns,  nor 
thought  tiiat  he  sliould  be  heard  for  much  speaking.  Hut  lluy  weix*  full, 
remarkably  scriptural  and  pertinent,  revercntuil,  humble,  and  fervent. 

*  To  strangers  I  might  descrilK*  the  evenness  of  his  temper,  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  disjKisition,  his  hosjiitality,  and  the  many  virtues  Ui  it  adorned 
his  character.  Hut  alas !  though  we  saw  him  in  the  pulpit  an  eminently 
distinguishcvi  preacher,  in  the  desk  a  condescending  and  judicious  cate¬ 
chist,  in  his  own  house  an  affectionate  husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  a 
generous  brother,  and  a  kind  master  ;  in  our  houses  the  faithful  monitor, 
the  sympathising  friend,  and  skilful  counsellor — from  ail  those  places  where 
•hone  he  is  now  removed.’ 

Mr.  E.  refers  his  hearers  to  the  Source  of  excellence  and  consolation, 
in  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  manner. 

*  We  are  not  now  enquiring  where  is  our  late  dear  Elijah.  We  know 
where  Ills  body  is; — we  have  seen  it  committt*d  to  the  tomb.  Nor  are 
we  asking,  where  is  his  disembodied  spirit,  for  we  have  no  doubt  of  iu 
inexpressible  felicity,  in  the  vision  and  fruition  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Bo:  w  here  is  his  God  ?  With  him  is  our  immediate  concern  ;  to  him  wc 
are  aow  to  apply.  Blessed  be  God,  wc  may  go  to  him  when  earthly 
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comforta  are  removed  ;  and  as  another  of  our  cisterns  Is  broken,  let  us 
without  di-iay  repair  lo  the  fount  tin/ 

The  extracts  we  have  j^jiven  will  render  any  express  commendation  su¬ 
perfluous. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Jux'f nth  Lavater ;  or  a  familiar  Explanation  ot  the  Pa^ 
sions  of  L-  Prun,  calculated  for  tr.e  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of 
Young  rcr!.on8 ;  interspersed  with  moral  and  amusing  Talcs,  illus- 
tratlng  the  lV?nefit  and  Happiness  attendant  on  the  good  Passions,  and 
the  .Misfortunes  which  ensue  the  Ixid,  in  the  Circumstances  of  Life.  By 
G.  Brewer.  12mo.  pp.  ITL  Didier  and 'IVbbctt.  1S07. 


'j^lIE  title  of  this  book  confounds  two  distinct  studies,  physiognomy, 
and  anatomical  expression  'riic  form  r  descries  not  only  the  prevailing 
passions,  but  t’ c  intellectual  faculties,  either  bv  propnostic  svm])toms,  or 


passions,  but  t’ c  intellectual  faculties,  either  by  prognostic  symptoms,  or 
by  the  vestiges  of  their  o|)era  ion;  the  latter  exhibits  only  the  p.issions  in 
their  {tfcseni  and  most  vioLmt  aetion  on  the  countenance.’  Le  Brun,  and 
all  fttlier  artists  in  the  same  depaitment,  dcauve  severe  reprehension, 
(which  we  do  not  recollect  that  they  have  received)  for  displaying  ther 
transient  operations,  upon  face.s  ala*ady  formed  to  indicate  them;  instead 
of  giving  the  representation  of  a  man  angry,  they  have  given  that  of  as 
angry  man  when  angry;  and  niore  completely  to  deceive  the  eye,  halt 
added  other  l;Kidental  circumstances,  such  as  barbari.in  features,  a  shaggy 
heard,  and  h..ir  scattered  in  disorder  by  the  wind.  The  same  speciei 
of  countcnanc !  is  used  for  the  exhibition  of  horror  and  other  emotioni; 
as  if  none  or*  these  could  be  felt  by  a  civilized  man  or  even  a  beautlfbl 
woman.  Tliis  however  is  not  the  place  for  such  comments  :  we  only  add 
that  Mr.  Brewer’s  f  rst  title  should  be  omitted.  'I  ho  plan  of  his  work 
is  useful,  and  to  him  is  probably  original,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  hair 
seen  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Psycolo^h  of  Camper.  Of  the  tales  and 
incidents  which  he  cites  to  illustrate  the  various  designs  of  Le  Brun,  soraf 
are  much  more  appropriate  than  others;  t!ie  plates  are  copied  from  thar 
painter  in  a  boKLbut  hard  and  antiquated  stylo. 


.Art.  X\'1I.  /Advice  to  Youths  principally  designed  for  Young  People  leavinf 
School.  By  i’asil  W’oodd,  M.  A.  .Niinister  of  Bentinek  C'hapel,  Chaj^ 

lain  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  v^c.  Svo.  pp.  tS.  Price  Is.  sewTo. 
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TlR.  Wuedd  justly  olxscrvcs  that  the  duty,  the  privilege,  the  haj)piney^ 
and  liie  iternal  interest  of  the  youn  are  comprised  in  one  senteoa 
“  the  great  God  addresses  you  in  his  i  c»ly  word  ;  he  speaks  in  all  tliedi, 
nity  ot  compassion;  he  say.^  my  Son^  ^ive  me  tht/  heart,**  1  he  large  mca: 
ing  of  t.  is  expression  is  weil  traced  out  and  elucidati  d,  in  this  useful  t;a 
whicli  is  so  gtK)d  a  maninl  ot  faith  and  practice,  enforced  on  the  resdi 
vith  so  much  vigour  and  atfectionatc  warmth  of  exhortation,  that  we  thu‘ 
it  a  'ery  suiuble  present  to  every  young  jveison,  on  attaining  the  age  ‘ 
reflection,  and  leaving  the  tutor’s  or  parent’s  superintendance.  The  nianr^ 
in  w  hich  it  is  wrirt'-n  w'Ould  render  it  intelligible  at  an  earlier  p-  riod  th  * 
that  of  atlolescence,  but  as  it  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  excite  attend  - 
and  impress  conviction  in  the  y/'Utli  than  in  the  child,  W'e  should  lec  ' 
mtnd  it  to  be  chiefly  applied  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  author 
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Towns  of  Manchester  and  Saif  or  el^  the  Public  Buildings,  and  the 
C.  uriuble  and  Literary  Institutions.  Illustrated  by  a  Maft^  exhibiting 
the  Improvements  made  since  the  Year  1770.  8vo.  pp.  2fK).  Price  5s. 

J.  .Aston  (the  Author)  .Manchester.  Bickersuff,  London.  4807. 

publication  is  intended  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger, 

*  not  to  raise  the  reputation  of  tlie  writer.  Both  ohjecss,  we  conceive, 
iijit,ht  have  been  accomplished,  if  a  little  more  time  could  have  been  de- 
voted  to  revising  it.  1  he  plan  here  adopted  is  extensive  and  niinute, 
.ind  the  work  may  therefore  be  considered,  not  merely  as  a  useful  Quide  to 
the  visitor,  out  as  a  pleasing  Description  of  this  celebrated  seat  of  the 
cotton  trade,  for  the  uses  of  the  general  reader.  On  this  account  we  wish 
it  had  been  more  entirely  complete,  as  well  as  more  accurate  ;  and  though 
it  abundantly  jk*i  forms  as  uch  as  it  undertakes,  we  think  it  should  have 
undertaken  more.  'The  historical  department  of  the  work  is  sutficiently 
lull,  especially  as  the  mao  of  letters  can  consult  larger  authorities ;  but 
a  more  copious  account  of  the  inanuftctures,  together  with  various  com- 
mer.ial  and  statistical  details,  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  by  no 
means  difficult  to  obtain.  In  nun:  oning  t!:c  literary  curiosities  of  tlic 
Chrtha  n  Libraiy.  the  author  has  not  noticed  the  (hiental  MSS.  which  it 
contains,  and  which  are  ceiuiiily  among  its  most  valuable  treasures.  I'hi 
account  of  several  of  the  literary  and  philanUiiopic  inytitutions  will  gratify 
every  liberal  and  benevolent  min  1,  howev  r  distant  in  point  of  locad 
situation. 

Our  children  will  scarcely  credit  the  astonishing  increase,  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country,  within  aoout  thirty  years,  in  the  frequency  and 
expedition  of  travelling.  The  following  account  we  believe  to  be  literally 
correct  : 

“  in  the  year  17J0.  there  was  only  one  stage  coach  to  London,  and  one 
to  Liverpool,  which  went  from  or  came  into  Manchester ;  and  these  sat 
tset)  out  only  twice  a  week.  There  are  now  twenty-seven  distinct 
coaches,  which  run  from  lienee,  of  which  eighteen  set  out  every  day,  and 
light  others  three  times  a  wivk,  to  their  ditierent  places  i  f  destination. 
In  the  ye.ir  175K  a  flying  coach  w.i.s  advertised,  and  promised,  in  the 
following  words,  tliat  “  However  incredible  it  may  appear,  this  coach  will 
actually  (barring  accidents)  arrive  in  London,  in  four  days  and  a  half 
after  leaving  Manche>ter.’^ 

This  exploit  is  now  regularly  performed  by  the  mail  coaches  in  about 
thirty  hours  ;  and  the  saiue  disunce  (IS.o  miles)  has,  on  some  occasion^ 
lx*cn  travelled  in  twenty  hours. 

A  t.  XIX  ^^oyagis  ami  I'ravels  of  a  Bible.  By  .1.  Campbell.  Author  of 
Aliftd  aiui  cialoa,  l‘2mo.  pp.  91.  price  ^s.  bound.  Burditt,  1807. 

’K  suppose  Mr.  CampbcIPs  name  is  well  known  to  most  of  those 

’  young  people,  in  whose  instruction  and  amusement  the  claims  of 
religious  princljile  are  not  forgotten.  'I’o  them  his  new  publication,  part 
of  which  has  already  appeared  in  a  former  work,  will  be  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent.  Some  parts  of  this  memoir  of  a  Bible  evince  much  fancy  and  dex- 
teriiy ;  it  is  supposed  to  travel  in  different  ways  ainl  companies,  to  the 
^Vest  Indies,  .Africa,  and  America,  and  its  beneficent  tendency  i>  exem- 
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plificd  wherever  it  goes.  We  arc  least  pleased  with  the  terminatioo  thr 
•tor)' ;  “  1  was  now  lK*come  old,  my  face  was  full  of  wrinWes,  my  franif 
quite  shattered,  and  my  constitution  completely  broken  up.  In  short,  1 
was  so  weak  that  I  could  only  8|x:ak  a  kind  of  broken  lan^age — so  many 
of  my  semcnccs  were  unintelligible  that  1  was  deemed  only  tit  for  a  snuff, 
shop,  to  which  1  w  as  sent,  and  there,  in  my  old  age,  I  w'as  most  shaniefcUj 
and  cnielly  treated.  I  was  stripj)ed  of  my  scarK*t  rolx*,  torn  limb  fro* 
linrb,  and  my  body  I'»eing  cut  into  several  hundred  pieces,  these  were  sci^ 
tered  about  every  street  in  the  town,  and  village  in  the  country;  but  cvenia 
this  m:ingU‘d  state,  I  published  a  number  of  precious  trutlis  in  the  hearing  of 
thousantls,  which  probably  W'ere  useful  to  some.” 

It  was  vciT  wrong  to  suffer  a  book  that  had  performed  so  great  servicei 
in  its  youth,  to  be  tre.ated  with  so  little  ceremony  in  its  old  age;  it  should 
certainly  have  been  provided  with  a  snug  sinecure  place  in  a  dignified  cor. 
ner  of  ’the  library.  It  must  indeed  iiave  been  a  l>ook  of  extraordinary 
pow'crs;  no  other  autobIo.»rapher,  not  even  that  best  -jf  all  possible  ones, 
Dr.  Pangloss,  ever  had  the  fo.titude  to  tell  the  story  of  being  himself  “  ton 
limb  from  linlb.”  Perhaps  Mr.  C.  means  to  intimate  that  the  soul  and 
essence  of  the  IViblc  are  immortal ;  then  he  should  have  said  so,  and  aiio 
shewn  that  he  cam  *  honestly  by  this  authentic  history.  The  last  sentence 
is  out  of  character;  all  the  (thar  anecdotes  of  usefulness  are  represented  ai 
certain  facts^  and  the  same  degree  of  attention  would  have  put  it  out  of 
doubt,  whether  the  scattered  pages  wvre,  or  were  not,  “useful  to  some.* 
'I'his  little  slip  destroys  the  illusion,  an^l  proves  that  it  is  Mr.  Campbell  that 
sjHMks,  and  not  the  “Bible.”  In  point  of  typographical  respectability, 
this  publication  is  suj)erior  to  most  of  its  hretitren. 


^|'!11S  volume  isdesi^i^ed  apparently  to  be  bound  up  with  the  first,  a 
it  pursii'  S  the  same  series  rf  pages,  and  includes  a  copious  and  well 
arranged  index  to  both.  To  those  w'ho  are  unacquainted  with  the  W'Ork, 
we  can  recommend  it,  generally,  as  likely  to  afford  considerable  ai* 
t.sf  rce  to  pioteesional  men,  e'«peclally  to  the  juniors.  The  plan  oc 
w  hich  it  is  for  nedis  judicious  ;  the  execution  is  minute  in  detail,  and, « 
.as  we  h.''.ve  examined,  very  creditably  correct;  ll»e  original  opinioa* 
Mibrnltlcil  on  several  articles  are  irtitled  to  much  respect,  and  they  will 
lx*  .s.ir.ctioned  by  the  evident  indications  in  this  work  of  learning  and 
research.  PicIIxihI  to  each  class,  is  a  table  of  the  articles  which  it  it* 
eludes,  under  the  divisions  animal,  vc^etable^  aad  mineral.  In  the  laU 
some  anomalous  apjdications,  such  as  Thermir  B.tthonlenses,  Ga* 
(^xygenium,  Plecirisatio,  aa*  compris«‘d.  It  may  be  rirht  to  inform  iht 
reader  llut  the  first  volume  contains,  Alimentarxf  ^ulntanccs^  and  ^ 
1st  d.i8s  rt  Medicinal  Suhtanccj,  viz.  EvacuantSy  subdivided  ioW 
llrrhine.s.  Si.dagogues,  Expcctor.*.n  s.  Emetics,  C'atli.u  tics,  *  Diuret’er* 
1  diaphoretics,  and  Emmenagogues.  It  will  lx.'  obviou'  that  many  article* 
l•ust  U  long  to  more  dun  one  class  ;  they  are  introduced  in  euch,  witi 


A't.  XX.  A  Practical  Stfmipsis  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Vol.  11. 
('ontalning,  C'lass  ‘2.  Emollients.  3.  AbsorbiUts.  4.  Refrigeranti. 
.5.  Antiseptics.  (>.  Astringents.  7.  Tonics.  8.  Stimulants.  9.  And*- 
p.isinodics.  lO  Narcotics.  11.  Anthelmintics.  By  the  Audior  of 
tie  'fhosaurus  Medicaminum.  8vo.  pp.  (with  V^>1.  1 )  27S 
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a  rcttfTcncc  to  the  description  iq  that  clasD  to  \vhich  their  most  important 
use  gives  them  a  peculiar  affinity. 

Art.  XXI.  yf  Nfw  Sfftem  of  Domestic  Cookery  :  formed  upon 
principles  of  economy,  and  adipted  to  the  uie  of  private  families. 
By  a  I-ady.  ^nJ  edition,  limo.  pp.  500,  Price  7s.  6d.  Mumy. 
1807. 

this  book  are  prefixed  some  Miscellaneous  Observations  for*  the 
use  of  the  m’.strcss  of  a  fhmily,  which  deserve  p.trticular  commen¬ 
dation.  They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  an  intellii^ent,  thrifty, 
and  methodical  lady  ;  and  the  whole  work  she  says  was  designed  for  the  use 
of  her  own  daughters.  She  has  therefore  been  liberal  of  her  8tock*of 
experience  ;  many  receipts  are  given  for  articles  in  constant  use  ;  the 
most  expensive  dishes  and  preparations  are  avoided  ;  and  the  instnictiont 
generally,  are  of  a  nature  appropriate  to  the  initiation  of  a  young  lady  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  store  roofh.  This  is  also  the  ca  e  with 
the  nu'dical  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  plates  illustrate  the  mode  of 
cutting,  trussing,  and  carving.  A  tabic  of  contents,  and  an  index,  aru 
lacluded. 

Alt.  XXII.  Tke  Hereford  Guide:  containing,  a  concise  History  of  the 
City  of  Hereford  ;  a  Description  of  its  Public  Buildings,  Episcopal  See, 
C.athedral,  Pa.»-ochLal  Churches  ;  and  other  interesting  Particulars  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Place  :  also,  an  Account  of  the  principal  Seats  and  remarkable 
Places  in  the  Neighbonriiood.  Together  with  an  Appendix,  See.  &c. 
12mo.  pp.  16.‘3.  price  ir.  boards.  Hereford,  Allen  ;  Longman  and  Co. 
180(5. 

HIS  is  a  neat,  comprehensive,  well  arr.anged,  and  generally  well 

written  Guide  ;  we  cannot  display  its  merits  more  at  length,  nor 
could  we  give  its  character  more  correctly.  We  extract,  however,  a  state¬ 
ment  highly  creditable  to  Lord  ‘'cud.amore,  as  a  r>|K'cimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  charitible  bocjucsts  are  often  neglected,  and  to  support  us  in  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  an  office .‘•hould  be  opened,  and  curators  appointed,  to  ensure 
the  faitliful  execution  of  similar  plans 
‘  In  the  year  IG()8,  the  late  lord  Scudamore,  justly  estimating  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  would  accrue  to  the  industrious  poor  by  finding  them  employment, 
bequeathed  l-OO/,  to  be  lent  without  interest  to  any  person  of  resporisibility, 
who  would  establish  at  Hereford  a  woollen  manufactory  ;  this  sum,  not 
being  apnli -d  for,  was  put  to  interest  to  accumulate.  In  the  year  1772, 
an  attenrpt  w.»s  made  to  instruct  the  poorer  classes  in  the  art  ot  spinning 
wool ;  but  the  design  failed  through  some  mismanagement,  and  the  sum  of 
500/,  which  was  advanced  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Scudamore’s  donation, 
was  irrecoverably  dissipated.  The  sum  remaining  in  hand,  after  tins  loss, 
has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  has  accumulated  to  upwards  of  SOH)/. 
stock,  in  the  .S  per  i  ents.  There  has  laudy  been  set  u])  n  King  street,  a 
manufactory  of  fiannel,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  ha  \  some  assistan;  e 
from  the  above  mention«*(l  fund  :  in  this  manufactory,  from  2'>to  30  hands 
are  employed  ;  and  itisho^  ccl,  that  this  commcncemeni  will  be  ibe  me‘0;i 
<»f  tstablishing  something  c\tcnsive  in  the  line.”  pp  IT,  48. 
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An,  XXIII.  7/ie  RutiaJ;  aScrioComic  Poem,  in  Eight  Cantos. By  as 
Anti-Hudibrastian,  8vo.  pp.  91.  Mason,  1807. 

W  HETHER  our  aged. eyes  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  this 
poem,  or  confounded  by  its  obscurity,,  we  are  certainly  reduced ts 
the  deplorable  confession  of*  our  utter  inability  to  see  much  meaning  in  it,  ■  J 
or  any  merit  in  the  little  meaning  that  is  visible.  We  might  be  suspected  V*- 
and  such  an  unfortunate  disappointment  would  compel  us  to  suspect  ow. 
selves,  of  having  suffered  a  hood  to  be  slipped  under  our  wigs  bytW^  '-i 
hand  of  Prejudice ;  but  as  the  author  has  not  ventured  himself  into  o«  ' 
presence,  but  only  offered  up  his  tribute  under  the  door,  he  hns  taken  die 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  enemy  to  his  reputaiid 
It  our  secret  tribunal.  It  evidently  alludes  to  some  “  real,  though  trivnl,^, 
occurrence,**  but  tlie  allusion  is  so  indistinct,  that  we  cannot  imagine  ' 
event  or  combination  of  events  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  class  etp 
readers  who  can  relish  the  perforn.ance,  because  they  are  acquainted  wid  J 
its  subject,  must  nccess;irily  be  small,  and  our  opinion  will  certainly  notC  i 
suppress  their  curiosity  to  see  it ;  to  all  otheis  we  should  certainly  be  be  =  ' 
traying  our  trust,  if  we  suffered  it  to  pass  without  an  intimation  of  its  feeU^| 
ness  and  inutility.  ’^I'he  subject  has  some  relation  to  some  ecclesiastical  ^ 
grievance,  and  the  author  has  several  obscure  lines  on  topics  of  religion i  ^ 
dispute;  but  neither  on  account  of  its  subject,  its  execution,  or  its  tcndtt.lS 
cy,  can  we  wish  a  single  copy  of  it  to  circulate  beyond  its  native  vicinity.  ; 


Aft.  XXIV*.  ArUhmAic  made  easy  to  the  Capacities  of  Children:  c<*  ^ 
taining  alxwe  Elve  I  lundred  ami  f  ifty  Examples  in  the  fundamental 
Rules,  the  Rule  of  Thiec,  and  Practice;  a  Variety  of  promiseuw 
•Questions,  and  Bills  of  Parcels:  designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
Systenisof  Arithmetic.  Towhicli  is  subjoined,  an  Appendix,  coi-^ 
taming  Arithmetical  ’^fables,  8:c.  By  .Tohn  Thomson.  Manchester*^ 
l‘2mo.  pp.  riO.  Price  P.  |jaIf*l)ound.  1S07. 

^  j  1  IE  claims  of  Mr.  'i’homson’s  book,  are  truly  stated  in  the  tith:  pa;^;' 

its  principal  advantage  is  the  numlxT  of  familiar  exanqdes  in  the 
liamcutal  rules,  and  this  numlx’r  might  be  propeily  increased.  The  ruin 
arc  ne.itly  and  clearly  expressed,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Kseijl 
of  'i’hree.  Mr.  'I'homson  is  right  in  saying  that  a  firkin  (ale  or  beer) 
r4ine  gallons  in  all  parts  of  England;  but  on  reieriing  to  las  table,  it  P 
state<i  to  be  two,  by  an  error  of  the  press.  f  ^ 
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Art.  WWTiddcau  siatisti  ;ur  de  la  Ilcdande  en  i  SOI,tr.idiiit  du  Hollaf^ 
dc  j\I,  R,  AleicLrLamp,  8vo.  -Itr.  />0c.  P.iris 

I'T  is  nniaikable  how  little  feeling  is  excited  by  the  calandties  of 

land,  .and  how  little  sohcitiide  to  antlcijiate  her  destiny.  A  roufitt  ^ 
in  which  a:  <'ne  time  the  .‘•truggh  s  of  politic.'l  and  irllgious  lilx*rty  agafe  ■ 
des|x>tisni  .and  bigotry  Wi  :e  exhibited  and  crowned  with  triumph  ;  wfcidf 
has  Ix-cn  \encrable  for  the  prcv.tlcnce  <  f  c<  idi.d  devotion,  and  lllustric^ 
by  the  exertions  ;uKi  acid*,  u  iv.cius  of  indnstr)*,  shouUi  apparently  hr.ve? 
fcctevi  all  Fi.inpe  with  conci  ;:i  tor  its  di.s'istcrs.  but  t.he  world  has  tir^,  : 
Holland,  .us  fioiland  h.id  tic.  tid  tin*  woild.  Nothing  like  gcncroust^  ; 
linjtnt,  or  tvtii  liberal  \ic\vs  of  :  oliev,  had  been  manifested  in  her  U^  ; 


o 
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Actions  ;  the  bad  reduced  the  valae  of  her  friends  and  enemies  to  n  mere 
nutter  of  calculation,  and  those  friends  and  enemies  have  learned  to  qd*. 
cuUtc  too.  We  arc  coafident  that  more  syn))>athy  was  awakened  by  so 
uull  an  evil  as  the  fall  of  Mount  Rosenberg  in  Switzerland,  than  would 
be  felt  if  the  North  Sea  were  ro  rise  upon  Holland  in  his  wrath,  reclaim  his 
ravished  dominions,  and  carry  otf  with  indiscriminate  vtulcnce  the  hosts  of 
tiespiisers  and  the  monuments  of  their  activity.  Not  only  is  this  likely* 
from  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  but  it  is  ascertain^^d  by  a  similar  ex- 

{jeriiuent;  every  hcait  throbbed  with  gr.ef  and  iudignation,’ when  the 
iberf y  of  Helvetia  perished  by  the  power  of  treachery  and  lawless  ambition, 
Ind  lay  entombed  under  the  slaughtered  ranks  of  her  defenders  ;  but  when 
the  Dutch  fell  into  new  hands,  nothing  was  affected  but  tlie  price  of  stocks* 
the  par  of  exchange,  and  the  bargains  of  the  day. 

In  a  commercial  and  political  view  notwithstanding,  this  count*7  is  still 
wartliy  of  consideration.  We  shall  therefoire  abstract  a  few  particulars 
from  this  respectable  work,  most  of  which,  we  believe,  are  as  true  at  this 
day,  as  they  were  in  18(H. 

The  extent  of  Holland  has  been  variously  estimated.  Mr.  Metelerkamp 
follows  the  opinion  of  Kcuchenius,  who  called  the  length  46  leagues,  the 
mean  breadth  SO,  and  the  superficies  1380. 

The  soil  of  the  country  has  b.'come  in  many  places,  elevated  alwve  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  but  in  some  parts,  is  sixteen  feet  below  it.  Mr.  M., 
however,  seems  to  apprehend  as  much  danger  of  inundation  from  the 
rivers,  which  he  says  were  enabanked  prematurely,  as  from  the  ocean. 

The  population  he  estimates  in  round  numbers  at  two  millions,  a  mueb 
greater  pro|>ortion  to  the  soil  than  is  found  in  any  other  country. 

The  physical  defects  of  the  Dutch  are  ascribed  less  to  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  than  to  the  inferior  quality  of  their  food,  and  the  habit  of  excessive 
drinking. 

I'he  second  section  regards  public  wealth  and  credit,  with  their  sources. 
The  projierty  bearing  interest  amounts  to  330  millions  of  florins,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1.  cultivated  glands,  2.  houses,  3.  inundated  lands  and  peat,' 
4.  farming  stock,  5.  revenues  arising  from  foreign  debts,  6,  extornaf 
commerce  and  navigation,  7.  internal  commerce,  manufactures,  home- 
fisheries,  8.  foreign  fisheries. 

The  other  propvHty,  comprising,  1 .  uncultivated  land,  marshes,  household 
moveables,  and  plate,  2.  minted  gold  and  silver,  is  passed  over  without  any 
Ciilmate  of  value. 

The  national  revenues  are  stated  at  1,50  millions  of  florins.  Of  national 
industry,  the  first  branch  is,  the  lislierics,  gra/.ing,  and  agriculture. 

I  lie  foreign  fisheries  are  very  much  decayed;  the  whale  fishery  is  said 
to  be  a  losing  concern,  but  it  supports  150'X)  individuals.  I  he  herring  and 
cod. fisheries  are  still  of  muck  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Hollandt 
plough  other  nations  have  obtained  so  large  a  share  in  this  species  of 
mJustn,'. 

It  is  said  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  com  raised  is  insufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  iiih.ibitants:  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  cultivation 
Of  pulse,  potatOv*s,  and  fruits,  and  more  especially  by  large  importations* 
"It*  M.  insists  upon  the  great  benefit  and  absolute  necessity  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  He  admits,  however,  that  both  manufactures  and  navigation* 
the  other  branc'i  of  national  industry,  are  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compasv; 

these  we  well  know  have  not  been  extended  under  the  regal  adxmois* 
trauon. 

111.  A  D 


GERMAN  LITERA  rURE. 

An.  X\IX.  Gtjtjijian’z.tn  auf  ^I’un  (ibgctlruLt,  &c.  A  Collection 
poisonous  Plants,  engraved  on  Stone,  with  Descriptions,  See.  By 
J.  Kohlhaui.  No.  I.  Ito.  pp.  58.  Phtes  10.  No.  1  florA 
Ratisbon.  Keyser.  1807. 

new  invention  of  printing  from  designs  written  on  Stone,  which 
now  practised  in  I.oudon  by  Mr.  Vollweiler,  is  here  adopted 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  very  important  branch  of  medical  knowle^j 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  appearance  of  the  prints  is  e<jual  to  that  ofiilf 
executed  wood -cuts. 

•  'I  hetirst  number  contains  a  concise  sketch  of  the  Linncan  system, 
the  general  principles  of  the  physiology  ot  plants  :  to  this  succeeds  the 
of  poisonous  plants,  extracted  from  Graclin’s  History  of  Vegetable  Poisor^i 
'The  jn*neiii  and  e<*ecd:c  characters  of  tlicse  plants  are  pointed  out ;  i 
Bumbui  ^r>taiQS,  I  Acontium  N.ipellus.  2  Anemone  prafensis.  SGj 
ilia  palustiis  4  Delphinium  SiHj)hy8agria.  5  nclhlH>tus  foctidus.  ^ 
liellcborus  niger.  7  Ranunculas  H.unmula.  8  Eicariaacris  et  scelerB^ 
M  .  K.  I'.as  Jvfdcd  a  section  on  t!ie  methods  of  discoveiing  an  acc^^ 
Ltion  of  mephitic  gas  ic  any  siuiaiion,  and  the  buit  i^eaus  of  dissipatiJi** 


Art.  XXV 11.  Alimoire  jur  le  hlomb  Umiact  Memoir  on  the  mik 

M  lead  which  is  manuiactureci  at  Paris,  and  Derille-les- Rouen  8?o.  ^ 
Henie.  Paris  1 807. 

A  SAVING  rel  .tivc  to  the  English  custom  of  improving  on  the  invrn^  L 
tioHs  of  the  French,  which  bad,  with  some  propriety,  become  prorer.  K 
bill,  m.iy  at  length  be  very  fairly  deemed  obsolete.  The  atchievemenu  ol  K 
English  invention  in  our  day  require  no  demonstration  or  aj)plau8c  ;  but  ui  ft 
notice  this  memoir,  at  it  concerns  one  of  the  earliest  instances  (itwsift 
above  a  century  ago)  in  which  we  anticipated  our  neighbours.  Tbe  p 
French  plumbers  even  now  arc  disputing  on  tlie  fitness  of  milled  lead  for 
architectural  purposes  ;  and  this  able  memoir  is  employed  in  stating  all  tW 
objections,  (which  at  first  indeed  were. made  in  this  country,)  and  satli. 
facioiily  refuting  tliem. 


Art.  XXVTil.  Gukrie  j'lntique  ;  or  Collc'CtioD  of  the  masterpieces  of 
.  ancient  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  engraved  by  M.  HoutroM^I 
and  accompanied  with  a  historical  and  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Legrand*| 
Greece t  No  y.  folio,  price  bfr.— fine  VZfx.Treuttel  and  IVurtz^  Paril.  ^ 

I  i  bOo*  A 

E  announced  iliis  work  some  time  ago.  We  now  review  the  nlatk  <= 
number  of  die  new  series  in  folio,  which  contains  seven  plat«?s.  Three  1 
represent  as  many  of  the  eight  beautiful  figures  on  the  'I'emple  of  ther 
Winds  at  Athens  ;  they  arc  j/tbs^  the  south  east,  7.ehhurus^  the  west,  Sd-i 


The  thm!  section  fflaies  to  the  finances,  and  the  fourth  to  the  military 
power.  As  considerable  alterations  have  taken  place  in  these  departmenti 
•locr  the  date  of  this  publication,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  it  in  detail 
'I  he  author  exprestet  himself  with  great  perspicuity,  he  has  boim  asiids- 
ousin  the  collection  of  authentic  material,  and  judicious  in  the  arrangement. 


German  Likratur^, 
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Art.  XXIX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INEQRMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Pubtishen  who  have  works  in  the  presto  will  oblip  thi 
Conductors  of  tUe  ^Q\.tQT\C  Rbtisw»  kf  sendinj^  information  (poet  paid) 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  on  beintf  communicated  to  the  pvbfut  if  consistent  with  its  plun. 

entific  manucr.  It  is  calculated  that  tbt 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  work  w:  11  make  two  voluiart  in  octavo. 


Dr.  Lloy‘l.  ReK*“*  Prufesnor  of  Hebrew  \n 
the  Unixrrttiv  of  Cambridge,  haa  uaUr* 
taken  to  mperintand  the  edition,  of  eminent 
writer*  on  U»e  acri|Jituiva  of  the  Prophata  j 
and,  besides  icveat  accuracy  in  the  typo- 
jralihy/tbe  w»»rks  will  be  enriched  with 
much  valuable  additiuuarinattcr  fnnn  other 
writer*  whose  works  are  little  known  in  the 
country.  The  book*  intcmled  to  be  included 
ia  this  idition  arc  Lowth  on  Isaiah;  Gre¬ 
gory’*  iranslaiion  of  Lowth  ou  the  Sac  it'd 
Poetry  of  t!»e  Hebrew-,  with  valu.ibic  ad¬ 
dition*  from  Michaclis,  fitc.  Blanc-y  on  Je¬ 
remiah;  Newcomb  on  Eiekiel;  Whitley 
qn  Djn.el;  and  Newct)mb  on  the  Minor 
Pr-iplicts.  The  whole  will  be  publishctl  in 
ircular  monthly  parts,  price  two  shilling 
rjch.  Part  the  first  of  Lowth  on  Isaiah  is 
already  puhlished,  and  part  the  second  will 
•pp  ar  shortly. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  curate  and  Ice- 
tun  r  of  Si.  Michael  Bas*ishaw,  proposes  to 
publish  .on  octavo  yoUime  of  St'rmons. 

On  the  flr^t  of  Si  pteinher  next  will  be 
publishiMl,  in  one  volume,  price  1*  lioard*,  a 
«*^onl  ofltion  of  the  Irnnslatitm  of  the 
Th‘iU4bt-i  on  RclijCion,  anil  other  important 
.S’ubierts.by  Blaise  Pascal,  to  wliicli  is  add- 
ded,  Mnnoir*  of  his  Life,  by  the  Transla¬ 
tor.  This  Sfcond  edition  iselegantly  printed 
0i\  llie  finest  p  iper,  with  a  portrait  by  Au- 

din^7. 

The  Pv«v.  John  Oldisworth,  of  Swansea, 
ha*  iwiuxl  proposals  for  pnhl  shiinf  by  suh- 
irription,  a  ii»  w  edition  of  Ni  holla’s  Pa¬ 
raphrase  on  the  Common  Prayer  and  the 
lSalt<r,  or  Psilms  of  David,  with  some 
&itrr:«t!(>ns  and  ubs«Tvutions,  taken  fioni 
far'iou*  etnini  nt  anthors. 

lir.  Mill*  r,  public  lecturer  on  Cliomis- 
t/yat  Edinburgh,  hns  undertaken  16  pre- 
p;in  for  the  pres*  a  im'W  edition  of  Wil- 
hams’s  Mint  r.il  K  nudom.  He  propost** 
t)  r^*v.se  the'orisiinal  work  with  great  care, 
V)  rxpun^c  ail  extraneous  and  irrclcv.int 
iriaticr,  to  correct  and  po!t^h  the  style, 
and  to  add  to  it  wl;atcvcr  valuable  disco¬ 
veries  may  luivc  liecn  nude  in  Mineralo- 
fy  since  its  publication.  Dr.  MiPer  ha* 
taadr  an  ariual  fcuivey  of  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  m»n<  s  of  the  kmitdom,  ^d  must  ihcre- 
U-  supposed  well  qualified  to  exf- 
tuts  this  uaderiaking  iu  an  able  and  sci* 


llr  Paik,  ti»w  aiitiquarv.  who  has  Ute« 
ly  f ratified  the  literary  world  w  th  his  ex* 
tended  edition  of  Lu^  Orford’s  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  ha*  been  angifed 
also  in  prep.iriug  for  publication  a  new 
edition  of  the  liuriciau  Miscellany,  the 
first  volume  of  which  is  so*4i  ej  ected  to 
appear.  Tnisvalua  dc  re|iOs  tuiy  of  cu- 
riou*  tracts  an*!  historical  documents, 
which  has  of  late  y-'ars  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare,  will,  iu  the  new  edition,  receive 
Considerable  uiigiucntation :  the  Harleian 
MSS.  deposited  in  the  British  .Museum^ 
having  furiiisbc  I  s  ilhclcut  luaUiriuls,  it  it 
thought,  f*>r  the  forinatioii  of  two  supple* 
mental  viduiaes  to  those  formerly  collect* 
cri  hy  Oldys. 

Tne  author  of  Celtic  Ri'Searchet  has  a* 
nothcr  work  in  preparation. 

M.  Chaptal.  who  lately  resigned  the 
ofTico  of  Secretary  of  Stati*  for  the  Hvime 
Department,  in  ttic  French  government^ 
for  the  avowed  purp  »si'  of  devoting  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  sciv’nce,  ha*  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  cap  tal  work  on  tb**  Application 
of  Ciiemistry  to  the  Arti.  A  translation 
has  b*ren  undertaken  in  London,  and  will 
ap{)ear  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

.Mr.  William  Spemie,  F.  L  .S  has  in  the 
press  a  work  iutiiied  Britain  iodopen* 
dent  of  Commerce.  ’  The  ebjoct  of  this 
publication  is  to  shew,  iu  uppositi'm  to  the 
commonly  received doctrints,  that  this  na¬ 
tion  docs  not  gain  any  accession  of  richek 
from  her  trade;  that  her  wealth,  li*'r  pros- 
p*.T  ty,  and  her  power  are  wholly  derived 
from  rcM>uree*  inherent  in  herself;  and 
Cf>nHCi|ucntty  that  we  h.ive  rv)  r«.i.son  to  bo 
alartnix),  although  our  cm  mics  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  atiempts  to  extrlndc  us  froin 
commerce  with  every  part  of  the  globe. 

To  be  publishetl  immediately,  TrarelB 
in  South  Amor  ca  during  the  years  ISOl^ 
ISO'i,  1SU3,  and  IbOI,  containing  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  captain  generaUhip  of 
the  CaraccAS,  and  au  anTOunt  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  conquest,  topography,  leg  flat ure, 
commerce,  finance,  and  natural  produc¬ 
tion*  Ilf  the  country  ;  with  a  view  of  thn 
manoers  and  custuius  of  the  Sp.iniards 
and  the  native  Indians.  By  F.  Uepont, 
late  agent  to  the  French  government  kt 
Curaceai.  In  two  voiuoici  octavo,  with  a 
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map  f'fthe  country.  Tranilatcd  from  th« 
Frciicli. 

•  Thi'  mcond  ▼olnme  of  Jonc»>  History 
of  Bp.voii  is  nearly  couipletrd  fur  the 
press. 

Tlic  CJrainmar  of  Phi’osophy,  on  the 
•ppiovcd  plan  of  (lulds’nith’s  nr.immar 
ul  H<‘i*jrr.iphy,  and  Robinson’s  ^^rauiiuar 
of  ll.sU*r>'  may  shortly  bo  expected. 

i  »n  the  first  of  S-ptemher  in  xt  will  be 
piihlisluHl,  anew  edition  uf  R  »snet*s  Pni- 
Sfiaal  History,  by  the  tr.niis!ator  of  Pas 
calts  1’houvhts.  It  is  printiuf?  elegantly 
^  wove  pap*  r,  in  one  volume,  demy  o<’ta- 
fo,  with  a  portrait  by  Andinct. 

Mr.  tl.  Rowlands,  senior  surgeon  to  the 
IiUiriiui/  an«l  I.ying  ln  Charity  m  Thel- 
ai*a,  w  II  shortly  publish  ;«  .'statement  of 
the  Rrsn't  of  V.xcision  uf  the  flreust,  in  a 
gre.*t  numhei  of  east-s  of  srlnrru<  .^nd  ran. 
cer,  in  which  u  n»  w  n  r.iedy  is  intrtHliie« d, 
of  ruos'dirabic  tlhcacy  in  palliating  th.xt 
couip*aint. 

Th  .  Adams,  physVian  to  the  Small-Pov 
Hospital,  will  siwn  publish  ^  I'opular 
Virw  o*'  the  pie<ent  St.aieof  Kuowtrdgcin 
the  Praetiri*  of  Vaccination. 

Spctslily  w  iM  appear  a  P’ossertation  on 
Hydrocephalus  Aentus,  or  Dropsy  in  the 
Itiain,  by  J.  (  heyne.  M.  D.  io  iinper.al 
octavo,  iibivtratM  hy  a  scrits  of  Cliuical 
oases  and  dissections. 

Dr.  \^'alker  has  prepand  for  the  press 
an  Fssay  <'n  Vaccination,  with  some  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rise  and  progros.s,  (d  the  .au¬ 
thors  who  firrt  established  the  j.ractice, 
and  of  the  associations  fornird  in  the  me- 
triirvdis  f<  r  it^  future  piopagation. 

Voli.inr'  I.  to  VIII.  uf  the  nnv  etiition  of 
Piswov  Ham’s  Wosks,  have  been  ngn- 
larly  published,  oree  a  (junrter;  of  th«se, 
vols  I.  and  11  rontnin  the  Co>  (f^mpfotions ; 
sols.*  in  and  IV.  tl.e  I'.ipt'tlth  nt  of  ho'd 
Texti;  vol.  V.  is  the  Rish*  p's  >rnm.fts,  vul. 
VI.  his  1' factional  ;  nndvo’s.  Vlf. 

and  VIII.  his  Pmettr/f!  H  ntin  j;  vul.  IX. 

containing  the  whole  of  his  P'U'mictil  ff  \  ris, 
which  shtaild  ap|»ear,  in  rtgular,  eonrse,  at 
Midsummer  will  h*  delavrd  a  mo-Ath  or 
two  be  yond  that  t  me,  hy  its  inagnitiide 
(extiiMlmr  to  ab«Mit  p:*;i«  s.)  and  the 
frr  at  cinantlty  of  the  notes  ;  Vol  X.  *in- 
eludii  gtlie  MuttUoHfOtis  Ifcrls^  with  a 
C  ’mu  ry,  /a..V4 ,  ^c.  u  ill' apin  ar  in  the 
winter.  ' 

A  n«  w  edd'on  of  Sir  Willi.am  .lonev’s 
Works,  with  .a  life  of  the  author,  by  l.ord 
TrigVmooth,  in  13  Oiiavo' volumes  is  in 

prr)»aratit  n. 

Dr.  .Tarriidd 
Dissiertalioi..s 


press.  Dissertations  on  the  Fomu  and  fa-  ^ 
lour  of  the  Permn  of  Man,  in  a  quarto  ]ni 
volume.  f 

-Mr.  Elton  has  nearly  completed  a  po. 
eCicnl  translation  of  Hesiod,  with  disik'rta-  p 
lions  and  euiious  notes.  ’  *  ' 

I/ird  nyron,  a  minor,  will  publish  a 
volume  of  poems  in  the  course,  of  th.i 
mt«nth. 

Mr.  IJ(  hour’s  vTrsion  of  a  po«'m  on  O4 
Dignity  and  (  harms  «>f  Music,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Tomas  de  Yriaiter  nill  speedily 
apprvir.  ^  5> 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  two  new  volumes  of  || 
poems  in  the  press,  w  Inch  will  shortly  inakt  • 
their  appt  aranec.  ‘  K 

A  new  publication  ho*  lately  been  sm  ^ 
iionnceii  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
the  rncyclepiedia  of  Manufactures.  It  | 
is  supposed  that  tlie  undertaking  will  be  I. 
eomplctrd  in  eight  or  tt  n  volumes  oct»« 

VO.  The  pi opihiors  intend  to  puhli*h  s 
part  every  two  riMinths,  rontaiiiii  g  six 
sheets  of  letter-prrvs,  with  a  suflieiexi 
number  of  plaits  to  il!»istrate  the  difitrtig  ' 
subjects,  niaking  a  volume  annually. 

*  It  is  propcseil  to  pnbhsb  hy  subsiTiptioi  f 
.X  *cr?e»  of  .intirnt  aih  gorical,  historic^  ' 
and  legond.xry  pjlntin^*  in  frej-ro,  duos 
ven  d,  in  tbcsunniM  r  »if  1804,  on  the  wilh 
of  the  f  hapr!  of  the  Trinity,  at  Stratford 
upon  A'lVi,  in  Warwickshire,  from  draw*  ^ 
ings  luide  at  the  time  of  their  di.seovcry  bf 
Mr.  Thomas  Fisher:  also  views  and  s«* 
tions.  illustiating  the  architecture  of  thi  ’ 
chapel. 

The  work  w  dl  cunsi.vt  of  «ievmtren  antifit . 
paintings  in  fresco,  txhihitlug  .sp<c.mcM 
of  the  ait  in  two  distinct  .»ges,  bnt  Sod. 
prior  to  the  Fcfoimation.  They  wm;^ 
hrtnighr  to  light  by  the  aieidi  atal  reinmil  * 
of  white-w.ifh  dining  llie  upair  uf  tkv 
ebapr  I  In  IhO-V,  and  th(>  upuert unity  thwf 
ufi'ered  for  making  tli.iwinj;5  of  tlx  in  «»• 
f  iiibiaeed.  T  he  *>nl)S4 (jiirnt  riest ruction 
the  origin.ils  siiggc.‘<t8  the  prtipriety  of  ootC 
i.flVring  I'upievi  of  th<  in  to  the  public,  Iri^r 
through  any  a^'cnlent  vi  hich  may  hcrcalWti 
hctal  the  diawings,  twiy  nienior:a!ot  tbrtl' 
should  lie  l(>>f.  I  f 

T  o  render  tliis  pnhlic.rt’onas  complete* 
povsib  e,  it  ^  tlmiighl  cxpiclient  to 
vitwiof  thr(  h.ip«l,  exter  or  aiifl  intrrier,  , 
w  th  other  ]iUtts,  illnsti ative  uf  its  a*cli* 
4relurc;  ab^o  le’trr-press, ’d(  ^crTtive  rf 
the  piiiiit'nuii,  .^nd  uf  the  rtyle  and  prota*  , 

Me  piriods  o*  their  cxccut  tin.  Tliis  wod  s 
^ill  be  piint«*tl  nu  «uper-roynl  folio,  td 


"  publikhixl  ill  ♦blue  pnit«.  y  r’ee‘21.  ?.s.  eid; 
of  Vanebe^tcr,  author  of  a  fi  w  eop  cs  on  iiu|H-Mnl  papt  r,  price  V.  ^ 
on  Mud,  icc.  has  in  the  catb  part.  The  first  part,  contaisini 
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#*fV.t  pVintm,-*,  mnfl  a  suitable  Utlc-pafc, 
m  co’ouri,  U  publ.'ulion, 

tlic  who'c  wi!\  Ik‘  mith'm  Ihe 

cT^amc  mombn;  oud  ai  no  mote 

«<•)  tK*  coloured  than  are  j*ubscr.l>ed 
for,  an  early  nubs  ription  will  of  «Hjur*cfa- 
cilnatctb.*  pnhl  canon  of  the  work. 

Ti*«  favourable  reception  of  the  quarto 
flitKvn  of  Ibnry’i  Conum-ntary  on  the 
H.bK.  ti  o-litcd  by  the  Rev.  Moxr^  Border 
mia  Hu  'hes.  ha*  induced  the  publisher  of  it 
"  •  *  *•  -  . Mi*- 


Mr.  Card,  author  t»f  the  Ill^ory  of  tho 
Revolutions  in  Rnns^ia,  5ce.  ha*  in  <ha 
pre*i  a  UV»  of  QiariciiMfntt,  which  will 
form  onc'vohime  in  octavo. 

To  l>o  apccrlily  puhli^hoJ^  handaorndy 
priub«d  in  ivcUto,  The  Romish  Chnrch ;  or, 
a  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  aomecif 
the  leading  Doctrine*  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome,  iu  a  aerie*  of  diaconrse*  {^reached  at 
Bishop»wc.irnionth,  in  the  y  e.ir  I  IW)d ;  boinf 
a  coiupdativvii  from  Seeker  ami  others,  inlcr- 
uovon  witii  the  M'litiinents  and  retwarka  of 
the  preacher,  and  contahiin?  a  reply  to  Mr. 
IVs  M.ihi’s  book  The  Truth  of  the  Cw- 


to  print  a  hau  Isouie  edition  of  lleiiry'H  Mi* 
tvllaft*  •«*  Works  ;  as  a  valuable  supple 

rirnt  to  it,  and  every  otluT  cditioii  of  the  -  ,  _  . . 

t'»vn:nt*nt,vry  on  the  Bible  completinf  thc^  tholic  Religion  proved  from  the  Holy  Senp 
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•  hole  of  Mr.  Henry’s  writings,  and  form.nj; 

•  nwJt  rxcclleut  I  br.vry  of  useful  nml  iuered 
kQi«lft*ljC,  nt  a  111  il.'rute  cxpcrtii*. 

The  work  is  now  piocecduig  with  care, 
tnd  is  computed  to  extend  to  above  pine 
h'lndicd  pages,  forming  one  haiidsonic 
vshmie  quarto;  to  lx*  publUiurd  iu  three 
piii*,  price  eight  .shillinrs  each;  but  as 
the  translation  of  the  Litm  and  tiroi'k  parts 

•  til  add  c ins.derahly  lithe  woik,  a  curect 
rsliinate  cannot  be  mafic  ;  but  the  publisher 
iMjagos,  whatevtr  he  its  extent,  that  the 

•  hole  purchase  shall  not  exceed  twenty-*  x 
shillings.  Pail  I.  price  eight  shillings,  will 
he  published  on  Sep*.  I.  con'aining  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  ele,;aatly  printed 
in  quarto,  on  wove  papi-r,  witu  a  Cliro- 
nolOpi.  al  Hiagfiim,  exldhitcsl  on  tw»lve 
historical  ey  »nd  rs,  displaying  at  »me  view 
the  r  we,  rt  voloMoiis,  .and  fall  of  empires  and 
states,  fro  in  ihe  ilood  to  the  year  1807,  de- 
ni'iiulratmg  the  exact  agreement  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  pr»»p  e  'v  with  ♦he  events  of  niiivers;il 
hirt'»ry.  Th  i*  ohail  will  be  full  C'tloun.'d, 
.md,  it  is  nn  exh  h.t  on  equally  useful  to  ' 
the  atte  P. re  reader  of  Scripture  or  History, 
will  be  sold  sepii.afe,  pr.ee  five  shillings. 
Part*  11.  and  111.  will  published  at  equal 
period.^  of  thna*  months,  on  the  s;ime  d.lys 
4s  the  Commentary.  To  gratify  the  lovers 
of  Listo,  a  few  copies  are  tiik'  ii  otV  wi  h  su¬ 
perior  care  on  royal  pajx  r,  hot  press^xl,  and 
dcne  up  in  bo.mls,  price  t«elve  Khillnig*. 
The  same  allowance  to  ministers  .is  i.s  given 
ih  Mr.  B  igster’s  fditi'.n  of  Henry’s  Coni- 
menlary,  viz.  pnrehnsiT!'.  of  six,  one  gratis; 
♦*in,  two  giati«;  or  when  liftetii,  three 
flat’s;  and  soon  for  any  nomh  r. 

The  Ibv.  M.  ('.uliinson  has  a  Life  of 
Thuanu.*.  iu  the  press,  which  will  be  com- 
pri»*  d  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  W.lliam  Nieholsrm  ’sprinting  n  new 
CSeoiieal  Detonary,  in  a  l.irg»*  volume 
^t.iTo,  wh'ch  may  be  cxpe.tcd  in  three  or 
lour  luonUiS. 


tnres;**  with  ixHeStby  the  Ra»v.  Qetirge  St*- 
|>hcn*on,  IM.  .^.  Vicar  of  Kelloe,  Curate  of 
B'shopswearmouth,  Durluitn,  and  ioroMily 
Fellow  of  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

Ou  the  same  day  w  ill  be  publi-^bed,  a  wertr 
handsome  etlition,  in  one  volume,  demy 
octavo,  *ev«m  shilling*  in  board*!,  Kvauge** 
lical  Solutions  and  RepHe*  tosixly-oncCwso* 
of  Conscience  and  Qurstiuns  of  ^roat  iuipur- 
taiiCe,by  Pike  .nnd  HiywanL 
CEUM.V.NY. 

nit.  J.  G.  Schiieder  haH  published  >  a  *e> 
eond  odttioii,  revised  nnd  angincntixl,  sjf 
his  critical  Creek  and  (Jerman  Voc-ibw- 
lary,  intended  to  fa  ilitate  the  KiiowJedgw 
of  the  Creek  authors.  (A'ri/LrAea  Grieckitek^ 
I^iilichei  lyoi'rierbuch  4to.  Jena  Fromman. 

8.  19  qr.) 

.M.  Schracll,  bookseller,  ha*  iust  pub¬ 
lished  at  Viennn,  a  History  of  Wallarhla, 
in  modern  Greek,  title  Xvioitr  tw»  Ov'»x- 
x«i>o«;  it  is  translated  from  a  MS.  imm- 
tioiied  hy  M.  Kogel,  in  hi*  History  of  Mi4- 
davia,  priiitcil  at  Halle,  1804. 

SWRDRN. 

Baroii  11  ertnei ill's  of  Uio  Covern- 
niciit*  of  Cothciihurg  and  Bohos. 

S.'cntfia  Ijifvurnat  Farnkistnria^  or  Me- 
thoU  of  applying  Swedish  Lieheus  in  dy* 
ing,  4th  .\'o. 

I'fie  Puitcurlianit  an  Heroic  PcM’in,  by  G. 
En^zoll. 

7'Ac  Ifithry  of’  Grrecf,  hy  Ciddsinitb,  fe« 
▼isetl  and  translated  by  A.  Oar.  Silvcr- 
stolfe. 

Srvetiuh  y^«M»1og5’, 

Gramutnr  oH  the  Russian  Language,  by 
Cro»i/»ig. 

CoUfclions  on  the  Art  of  Miniqg,  4th 
port,  by  Swedciistirnia  and  others. 

SVV ITZRKLAND. 

M.  A.  Adet’s  Prineipli  s  of  Chemistry 
have  bern  translated  into  (R’riuan,  by  M. 
D.  Huber,  and  publishisl  at.  Basle.  (Grund^ 
der  Ckernk,  tvy.  yp.  dii.) 


(  «iO  ) 
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Wf  hope  that  no  tinriter  will  iah  exfi^^iti^n  at  ike  emuiion  of  his  work  in  the 
following  Z/j/,  as  informaiion  resftertin^  it  may  not  have  reached  us  /Ar 
insertion  of  an^  work  should  not  be  considefti  as  a  sanction  of  it ;  the 
krt  consisting  of  articles^  which  wc  have  not  examined. 


A^Rirn.Trtn. 

Thr  5h^pbrrd’*  (Jtiule  :  brinp  a  Practical 
Trcatwc  on  the  %  ariont  ofSht^p, 

tlicir  cauiira,  and  the  h^•^t  merna  of  pre- 
TctPinif  them ;  with  Obsi  rvatinnj*  on  th# 
atioict  kuitahk'  Faroi-Stockini:  for  the  \arious 
Ch%iiat»i*of  this  Omiitry;  by  .l.iiuas  Hogg  ti»e 
Kltrlck  Shephi-rd.  Bvo.  *75.  6d. 

Astao'OCY. 

Curinot  Sydorcal  Sjx'cnlnfion ;  compri- 
aittg  the  Nativity  of  Napolf*on  r«^aparte, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Finbrliished  aith 
a  Copiwr-Piite  F.ngiaving,  being  an  exact 
1  ikriHxta  of  the  TK•^pot,  executed  by  \Vil»i«Q. 
By  John  Worsdale.  4to.  6s.  boards, 
BlOCtAmY. 

Some  Account  of  the  Public  I.ifc»  and  a 
Selection  from  the  unpuhii<»hed  Writings, 
of  the  F-arl  «»f  Macartney ;  the  latter  con- 
aistiwir  of  Extracts  from  an  A<Tpunt  of  the 
Rn5txian  Empire,  a  Sketch  of  the  Political 
Hulory  of  Ireland,  arvi  a  Journal  of  an  Ein- 
basxy  from  tlx*  King  of  fan  at  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  By  John  Barri»w,  F.  K.  S. 
Atitb<>r  of  Travels  in  (  hina,  and  Sixithcru 
Africa,  arxl  of  a  Voyage  to  Cochin*Chiiia. 

S  roU.  4fo.  Jl.  :3t.  boards. 

I.ife  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  related  hy 
T.uke  the  Erangr  list,  by  Joxeph  tiuriu-y 
B<  ran,k\o.  6s.  bvards. 

Th^  LT#  of  the  Bight  Hon.  (\  J.  Pot,  late 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  Af¬ 
fair*,  ami  eompreh-  nding  a  brief  view  of  the 
limes  iu  w  hieh  he  lived ;  fonie  account  of 
bis  ptinri  pal  (  i  ntnnpirniws,  his  ocea- 
aional  Verses,  and  other  PriHlurtions.  Il¬ 
lustrated  With  Eogia\ings,  5s.  6d. 

b*>)r<I«. 

Mt  inoir*  of  the  T.ife  of  Is.ane  Pennington, 
reflected  hy  Jox  ph  Gurucy  Bevan,  bso.  5s. 
6d.  Imards. 

Homtit  Op*ra  cum  S<'hoFis  Veteribus 
c.titifavii,  f  t  N  »tis  illii>ttnvit  G.  Batteriis: 
Varias  Lectioiu-v  ft  <  tbservationes  add'dit  J. 
M.  r.<  snevus ;  qtiihus  ct  suas  ads|>ersit  J. 
C.  /f un  u\.  Boyal  fvo.  Piieo  14»  Itoanls. 
Quarto  fine  paper.  2Ss.  do. 

Bioitis,  M<e»chi,  et  Tyittri;  quar  supr  r- 
snnt.  Gr^ce  et  T  at  ire.  toolseap  Pvo.  4s 
6*1.  Iroardt.  printed  at  the  I’niveisity  Press 
Edinburgh. 


CDWsilaci. 

Considerations  upon  the  T.ada  ^  aitk 
India,  aiul  the  Policy  of  corAinoing  iht 
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